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sy ALFRED H. GUERNSEY, 
Tuomas Cartyte, ‘* Writer of Books,” a: hc somewhere 
fitly styles himself, has made his mark upon the literature 
and thought of his generation, and that mark, whether 


for good or ill, or for both, will remain more or less dis- 
tinct for some generations to come. His career as a writer 
covers a period of more than half a century, His earliest 
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work was written when he was about twenty-five years of 
age; his last when he was about fourscore, As finally 
collected and arranged by himself, they comprise about 
thirty moderate volumes ; other writings, not included in 
this collection, would make several additional volumes, 

In one of his earlier essays he says, ‘*Could ambition 
always choose its own path, and were Will in human un- 
dertakings synonymous with Faculty, all truly ambitious 
men would be Men of Letters.” In his later years he was 
indeed wont to speak contemptuously of such a career. 
Thus, in his strange pamphlet, ‘Shooting Niagara,” put 
forth in 1867, when all his great works had been written, 
he says: ** Of literature, keep well to the windward. In 
fifty years, I should guess, it would be a credit to declare, 
‘I never tried literature ; believe me, I have not written 
anything.’” Yet his whole career was that of a writer ; 
that, and nothing more or less. In this department of 
human endeavor he has done much ; out of it he neither 
did nor attempted to do anything. 
he was impelled from within, and in a measure compelled 
from without; and in its prosecution he had much of 
furtherance, and very little of hindrance. We propose to 
follow him through his chosen career, and to present our 
idea of the man himself, and of the work which he per- 
formed. 

Carlyle was born December 4th, 1795, near the village 
of Ecclefechan, in the district of Annandale, Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland. His father was, as he says, “A hardy 


and healthy Scotch dalesman, and he was the descendant 
ot a long line of such ; men that had tilled their paternal 
acres, and gained their threescore years and ten—or even, 
mayhap, by reason of strength, their fourscore years. I 
think of all the men I have ever known, my father was 


quite the remarkablest. Quite a farmer sort of a person, 
using vigilant thrift and careful industry ; abiding by ve- 
racity and faith, and with an extraordinary insight into 
the very heart of things and men. 
Kirk, and it was very pleasant to see him in his daily and 
weekly relations with the minister of the parish. 
had been friends from youth, That parish minister was 


sure but that he laid a very great curse upon me in so 


doing. I think it is likely that I should have been a wiser | 


man, and certainly a godlier one, if I had followed in my 
father’s steps, and left Greek and Latin to the fools that 
wanted them.” 

3ut his father and his father’s minister had destined the 


boy to be a minister of the Kirk of Scotland ; and gp, after | 


early instrnction by the minister, he was placed in the 
Academy of Annan; and at the age of fourteen he was 
entered at the University of Edinburgh, where he studied 
for seven or eight years. Having completed the regular 
course of studies there, he was invited by his old Annan 
schoolfellow, Edward Irving, to become associated with 
him in the conduct of a school at Kirkaldy, of which 
Irving had been appointed master. ‘‘ Together,” says 
Carlyle, ‘* we talked, and thought, and wrought ; together 
we strove by virtue of birch and book to initiate the ur- 
chins into what is called the rudiments of learning.” Irv- 
ing and Carlyle taught at Kirkaldy for about two years, 
until, as Carlyle says of Irving, ‘‘The hand of the Lord 
was laid upon him, and the voice of his God spake unto 
him, saying, ‘ Arise, and get thee hence, for this is not 
thy rest.” And he arose, and girded up his loins, and 
putting the trumpet of the Almighty to his lips, he blew 
such a blast as that men started up with surprise, and said 
that the like of it had not been seen since the days of the 
Covenant itself.” 

Irving became for a while the assistant of Dr. Chalmers 


To this literary career | 


They | 
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at Glasgow. Carlyle went back to Edinburgh with the in- 
tent to pursue his theological studies. He had reached 
the age of twenty-three. ‘ And now,” he says, ‘‘ that I had 
gained the years of man’s estate, I was not sure that I be- 
lieved the doctrines of my father’s Kirk, and 1 was need- 
ful that I should settle it.” The settlement of this ques- 
tion involved a struggle such as few men have undergone, 
Forty years later, in one of his talks with Milburn, the 
American blind preacher, he told something of these 
struggles, Milburn happened to say to him: ‘‘ You seem 
to be the victim of dyspepsia. How does itcome? Did 
you inherit it, or have you acquired it ?” Carlyle replied: 


“Tam sure I can searcely tell, sir. I only know that for about 
three-and twenty years of my mortal existence I was not con- 
scious of the ownership of that diabolical arrangement called a 
stomach. Then the voice came to me, saying, ‘Arise, and settle 
the problem of thy life!’ And soI entered into my chamber and 
closed the door; and around me there came a trooping throng of 
phantasms dire from the abysmal depths of nethermost perdition. 
Doubt, Fear, Unbelief, Mockery, and Scorn were there; and I 
arose and wrestled with them in travail and agony of spirit. 
Whether I ate I know not; whether I slept I know not; I only 
know that when I came forth it was with the direful persuasion 
that I was the miserable owner of a diabolical arrangement called 
a stomach; and I have never been free from that knowledge from 


| that hour to this; and I suppose that I never shall be until I have 


been laid away in my grave.” 


The upshot of this mental conflict was that Carlyle came 
to the firm conclusion that he could not honestly become 
a minister of the Kirk of Scotland. Having thus closed 
behind him the gates leading to that way of life, he had 
to look for others, The outlook was not promising. In 


| 1819, Carlyle being twenty-four years of age, Irving wrote 


of him: ‘‘Carlyle is going away. It is very odd, indeed, 
that he should be sent for want of employment to the 
country. Of course, like every man of talent, he has 


| gathered around this Patmos many a splendid purpose to 
He was an elder of the | 


be fulfilled, and much improvement to be wrought ont. 
Hoe says, ‘I have the ends of my thoughts to bring te- 
gether, which no man can do in this thoughtless scene. I 


| have my views of life to reform, and the whole plan of my 
the first person that ever taught me Latin, and I am not | 


conduct to remodel; withal I have my health to recover ; 
and then once more I shall venture my bark upon the 
waters of this wide realm, and if she cannot weather it, I 
shall steer west, and try the waters of another world.’ So 
he reasons and resolves ; but sure a worthier destiny awaits 
him than voluntary exile.” 

Another destiny, perhaps a worthier one, did await Car- 
lyle ; a destiny of which we shall have to speak. Mean- 
while it is worth note that after this year Carlyle and 
Irving do not appear to have ever seen each other, From 
Glasgow Irving went to London. Fe died in Scotland ia 
1835, a year after Carlyle had taken up his abode in Lon- 
don. Carlyle forthwith wrote for Fraser’s Magazine an 
eloquent paper on ‘The Death of Irving”; but even 
better than this is what he said to Milburn, a quarter of a 
century later : 

“And from Scotland he came up to this great Babel; and he 
stood up in the pulpit of Hatton Garden Chapel, the eyes of him 
blazing, and the herculean form of him erect. And the great and 
the learned, the high and the titled, the gifted and the beautiful, 
came round about him, and sat spellbound listening to his won- 
derful words. And they thought—for fools will ever think accord- 
ing to their folly, which is the law of their being—they thought 
that, because they were looking at him, he was looking at them. 
He was not looking at them at all. He was trying to do what no 
man can do and live—trying to see God face to face. I have heard 
that the eagle’s eye suffers eclipse; that the curtain of darkness 
falls over the pupil of his eye by the steadfast gazing at the bright- 
ness of the sun. It was thus with my poor friend Irving. The 
fools said—let the fools have their way, they know no better—the 
fools said that Irving was daft—that his head was turned with the 
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popular applause. Ho was not daft; ho was pazep. The curtain 
of darkness fell over the pupil of the eagle's eye by too steadfast 
gazing at the sun. In blindness and loneliness he sobbed the 
great heart of him to sieep.” 


Carlyle, meanwhile, put his hand to do whatever liter- 
ary work it could find todo, Between 1820 and 1825 he 
wrote nearly a score of miscellaneous articles for the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, Among these were biographical 
sketches of Montaigne, Montesquieu, Necker, Nelson and 
the two Pitts ; and geographical descriptions of the Neth- 
erlands, Newfoundland, and several counties of England. 
For the New Edinburgh Review he wrote critiques upon 
Joanna Baillie’s ‘‘ Metrical Legends,” and Goethe’s *‘ Faust.” 
None of these papers appear in his collected works, and 
we know them only by their titles. Ho translated Le- 
gendre’s ‘‘Geometry and Trigonometry,” adding notes 
aud an introductory chapter on ‘‘ Proportion,” which De 
Morgan styles ‘‘a thoughtful and ingenious essay.” He 
translated Goethe's ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” and wrote for the 
London Magazine a series of papers which were afterward 
expanded into the ‘‘ Life of Schiller.” He was also for a 
time private tutor to Charles Buller, a young man who 
came to be a promising statesman, and of whom he wrote 
a graceful obituary. His last piece of task-work was a 
series of translations of tales from several German authors, 
only a portion of which appear in his collected works. Of 
these he says: ‘‘ This book of translations was not of my 
suggestion or desiring, but of my executing as honest 
journey work, in defect of better.” 

The “ Life of Schiller ” is the earliest of Carlyle’s origi- 
nal writings with which we aro familiar, It is a good 
work, but by no means a great one, He, indeed, admits 
it into his collected works, but with a kind of half-protest. 


It is to be noted, that in point of style it has no trace of | gowoers of our garden; we hope for health and peaceful thoughts 


the peculiarities which mark his subsequent writings. 
Rarely is there an attempt to rise to eloquence or enthusi- 
asm. The closing paragraph, however, is as noble as any- 
thing ever written. After speaking of Schiller'’s long ill- 
health, he says: i 

“It is true ho died early; but the student will exclaim with 
Charles the Twelfth in another case, ‘ Was it not enough of life 
when he had conquered kingdoms?” Those kingdoms which 
Schiller conquered were not for one nation at the expense of suf- 
fering for another; they were soiled by no patriot’s blood, no 
widow’s, no orphan’s tears. They are kingdoms conquered from 
the barren realms of Darkness, to increase the happiness and 
dignity and power of all men: new forms of Truth, now maxims 
of Wisdom, new images and scenes of Beauty, won from ‘the void 
and formless infinite’; a ‘ possession forever’ to all the genera- 
tions of the earth.” 


In 1826, Carlyle, being then just passed fhirty years of 
age, married Jane Welch, the orphan daughter and only 
child of an eminent Scottish physician. She had a mod- 
erate fortune, but sufficient for their moderate needs ; 
enough, it seems, to secure her husband from the need of 
doing mere task-work for daily bread. Their childless 
union lasted for forty years. She died suddenly, while 
her husband was away from their London home, She 
had gone out for her accustomed drive in a London Park. 
After a while the coachman, not having received any 
order to return, opened the carriage-door, and found her 
speechless and motionless. He drove to a hospital near 
by, but when ho reached there she was dead—had proba- 
bly been dead for some time, They buried her beside her 
father in the old cathedral church at Haddington, Scot- 
land.- For her tombstone Carlyle wrote a touching epi- 
taph: “In her bright existence she had more sorrows 
than are common, but also a soft invincibility, a capacity 
of discernment, and a noble loyalty of heart, which are 
rare, For forty ycars sho was the true and loving help- 
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mate of her husband, and by act and deed unwearily for- 
warded him, as no one else could, in all of worthy that he 
did or attempted. She died at London, 21st April, 1866, 
suddenly snatched away from him, and the light uf iis life 
as if gone out,” 

Mrs, Carlyle, as far as we know, never published any- 
thing ; but at the time of her death she was writing a 
novel, of which men who ought to know expected much. 
Dickens, writing to Forster, says, ‘‘ How often have I 
thought of the unfinished novel: no one now to finish it! 
None of the writing women come near to her at all.” To 
which Forster, in his ‘‘ Life of Dickens,” adds: ‘*No one 
could doubt this who had come within the fascinating in- 
fluence of that sweet and noble nature. With the highest 
gifts of intellect, and the charm of a most various know- 
ledge of men and things, there was something beyond. 
No one who had known Mrs, Carlyle could replace her 
loss when she had passed away.” 

Soon after their marriage Carlyle and his wife went to 
Germany, where they passed some time, becoming intimate 
with Goethe, who addressed several graceful little poems 
to Mrs, Carlyle, Returning to Scotland, they took up 
their abode at Craigenputtoch, a small estate belonging to 
her, fifteen miles from Dumfries, in the wild region which 
stretches westward almost to the Irish Sea, Carlyle, writ 
ing to Goethe, thus describes their home : 


“Tn this wilderness of heath and rock our estate stands forth, 
a green oasis, a tract of plowed, partly inclosed, and planted 
ground, where corn ripens, and trees afford a shade, although 
surrounded by sea-mews and rough-wooled sheep. Here, with 
no small effort, have we built and furnished a neat and substan- 
tial dwelling; here, in the absence of professional or other office, 
we live to cultivate literature according to our strength, and in 
our own peculiar way. We wish a joyful growth to the roses and 


to further our aims, This nook of ours is the lonellest in Britain; 
six miles removed from any one who would be likely to visit me, 
But I came hither solely with the design to simplify my way of 
life, and to secure the independence through which I could re- 
main trueto myself. Nor is this solitude of such great importance, 
for a stage-coach takes us speedily to Edinburgh. And have I 
not, too, at this moment piled up upon the table of my little 
library a whole cart-load of French, German, American, and 
English journals and periodicals—whatever may be their worth ?” 


The American periodicals piled up at this time—say 
about 1830—must have been very few, and of very little 
worth, except the North American Review, which had shown 
itself worthy of living. Of American books written before 


this time one could count up up6én his fingers every one 
worth the reading. Carlyle’s residence in this lonely nook 
of Craigenputtoch lasted for six years—from 1828 to 1834. 
It was in certain respects the formative period of his life, 
A year or so before he had given to the Edinburgh Review 
his excellent paper upon ‘‘ Richter,” and the less excellent 
one upon ‘‘ German Literature.” But at Craigen)..ttoch 
were composed not a few of those papers which Lave won 
him the place, perhaps first, certainly second, au. ung our 
modern essayists. Here also was written most— we think 
not quite all—of ‘Sartor Resartus.” In the Sur:mer of 
1833 Carlyle was visited by an earnest young American 
scholar, Ralph Waldo Emerson by name, who has put 
upon record some account of the brief visit. Carlyle was 
then not quite forty years of age; Emerson some eight 
years younger. Emerson says : 


“T camo from Glasgow to Dumfries, and being intent on de- 
livering a letter which I had brought from Rome, inquired for 
Craigenputtoch. It was a farm in the parish of Dunscore, fifteen 
miles distant. I found the house amid desolate heathery hills, 
where the lonely scholar nourished his mighty heart. He was 
tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self-possessed, and holding 
his extraordinary powers of conversation in casy command; 
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clinging to his Northern accent with evident relish; full of lively 
anecdote, ana with a streaming humor which floated everything he 
looked upon. Few were the objects, and lonely the man; ‘not a 
person to speak to within fifteen miles, except the minister of 
Dunscore,’ so that books invariably made his topics. He took 
despairing views of literature at this moment; recounted the 
incredible sums paid in one year bv the great booksellers for 
puftlug; hence it comes thut no newspaper is trusted now, no 


1, ROOM IN THE ARCHED HOUSE, ECCLFF/CHAN, DUMFRIESSHIRE, IN WHICH CARLYLE WAS BORN. 
IN MATTHEW MURRAY’S CLOSE, WHERE CARLYLE SPENT HIS BOYHOOD, 
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books are bought, and the booksellers are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Carlyle had some personal reasons for taking ‘* despair- 
ing views of literature.” Three or four years before, as 
he long afterward said to Milburn, he had gone up from 
Craigenputtoch to London, “with a manuscript in my 
hand, ‘Sartor Resartus,’ by name, which I wished to get 


8. HOUSE 
5. DISTANT, 


2. THE ARCHED HOUSE, 
4, CARLYL#’S HOUSE AT CRAIGENPUTTOCH. 


6. ACADEMY AT ANNAN WHICH CAKLYLE ATTENDED, 1803-10, 


CARLYLE ADDRESSING THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, ON HIS INSTALLATION AS LORD RECTOR, 


into print.” On the 
way he stopped at 
Ecclefechan to visit 
his father, to whom 
he read more or less 
of the work. The 
old farmer was just 
the man to appreci- 
ate its wisdom and 
grim humor. He 
lay upon the sofa, 
roaring with laugh- 
ter, while his sou 
read to him page 
after page. And 
then, said Carlyle 
to Milburn, “I 
came upon my 
fool’s errand, and { 
saw my father no 
more ; for I had not 
been in town many 
days when tidings 
came that he was 
dead. He had gone 
to bed at night as 
well as usual, it 
seemed ; but they 
found in the morn- 
ing that he had 
passed from the 
realm of Sleep to 
that of Day. It 
was a fit end for 
such a life as his 
had been, He was 
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a man into the four 
corners of whose 
house there had 
shined through the 
years of his pil- 
grimage, by day 
and by night, the 
light of the glory 
of God. Like 
Enoch of old, he 
had walked with 
God, and at the last 
he was not, for God 
took him.” 

The manuscript 
of ‘*‘Sartor Resar- 
tus” was submitted 
to publisher after 
publisher in Lon- 
don, and was de- 
clined by all of 
them. One pub- 
lisher seemed a 
little dubious. He 
had, as he said, sent 
the manuscript to 
“a gentleman in 
the highest class of 
men of letters,” and 
he inclosed his 
opinion, which ran 
thus : ‘* The author 
is a person cf 
tilent. His work 
displays, here and 
there, some felicity 
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of thought and expression, considerable fancy and know- 
ledge; but whether it would take with the public seems 
doubtful. Fora jeu d'’esprit of that sort it is too long ; it 
would have suited better as an essay or article than as a 
volume, The author has no great tact; his wit is fre- 
quently heavy, and reminds one of the German baron who 
took to leaping on tables, and answered that he was learn- 
ing to be lively. 1s the work a translation?’ The du- 
bious publisher, while declining the publication, added 
what he meant to be complimentary: ‘‘ Allow me to say 
that such a writer requires only a little more tact to pro- 
duce a popular as well as an able work.” 

Up to this time Carlyle had written twelve of the thirty- 
one papers which constitute his ‘‘ Miscellanies”; among 
them are those upon Richter, Burns, Heyne and Novalis, 
which we consider to be the best four critico-biographical 
essays in our language, Returning to Craigenputtoch, he 
wrote during the next three years fourteen more essays, 
which made him better known in America than in Eng- 
land, the perusal of which led Emerson to go so far out of 
his way to see him. By this time he had grown weary of 


his lonely moorland home ; and, writes Emerson, ‘‘ He was | 


already turning his eyes toward London, with a scholar’s 
appreciation, ‘London is the heart of the world,’ he said, 
‘wonderful only for the mass of human beings. I like 
the huge machine. Each keeps his own round; the 
baker’s boy brings muffins to the window at a fixed hour 
every day, and that is all that the Londoner knows or 
wishes to know on the subject; but it turns out good 
men.’” 

A few months afterward, that is in 1834, Carlyle took 
up his residence in Chelsea, not long ago a mere suburb of 
London, and which even now, when absorbed into, or, 
rather, surrounded by the great metropolis, has still a 
quaint, old-fashioned look. The house in which Carlyle 
lived all the rest of his life was built more than a century 
and a half ago. It is one of a row of three-story build- 
ings, constrneted of dark-red brick, with heavy window 
frames, A flight of three steps leads from the pavement 
to the modest parlor-floor. The upper story is Carlyle’s 
workshop, which the few who have seen it say is filled 
with books, pamphlets and newspapers, piled up in appa- 
rently inextricable confusion. Here were wrought ont 
thosa works which have gained for him so large a place in 
the literature of his age, and in that of some ages to come ; 
for if ‘‘Chartism,” the ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” and, 
perhaps, ‘‘Past and Present,” shall be forgotten, yet the 
“French Revolution,” the ‘Letters and Speeches of 
Cromwell,” and the “History of Frederick the Great,” 
are works which the world will not willingly let die, 

Some time after Carlyle took up his abode in London, 
*‘Sartor Resartus ” began to appear in monthly fragments 
in Fraser’s Magazine. This work—in some aspects the 
most striking of all which Carlyle has written—was not at 
all appreciated in England. The best notice which we 
can find of it is that of a newspaper critic, who styles it 
*‘a mass of clotted nonsense, mixed, however, here and 
there with passages marked by thought und striking poetic 
vigor.” The readers of Fraser, and its editor also, seem 
to have got weary of it. Carlyle brought the papers toa 
quite abrupt conclusion, Speaking in the character of 
anonymous editor of the miscellaneous papers of Herr 
Teufelsdréckh, he says: 


“ Here can the present editor, with an ambrosial joy, as of over 
weariness, lay down his pen. Well does he know, if human tes- 
timony be worth aught, that to innumerable British readers like- 
wise, this is a satisfying consummation; that innumerable British 
readers consider him, during these current months, but an uneasy 
interruption to their ways of thought and digestion; and indicate 


s0 much, not without a certain irritancy, and even spoken invec- 
tive. For which, as for all other mercies, ought ho not to thank 
the Upper Powers? To one and all of you, O irritated readors, 
he, with outstretched arms and open heart, waves a kind farewell,” 


These ‘‘Sartor Resartus” papers were not long after 
their compietion brought together into a volume by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, with an almost apologetic preface, No 
immediate popularity was expected for the work, the 
manner of which was certainly open to criticism. “It ig 
his humor,” says Emerson, ‘‘to advance the gravest specu- 
lations in a quaint and burlesque style, If his masquerade 
offend any of his audience to that degree that they will 
not hear what he has to say, it may chance to draw others 
to listen to his wisdom, But we will venture to remark 
that the distaste excited by these peculiarities, in some 
readers, is the greatest at first, and is soon forgotten. The 
author makes ample amends for the occasional eccentricity 
of his genius, not only by frequent bursts of pure splen- 
dor, but by the wit and sense which never fail him.” 

“Sartor Resartus” (The Tailor Tailored Over) is in 
form mainly the ‘‘ Life and Opinions of Godborn Devils- 
dung” (Diogenes Teufelsdrickh), who was left an infant at 
the door of Andreas Futteral (Fodderbag), in the village 
of Entepfuhl (Duclpuddie). The child was kindly cared 
for, sent to the school at Hinterschlag (Spanking), and 
afterward to the university of Weissnichtwo ( Dontknow- 
where). Here he came to be professor of Hodge-podge 
Philosophy (Allerlie Wissenschaft), and wrote a notable 
book on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Clothes.” The philosophy 
of this imaginary book by the imaginary professor, is that 
all forms, habits, and institutions which man _ has fash- 
ioned, are but the garments in which he has from time to 
time arrayed himself, for comfort or decoration ; that 
these garments grow old, are worn out, and, in spite of 
all patching and re-tailoring, must be thrown away, and 
replaced by new ones; and that many of the garments 
which men are now wearing are well-nigh worn out, and 
must soon find their way to the rag-bag. From this preg- 
nant text are preached discourses upon some of the loftiest 
topics of human thought. If all of Carlyle’s works save one 
were to be destroyed, this little ‘‘Sartor Resartus” would be 
the one which we should strive to preserve, notwithstand- 
ing its abrupt and unsatisfactory conclusion. Perhaps, 
indeed, such a work could never have been brought toa 
satisfactory conclusion. We must take it for what it has 
—not for what it might have had, and has not. 

During the three years after Carlyle came to London, he 
furnished almost nothing to periodicals, being busily occu- 
pied in writing his ‘“‘ History of the French Revolution,” 
which is not so much a history of the Revolution as 8 
series of pictures from it, painted with wonderfnl vigor. 
To compose these word-pictures, he had to wade through 
morasses of dull books, and through swamps of duller 
pamphlets and newspapers. How much of toil such 
a work involves, no one can imagine unless he has at- 
tempted something of the kind. Two-thirds of the labor- 
iously wrought manuscript of this history was accidentally 
burned before it could be given to the printers, Thirty 
years after, Carlyle related to Milburn the circumstances 
of this burning, and how it affected him. He said: 


“ A sad story enough, sir, and one that always makes me shud- 
der to think of. I had finished the second volume of a book 
entitled ‘The French Revolution, a History’; and as ft lay in man- 
uscript, a friend desired the reading of it, and it was committed to 
his care. He professed himself greatly delighted with the peru- 
sal, and confided it td a friend of his own, who had some curiosity 
to see it as well.” 


_ This person sat up far into the night reading the manu- 
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script, and then laid it carelessly upon the library-table, 
looking like ‘ta loose heap of rubbish, fit only for the 
waste-paper basket, or for the grate.” In the morning, the 
housemaid came to light the library fire, and seeing this 
pile of loose papers, she thrust it into the grate ; and so, 
says Oarlyle, ‘‘up the chimney, with a sparkle and a roar, 
went ‘The French Revolution’; thus ending in smoke 
and soot, as the great transaction itself did more than half 
a century ago.” 


“ At first,” continued Carlyle, “ they forbore to tell me the 
evil tidings; but at length I heard the dismal story, and I was as 
aman staggered by a heavy blow. Ah, sir, it’s terrible when you 
have been struggling for months and years with dim confusion 
and wild anarchy; when all around you is weitering chaos and 
unbroken darkness; and you have at tength gained some victory, 
and built a highway that will bear the pressure of your own foot, 
and perhaps the feet of generations to come, and the morning has 
dawned, and you can see some way into the realm of Limbo— 
suddenly to find that you are in the centre of pitchy darkness, 
in the whirl of commingling elements, and that chaos has come 
again. Iwas as a man beside myself, for there was scarcely a 
page of manuscript left. I sat down at the table, and strove to 
collect my thoughts, and to commence the work again. I filled 
page after page, but ran the pen over every line as the page was 
finished. Thus was it, sir, for many a weary day; until at length, 
as I sat by the window, half-hearted and dejected, I sawa man 
standing upon a scaffold, engaged in building a wall—the wall of 
a house.” 


Carlyle goes on to tell how he was at first annoyed by 
the cheery ways of the man, who did his work, singing or 
whistling blithe as a lark. He said to himself, ‘‘ Poor 
fool! how canst thou be merry under such a bile-spotted 
atmosphere as this, and everything rushing into the 
regions of the inane ?” 


“And then,” continues Carlyle, “I bethought me, and said to 
myself, ‘Poor fool thou, rather, that sittest here by the window 
whining and complaining! What if thy house of cards falls? 
Is the Universe wrecked for that? The man yonder builds a 
house that shall be a home perhaps for generations. Men will be 
born in it, wedded in it, and buried from it; and the voice of 
weeping and of mirth shall be heard within its walls; and mayhap 
true Valor, Prudence, and Faith shall be nursed by its hearth- 
stone. Up then at thy work, and be cheerful!’ So I arose and 
washed my face, and felt that my head was anointed, and gave 
myself to relaxation—to what they call ‘light literature.’ I read 
nothing but novels for weeks. I was surrounded by rubbish and 
chaff. I read all the novels of that person who wrote stories 
about Dogs that had their Tails cut off, and about people in Search 
of their Fathers; and it seemed to mo that of all the extraordinary 
dunces that have figured upon this planet, he must certainly bear 
the palm from every one, save the readers of his books. And 
thus refreshed, I took heart of grace again, applied me to my 
work, and in course of time ‘ The French Revolution ’ got finished, 
as all things must, sooner or later.” 


We have said that if, in the wreck of things, only one 
work of Carlyle’s could be saved, that one should be 


“Sartor Resartus.” If two might remain, we should 
strive hard for the preservation of **The French Revolu- 
tion.” The English public were quite slow to appreciate 
its value. It had come to be almost a classic in America 
before British critics had quite made up their minds 
whether it was sense or nonsense, Upon its first appear- 
ance the Atheneum, or, as Bulwer called it, the ‘ Assi- 
neum,” pitched into it briefly, and in its most flippant 
style. It was not until 1839 that any British organ of 
opinion fairly recognized the rare worth of Carlyle. In 
that year John Sterling published in the Westminster Re- 
view a laudatory critique upon Carlyle, who, a dozen 
years afterward, thus refers to it in his ‘‘ Life of Sterling”: 


“I well remember the deep, silent joy, not of a weak or ig- 
noble nature, which it gave to myself in my then mood and situ- 
ation; as well it might. The first generous human recognition, 
@xpressed with heroic emphasis. a clear conviction visible amidst 
its fery exaggerations, that one’s poor battle in this world is not 
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quite mad and futile; that it is perhaps a worthy and manful one, 
which will come to something yet. The thought burnt in me like 
a lamp for several days, lighting up into a sort of heroic splendor 
the sad yoleanie wrecks, abysses, and convulsions of said poor 
battle.” 


By 1840 the British public had como to believe that in 
Thomas Carlyle they had a man who had said, and was 
likely to say, some things worthy of its consideration. In 
that year, also, he presented himself in a new aspect. 
Hitherto he had written, and written more than well, as an 
ethical philosopher and historian. Ho now took upon 
himself the character of a political philosopher, discours- 
ing, in one way or another, upon the rights and wrongs, 
the duties and obligations of civil and political life. His 
first effort in this direction was a little book entitled 
‘*Chartism.” It was well enough in its way, and for its 
time ; but we suppose few people will now care to read it, 
although there are in it not a few things quite worth the 
reading and pondering ; as, for example, this : 

‘*Chartism means the bitter discontent, grown flerce and mad, 
the wrong condition of the Working Classes of England. It is 
& new name for a thing which has had many names, and which 
will yet have many. The matter of Chartism is weighty, deep- 
rooted, far-extending; did not begin yesterday ; will by no means 
end this day or to-morrow. Reform Ministry, constabulary, rural 
police, new grants of money to Birmingham; all this is well, or is 
not well; all this will only put down the Embodiment, or ‘ Chi- 
mera’ of Chartism. The Essence continuing, new Embodiments 
and Chimeras, madder or less mad, have to continue. The 
melancholy fact does remain, that this thing known at present by 
the name of Chartism does exist, has existed, and is like to exist, 
till quite other methods have been tried with it.” 

If for the English ‘‘Chartism” of 1840 we read the 
Trish ‘Tenant Right” of 1880, and its accompanying 
‘*Boycotting,” we have to deal with the same old question 
under a new name; touching which Carlyle asks: ‘‘ What 
means this bitter discontent of the workinz classes ? 
Whence comes it? whither goes it? Above all, at what 
price, on what terms, will it probably consent to depart 
from us and die into rest? These are the questions.” 
To these, and the further question, ‘‘ What are the Rights, 
what are the Mights of the disccntented Working Classes 
of England at this epoch ?” Carlyle could only reply: 
‘*He were an (idipus and deliverer from sad social pesti- 
lence, who could resolve us fully.” But Carlyle is not the 
(Edipus who has in any approximate dezrea solved this 
Sphinx riddle, He, however, got sure grasp of one of the 
elements of the solution: ‘The right to work is the right 
of the Working Man. He that will not work according to 
his faculty, let him perish. acgording to his necessity : 
there is no law juster than that.” To which we say 
Amen! provided only that we could abolish whvt Carlyle 
calls ‘‘the saddest of all sights that Fortune’s inequality 
exhibits under the sun—a man willing to work, able to 
work, and unable to find work.” In this-book Ourlyle 
has a few words about Ireland, true in 1840, and quite as 
true in 1881: 


“ We English pay, even now, the bitter smart of long centuries 
of injustice to our neighbor island. Injustice, doubt it not, 
abounds; or Ireland would not be miserable. The Earth is good, 
bountifully sends food and increase; if man’s unwisdom did not 
intervene and forbid. It was an evil day when Strigul first med- 
dled with that people. He could not extirpate them: could they 
but have agreed together, and extirpated him. England is guilty 
toward Ireland; and reaps at last, in full measure, the fruit of 
full fifteen generations of wrong-doing.” 


In 1840 Carlyle delivered a series of six lectures on 
‘* Heroes and Hero Worship,” which contain not a few 
noble and eloquent passages, notable amons which is 
what he hints rather than says about Oliver Cruuwell and 
the Puritans. He says: 

“As things gradually became manifest, the character of the 
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Puritans began to clear ‘itself. 
another taken down from the gibbet. 
and almost he alone, our poor Oliver,seems to hang on his gibbet, 


Their memories were one after 
- «s+ One Puritan, I think, 
and finds no heurty apologist anywhere. His dead body was 
hung in chains; his ‘ Place in History’ has been a place of igno- 
miny, accusation, blackness, and disgrace; and here to-day, who 
knows if it is not a rash act in me to be among the first to pro- 
nounce him not a knave and a liar, but a genuinely honest man.” 


In 1843 Curlyle put forth his ‘‘ Past and Present,” an 
olla podrid1 which contains not a few good things. About 


this time an old manuscript, written in the monkish Latin. 


of eight centuries ago, had been unearthed and put into 
print. Its title, done into English, was, ‘‘Chronicle of 
Jocelyn of Brake- 
lond, of Things 
Dono by Abbot 
Samson, of the 
Monastery of St. 
Edmand.” The 
purport of the 
Chronicle was that 
Samson, an obscure 
monk, was to the 
surprise of ull men 
made Abbot of the 
great Monastery of 
St. Edmondsbury. 
Ha found things 
in a bad condition 
every way. The 
monks had given 
themselves up to 
gluttony and wine- 
bibbing, and more- 
over, the revenues 
of the saint had 
been sadly admin- 
istered by Abbot 
Hugo, Samson’s 
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sions, interest, and 
compound interest, 
the debt had run 
up to $88,800, 
which Abbot Hugo 
had given bonds to 
pay off at the rate 
of $8,000 a year. Besides this, Benedict had memoranda 
of sundry small debts, fourteen years old, which brought 
his whole claim up to $120,000. Abbot Samson took it 
in hand to reform all these abuses, which he accomplished 
in an incredibly short period, and came to be among the 
notable men of his time, although Hume and Lingard 
never seem to have heard of him. 

Carlyle, we suppose, had written a review of this book 
of Jocelyn de Brakelond, intending it for some magazine ; 
but in the meanwhile sundry pages of his own had accu- 
mulated upon his hands, and he prefixed and added them 
to this review, these additions making two-thirds of the 
volume. “The Past” is the summary of Jocelyn’s book, 


here entitled ‘“‘The Ancient Monk”; while ‘‘The Pres- 
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ent” is made up of Carlylo’s own reflections, under various 
odd titles, such as ‘*Midas,” ‘ Sphinx,” ‘ Morrison's 
Pill,” ‘* Gospel of Dilettanteism,” ‘‘ Plugson of Undershot,” 
‘Sir Jabesh Windbag,” ‘Captains of Industry,” ‘Tho 
Gifted,” and ‘‘The Didactic.” Upon the whole, we may 
say that this ‘‘ Past and Present” makes a volume twice 
as large as ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” and worth about a tenth 
part as much. 

Carlyle’s ‘‘ Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell” 
was published in 1845. It had occupied most of his time 
for several years. After 1838, he ceased writing for maga- 
zines and reviews, his two latest papers, in the London and 
Westminster Re. 
view, being upon 
Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life 
of Scott,” and 
upon the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Varn- 
hagen von Ense,” 
neither of them of 
any special ac- 


count. As the 
Cromwell book 
grew upon his 


hands, it came to 
be a labor of love 
with him. Ho 
wished, as he says, 
to clear the mem- 
ory of the great 
Lord _ Protector 
from the obloquy 
which had _ been 
cast upon it, by 
‘presenting the 
authentic _utter- 
ances of the man 
himself,” with such 
narrative and eluci- 
dation as woul 
make them intelli- 


“from far and 
near ; fished them 


gible. “I have 
gathered them 
up,” he says, 
| 
| 


i up from foul Le- 
\\ thean quagmires, 
where they lay 
buried. I have 


washed, or endeav- 
ored to wash them 
clean from foreign 
stupidities, and the 
world shall see 
them in their own shape.” His word-portrait of Oliver, 
just about the time when he became Lord Protector, is 
worth all the portraits which we have of him : 


"A rather likely figure, I think. Stands some five foot ten or 
more; a man of strong, solid stature, and dignified, now partly 
military carriage; the expression of him valor and devout intel- 
ligence —energy and delicacy on a basis of simplicity. Fifty-four 
years old; brown hair and mustaches are getting gray. Massive 
stature; big, massive head, of somewhat leonine aspect; wart 
above the right eyebrow; nose of considerable blunt-aquiline pro- 
portions; strict yet copious lips, full of all tremulous sensibilities. 
and also, if need were, of all flercenesses and rigors; deep, loving 
eyes—call them grave, call them stern—looking from under those 
craggy brows as if in lifelong sorrow, and yet not thinking ‘t 
sorrow, thinking it only labor and endeavor; on the whole, & 
right noble lion-face; and to me royal enough.” 
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The Life of Cromwell yet remains to be written ; but | the world’s history”; and, furthermore, that ‘ This Oliver 
whoever shall write it fairly will have to draw largely 


was not a man of falsehoods, but a man of truths,” 
upon the material brought together by Carlyle, and will The completion of his ‘‘ Cromwell ” marks an important 
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have to agree with him that “Oliver Cromwell was the | epoch in the career of Carlyle. 
soul of the Puritan revolt, without whom it had never | half century of his life, and the first quarter century of 
been a revolt transcendently memorable, and an epoch in | his life’s work. By this time, if ever, he must have been 


With it closed the first 
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able to have attained fixed principles of social and political 
ethics, He seemed to have gained them. Social well- 
being, in his view, consisted in each man’s finding some 
honest work, or having it found for him. He must either 
work or starve; and as the State cannot well see its sub- 
jects starve, it must compel those to work who will not do 
so of themselves ; and, as the foundation of all, men must 
find, or have found for them, somebody to be their ruler. 
This idea runs through everything written by him during 
the remaining thirty years of his active career. 

During the five years after the completion of ‘Crom. 
well,” we find few traces of him, excepting that he had 
come to bea great “ talker ”—that kind of man upon whom 
he was always pouring out the vials of his scorn. As he 
would say, ‘the gift of the gab” had become fearfully devel- 
oped in him; and when men get to be great talkers, they 
are apt to say very much which they do not quite mean. 
As early as 1846, keen-witted Margaret Fuller saw and 
heard much of him, and thus sets forth her impression of 
him: ‘I understand that the habit and power of har- 


anguing have increased very muchuponhim. He does not | 


converse—he only harangues. He pours upon you a kind 
of satirical, heroical, critical poem, with regular cadences, 
and generally catching up, near beginning, some singular 


epithet, which serves as a refrain when his song is full, or | 


with which, as a knitting-needle, he catches up the 
stitches, if he has chanced to let fall a row. For the 
higher kind of poctry, he has no sense; and his talk on 
that subject is delightfully absurd. He sometimes stops 
to laugh at himself, then begins anew with fresh vigor.” 
In February, 1850, Carlyle began a series of monthly 
essays, under the title of the ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” 
which were continued until August. The revolutionary 
years, 1848-49, had come to a close, and the general out- 
look was evil enough, 
says Carlyle, ‘‘have seen more impressive days, days of 
endless calamity, disruption, dislocation, confusion worse 
confounded. There must be a new world, if there is to- be 
any world at all. That human beings in our Europe can 
ever return to the old, sorry routine, and proceed with 
any continuance there: this small hope is not now a ten- 
able one. These days of universal death must be days of 
universal new birth, if the ruin is not to bo total and final.” 
He thus sums up some of the leading aspects of the times: 


“ There is now a would-be reforming Pope, and a large unre- 
formable Popsdom. The European explosion is boundless and 
uncontrMlable; all kings are conscious that they are but play- 
actors. In France there is a weltering mob, presided over by M. 
de Lamartine, the first stump-orator in the world, standimg fora 
time on the highest stump. Democracy is an inevitable fact of 
the days we live in. But mere democracy for ever is impossible, 
since the universe is a monarchy. There is a new sacrament of 
divorcee, called ‘ emancipation’ and ‘ enfranchisement,’ as of the 
West Indian blacks and Irish whites; but the fate of emancipated 
helplessness is sooner or Jater tragically inevitable. British in- 
dustrial existence is fast becoming one huge poison-swamp of 
reoking pestilence. England never needed kings so much as now; 
but the new commander or king is not discoverable by popular 
clamor or by universal suffrage. The few wise men will have to 
take and keep command of the innumerable fovlish.” 


But the Vates of the ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” does not 
undertake to tell us how any man shall assure himself that 
he is one of the few wise men whose business it is to take 
command of the innumerable foolish ; or how, this assured, 
he can take and hold this divine commission. Moreover, 
before many months had passed, things for a generation 
took a very different turn from what Carlyle had antici- 
pated. The play-actor kings returned to their old theatres, 
and played their parts upon a wider stage than ever be- 
for. Democracy seemed thoroughly crushed out, even in 


France. Lamartine’s lofty stump was cut down, and upon 
its site Louis Napoleon erected the throne of the Second 
Empire, and things returned to their old sorry routine, 
This Second Empire, however, always seemed to Carlyle 
the veriest sham. Even in 1860, when it seemed to most 
men the firmest thing in the political universe, Carlyle 
said to Milburn: ‘I certainly expect that the day wil 
come when blue sulphurous flames will dart from behind 
the scenes, and consume the pile with all that are in it; 
or that the edifice will give way in a crash of ruin, and the 
whole—singer, audience and all—sink into the nethermost 
depths of uttermost perdition, where it seems to me they 
certainly belong.” ‘True prophecy, for Sédan and the 
Commune, and much more, lay only a half-score years in 
the future, 

A little before the commencement of these ‘* Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,” Carlyle had written a magazine paper entitled 
‘The Nigger Question,” which was subsequently re-pub- 
lished, and styled by him ‘The Precursor to the Latter. 
Day Pamphlets.” We wish that he could have let this 


“Few of the generations of men,” | 


thing die; but he has seen fit to preserve it by giving it a 
| place in his collected works, It is marked throughout by 
his worst eccentricities of style. But its faults lie far 
deeper than this—in its bitter, joering and inhuman spirit. 
We ciige only a couple of paragraphs: 
“West Indian affairs are in a very bad condition this good 
| while. The black population are doing remarkably well; our 
beautiful black darlings are at least happy, with little labor except 
to the teeth, which surely in those excellent horse-jaws of theirs 
will not fail. The West Indies, it appears, are short of labor, as in- 
deed is very conceivable; in those cases where the fortunate black 
man, by working about half an hour a day, can supply himself, by 
aid of sun and soil, with as much pumpkin as will suffice, he is 
| likely to be a little stiff to rise into hard work. The less fortunate 
white man of those tropical localities cannot work, and his black 
| neighbors, rich in pumpkin, is in no haste to help him.” 


But the white man wants much more than pumpkin— 
such as sugar and spices—and as, according to Carlyle, he 
cannot work in those regions, he can only get his luxuries 
by making the black man work for him, which the black 
man refuses to do except upon wages which the poor white 
man cannot afford to pay ; and slavery having been abol- 
ished, there is no way of getting the work out of him. 
He hopes that by-and-by things in this regard will amend; 
and that the West Indian whites will be in a condition 
to be idle, and compel the blacks to produce sugar and 
spices for them, under pain of getting no pumpkin for 
themselves, Speaking for himself and for these British 
whites, he says : 

“Not a pumpkin, Quashes, not a square yard of soll, till you 
agree to give the State so many days of service. The State wants 
sugar from these islands, and means to have it. The islunds are 
good withal for pepper, for sago, for arrow-root, for coffee, per- 
haps for cinnamon, and precious spices. The gods wish, besides 
pumpkins, that spices and other valuable products be grown 
there. Quashee, if he will not helpin bringing out the spices, 
will get himself made a slave again; and with beneficent whip, 
since other methods avail not, will be compelled to work.” 


But, upon the whole, instead of a formal return to slay- 
ery, Carlyle favors the idea that the blacks in the West 
Indies should be made Adscripti Glebe, persons “ ‘bound 
to the soil,’ after the manner of the old European serfs ” ; 
a thing which he hears has been done to the Dutch black 
in Java. To an imaginary suggestion that the measures 
indicated by him might conflict with some rights of the 
West Indian’ blacks, he replies with the contemptuous 
sniff: ‘I never thought the ‘rights of negroes’ worth 
much discussing, nor the rights of man in any form.” 
Ten years before he had presented, as the leading ques- 
tion of the time, the question: ‘‘ What are the Rights, 
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what are the Mights of the discontented Working Classes 
of England at this epoch?” We would gladly believe 
that this pamphlet rose from a severe attack of dyspepsia 
suffered by its author. 

Just about this time—thatis, in 1851—Carlyle published 
his ‘‘ Life of John Sterling,” one of the best and most 
healthful biographies in our language. As for the man 
himself, as Carlyle says, there was no special reason why 
his biography need be written. He died in 1844, at the 
age of thirty-eight. Great things had been expected of 
him ; but owing to ill health nothing very great was 
achieved by him. But the very excellent Archdeacon 
Hare had published a memoir of Sterling, which Carlyle, 
who knew and loved the man, thought gave an untrue 
idea of his character. So by way of antidote he prepared 
this work, Apart from what is said of Sterling himself, 
there is a chapter of high interest describing Coleridge, 
as he was about 1829, some five years before death called 
him away—his life-work undone, and scarcely even at- 
tempted. 

The ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets” and the ‘‘ Life of Ster- 
ling” off his hands, Carlyle set himself seriously at work 
upon his ‘‘ History of Frederick the Great,” which grew 
to be the labor of not less than fifteen years ; constituting 
in bulk nearly a third of his collected works. Of this 
history the space at our disposal leaves us no room to 
speak. Saving Gibbcn’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” and Mot- 
ley’s Dutch histories, we know of no historical work 
which has been so thoroughly wrought up from original 
authorities, He mastered his subject in all its details and 
surroundings. -He penetrated the potty politics of the 
day, and has demolished many a lofty myth which had 
got passed off as veritable history. From bushels of chaff 
he winnows the one grain of wheat. His descriptions of 
battles and sieges we think the best in our language. 
Frederick everywhere appears as the central figure; and 
we come to know him as he appeared to Carlyle. He al- 
most apotheosizes hishero, To us—accepting all Carlyle’s 
facts—he appears to have been only a man of keen under- 
standing, firm temper and indomitable will ; knowing very 
clearly what he wanted in this world, and having an abso- 
lute indifference as to the means by which he sought to 
gain his ends. 

With the ‘‘ History of Frederick,” Carlyle’s long career 
as a ‘Writer of Books” drew near its close, The first 
and second volumes appeared in 1858, the third and fourth 
in 1862, the fifth and sixth in 1864, when the author had 
just reached the age of threescore and ten. In 1866 he was 
chosen Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. This 
is an honorary position, much desired by men of culture. 
Curlyle’s predecessor was Mr. Gladstone ; his competitor 
was Mr. Disraeli, whom of late years we know as Lord 
Beaconsfield. The duties of this office are merely nominal, 
being mainly to deliver an inaugural address, and perhaps 
a valedictory. Carlyle’s Inaugural was certainly not what 
had been expected from him. It was a calm, wise, and 
pleasant talk, touching indeed upon many of the topics 
treated of in the ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” but in a very 
different tone. One paragraph appears to us most touch- 
ing, coming as it does from the writer of so many books, 
and the talker of so many talks—wise and unwise. He 
says to the students gathered where he had been a student 
‘ half a century before : 


“Brave young friends, you are, what I am not, in the happy 
case to be something and to do something, instead of eloquently 
talking about what has been done, and may be. The old are what 
they are, and will not alter. Our hope is in you; and may future 
generations, acquainted with the Silences, and what is noble and 
faithful and divine, look back on us with pity and incredulous 
astonishment.” 
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This Edinburgh Inaugural has an interest quite pathetio 
in connection with Carlyle’s own personal history. The 
words had scarcely fallen from his lips when tidings came 
to him that he should never again look upon the living 
face of that wife who had ‘‘for moro than forty years been 
the true and loving helpmate of her husband, and by act 
and word unwearily forwarded him, as none else could, in 
all of worthy that he did or attempted.” One could wish 
that this Inaugural were the latest recorded words of Car- 
lyle. But in 1867 he wrote a magazine paper, entitled 
“Shooting Niagara and After,” which, with many good 
things, contains some of the poorest ever written by him. 
He had occasion to speak of our great Civil War, now over 
by two years and more, and in it he could only see a 
bloody fight as to whether servants should be hired by the 
week or month, or for life. He could not see that beyond 
what he calls ‘*the Nigger Question,” which he considers 
‘fone of the smallest, which did not much concern man- 
kind in the present time of struggles and hurries,” was the 
far deeper one of the future destiny of these United States 
—whether, indeed, there was in the future to be any such 
nation, or whether North America should be what South 
America now is and has been for a generation and more. 
In 1870 Carlyle wrote a letter to tho London Times touch- 
ing the Franco-German War, then drawing to a close, in 
which he fully justified the Germans for the rigorous 
terms which they imposed upon their prostrate enemy. 
In 1875, Carlyle, now fourscore, put forth a little volume 
containing historical sketches of the ‘‘ Early Kings of 
Norway,” and a paper on ‘‘ The Portraits of John Knox,” 
of no special account. 


The last words in the foregoing pages had hardly 
been written, when the expected tidings came that Thomas 
Carlyle was dead. He died on the 5th of February, in 
the modest home at Chelsea, London, where he had dwelt 
and wrought for six-and-forty years, having two months 
before entered upon his eighty-sixth year. Of the last 
five years of his lifo little need be said. ‘They were marked 
by slow but sure decay of physical power, and gradual 
failure of intellectual activity, until he finally passed away 
with scarcely a consciousness of suffering. His life-work 
had been done, and has passed into the eternities. It had 
been presumed that he would be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where rest so many of the soldiers and statesmen, 
artists and authors, who have shed glory upon the English 
name, But he had willed otherwise. He would sleep 
with his fathers in the quiet churchyard of his native Eccle- 
fechan. And there they laid him. 

Upon James Anthony Froude has been devolved the 
task of writing the Life of Carlyle ; and he has just told 
us something of the wealth of material which has been 
placed in his hands. He says: ‘ 

“Tt was the wish of Carlyle that no biography of him 
should be written, or attempted to be written ; his Life 
was in his Works; his private history was his own—a 
thing with which the world had no concern ; nor did he 
think that I or any one was likely to give a true version 
of it. On subsequent reflection, he considered that a life 
or lives of him would certainly appear from some hand ; 
and, since it must be so, he made over to me all his cor- 
respondence, his journals, private papers, and unfinished 
manuscripts, with permission to use or destroy them as I 
might think fit.” 

These materials were extremely voluminous, There 
were more than a thousand letters written by or to Car- 
lyle; ‘‘Reminiscences” of his father, his mother, of 
Edward Irving, Francis Jeffrey, and other eminent men ; 
and a ‘*Memorial” of Mrs, Carlyle, intended for an 
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introduction to a collection of her letters. These sketches | from Goethe, Mill, Jeffrey, Sterling, Emerson, Leigh 
could not well be introduced into a Memoir; but he con- | Hunt, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, Varnhagen von Ense, and 
siders them in every way worthy of separate publication, | many other famous persons. Paper and ink, it is said, 
and it is announced that they will soon appear. | should be spared over the biography of a remarkable man, 
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“‘ Besides these,” continues Mr. Froude, ‘‘the mass of | I must try to discover the true mean between the too much 
matter remaiving on my hands is so extensive that I have | and the too little.” 

not yet decided in what way to use it. Mr. Carlyle’s | Such a work must in any case take time; and the 
own letters are so uniformly admirable that none of them | smaller that fit mean between the too much and the too 
ought to be lost. The same may be said of letters to him | | little shall be, the greater, perhaps, will be the labor. If 


CORNELIE’S WEDDING GIFT. 


Mr. Froude shali in any good degree succeed in the ac- 
complishment of his task, we may safely promise our- 
selves that we shall have in it a work which will take rank 
among the foremost biographies in our language. 


CORNELIE’S WEDDING GIFT. 
By EsTuer SERLE KENNETH. 


[xy the tumble-down old cottage of Daisypaths, young 
Wallaston put a fresh canvas upon his easel. 

“Tm going 
to try for it, | 
Fleetwood,” | 
be said, in a 
half-awed | 

| 
| 
} 


—— 


tone. 

Fleetwood 
nodded, \ 
“ Yes, my \ 
boy.” . 

**T must, at 
least, try,” 
said Wallas- 
ton, 

“T know,” 
said Fileet- 
wood, gently. 

“You see, 
it would just 
make me, if 
Dr. Armand 
took my pic- 
ture. It would 
give me posi- 
tion, fortune, 
and— Cor- 
nelie!” added 
the young 
artist, his 
blonde cheek 
growing pale 
with emotion. 

“Tt would, 
Ernest,” res- 
ponded the 
elder man. 

His loose 
ebon hair 
shaded his 
olive cheek. 

He had a sen- 
sitive mouth, 


MM 
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patient eyes. 
He might have 
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Fleetwood had not thought he should try. But when; 
in the silence of his studio, he reflected, he changed his 
mind. 

To succeed in painting the panel for Dr. Armand would 
give the artist a quick popularity, wealth, and the position 
to aspire to Cornelie Armand’s hand. 

Cornelie—no hothouse rose was ever tenderer or sweeter. 
The artists said among themselves that her sylph-lik» 
figure would make her husband’s fortune, were he a 
painter. 

But Fleetwood loved the girl. Her bronz2-brown head 
was dear to 
him. Hee 
sweet eyed 
inspired his 
soul with en- 
thusiasm. 

He had met 
her thrice; 
she scarcely 
knew his 
name, _ per- 
haps; but he 
felt that he 
could win her, 
had he a place 
in the world. 

He had su- 
perior talent ; 
his powers 
were matured, 
also; but he 
had wasted 
much time— 
lacking — pur- 
pose, perhaps. 
He looked 
back regret- 
fully now. 

That day, 
when he re- 
turned from 
Daisy paths, 
he repaired 
with slow step 
to his studio, 
His feet went 
unconsciously 
over the stair 
of the high 
4 F am J building. 
7 ffs With a cold 
/ 


ppg | hee 


jes 2S A 


been five-and- 
thirty. 

The fresh-cheeked boy was dear to him. They had trav- 
eled together abroad ; he had saved Ernest’s life upon the 
Mediterranean. Now that they had returned, ho came out 
t» Daisypaths often to see his young friend. He was in- 
terested in the boy’s success, who had talent—he could 
pain’ ; but he had never yet done anything excellent. 

A fortnight before, Dr. Gustave Armand, the virtuoso 
and connoisseur of the city, owner of a magnificent mansion 
building at Eightelms, as the place was called, had brought 
together a company of young American artists, and an- 
nounced his want of a landscape panel for a niche of 
his superb drawing-room. 


CORNELIE’S WEDDING-GIFT.—‘‘ HE LED THE WAY TO THE SIDE ROOM, AND WITH HIS OWN HAND 
LIFTED FLEETWOOD’S PICTURE UPON THB TABLE,” 


The full- 
lighted room 


was in a blaze ofSummer sunshine. Upon the easel was 


a half-finished picture. 

It was a view of the scenery below Eightelms, and also 
before Daisypaths, for the cottage stood below the hill on 
which arose tho walls and pillars of the rich man’s new 
mansion. A lovely haven scene, with the burnished tide 
rippling in between the low, dark reefs—velvet-clothed 
knolls and blue hills beneath sunset skies. 

Fleetwood had considered it a happy thought to dupli- 
cate this view without the windows of Eightelms’ draw- 
ing-room. And heaven had seemed to lend him aid as he 
painted it, The ripples of water had caught the pure gold 
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of the sky. Nettle Knoll, where he had first seen Cornelie 
Armand at archery, rounded with lush green, and the line 
of low blue hills rested beneath hovering clouds, roseate 
and shining. In the offing was a single white sail, melting 
into lilac mist. In the foreground, daisied fields. 

Fleetwood looked long at the picture, recognizing his 
own snecess, Then he turned away with a troubled brow. 

Ten days later he was again at Daisypaths, Ernest was 
in excellent spirits. 

“‘Tam doing my best, Fleetwood |” he cried. 
knew I have made some good points, Come and look at 
my picture. Do you know,” he added, ‘‘I have had a 
most fortunate thought? I have painted the offing !” 

He uncovered the canvas, Fleetwood started. 

By a strange coincidence, the view was the same as his 
own, and it was well done. Ernest was surpassing himself, 

‘“‘Is it promising ?—is it good ?” asked the young man, 
eagerly, 

**It is very good, Ernest.” 

The tears started into Ernest's eyes. 

‘**Thank you, old fellow! I'd give more for a word of 
praise from you than from any other artist in the world. I 
owe so much instruction to you, you know, Fleetwood.” 

** By-the-by, Ernest, do you see Cornelie ?” 

“Yes ; I met her walking this morning with her great 
dog, Marquis, I—I don’t think she is averse to me, Fleet- 
wood,” 

‘* Ah J” 

“She is so lovely, so sweet, so modest! Oh, but I 
should think the heavens had fallen upon my head, angels 
and all, if I could become her husband |!” 

Fleetwood surveyed his face of rapture. 

** You think she loves you, Ernest ?” 

‘* 4 little,” with an ingenuous blush. ‘‘ But—but, Fleet- 
wood, she is a good daughter; she would never marry 
against her father’s wishes, The old man dotes on her, 
you know; she is his only child. If I earn her, she is, 
perhaps, mine. Not otherwise.” 

Fleetwood turned silently away. 

For a week more he worked assiduously at his picture. 
He seemed to find relief from his mind’s conflict in enrich- 
ing and elaborating it. 

Finally it was perfect. Another touch would mar. 

He seated himself at a distance, and surveyed it. Yes, 
he had surpassed himself, and well he knew the secret of 
his success, 

It was his love for Cornelie, 


He turned the canvas with its face to the wall, and shut | 


up his studio. 

The day before the exhibition he went once more to 
Daisy paths. 

Ernest greeted him with feverish earnestness. 

**T want your final judgment, Fleetwood. I have been 
s0 wrapped up in this work, that I can form no idea of the 
final result,”’ 

Fleetwood gazed at the canvas with a sharp criticism. 
He saw a weakness here, a crudity there, as well as if he 
were not partial to the boy, had not toile devotedly in his 
instraction. 

Ernest, close at his side, watched him. He could hear 
the boy's heart beat. Fleetwood turned and looked into 
his beautiful, beseeching eyes. 

“I like it, Ernest. It marks great improvement. But 
I do not like to see you so eager for its success with Dr. 
Armand. He may—is likely to prefer others—five other 
artists compete, you know.” 

Yet, his mind was made up. He would not bid against 
this young, ardent heart. 

** But, if you like it, Fleetwood, I cannot help hoping ; 


“And I | 
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indeed, I cannot, I think so much of your criticism. If 
you had entered the lists, I should never have made an 
effort. You, of course, would have taken the prize. Ah, 
if you had loved Cornelie as I do, you would have danced 
with joy at such a chance |” 

Fleetwood smiled sadly. 

‘* When do you send your picture up, Ernest ?” 

‘To-morrow. Dr. Armand’s valet, Baptiste, was here 
to-day, and gave me notice, Wish me success, Fleet- 
wood !” 

“IT do, my boy, with all my heart.” 

The two men shook hands. 

Now that he had given up all ambition for himself, he 
was fervently desirous that Ernest should succeed. It 
seemed as if the boy had never been so dear to him. 

He could not set himself to work on the following day, 
nor the next, nor the next. On the fourth morning there 
was a furious knocking at his bedroom-door. He unclosed 
it. Ernest burst in. 

** Hurrah ! hurrah !” he cried. 
picture has been chosen !” 

‘* Heaven be thanked !” returned Fleetwood, 
not have borne it if we both had lost,” 

Ernest did not heed. 

*‘T am to have a thousand dollars, Fleetwood ; and see 
here, Cornelie sent me this’—and he pulled a crushed 
rose from his breast, ‘* Ah, the blessed little darling ! she 
knew I would have courage now to come to Eightelms, 
Wish me joy !” 

“Gladly, Ernest.” 

Ernest was wild with delight. Fleetwood watched him 
with a tender smile, that had in it something pathetic. 

A broad and flower-strewn path had surely opened be- 
fore the boy. He now commanded attention in the ranks 
of young artists ; orders flowed in; he was liberally re- 
munerated, and in a mouth he was engaged to Cornelia 
Armand. 

By-and-by, in October, Fleetwood received an invitation 
to the wedding. 

Then he turned his picture from the wall, looked at it 
fondly, and sent it to be richly framed. 

There was some delay, but it was sent to Eightelms on 
the marriage evening. 

The beautiful mansion was completed now, and the wed- 
ding-guests flitted from one marvelous room to another, 
lost in admiration. 

Dr. Armand touched Fleetwood upon the arm, as he 
stood gazing upon Ernest's panel. 

**My dear young friend, I thought you would paint 
that for me; I had secretly ‘satisfied myself that you 
would do it. But it seems you did not care to make the 
attempt. Very preity, isn’t it? But do you know”— 
rubbing his hand through his silvered hair—‘‘I selected 
it to a great extent on account of the subject. You recog- 
nize the offing ?” 

Fleetwood assented. 

‘** The idea pleased me, you know,” said Dr. Armand. 

A servant came up and whispered in the old gentleman's 
ear. Fleetwood partly heard, and followed to a side- 
room, where attendants were busy unpacking something 
from a box which had just arrived. Dr. Armand caught a 
glimpse—fiushed, paled, staid every hand. 

* Wait ; turn it to the wall until your mistress comes 
down. The bride must have the first sight of this, It is 
wonderful !” 

Half an hour later the bridel party were in the room 
and the ceremony performed. 

The enthusiastic old connoisseur interrupted the congrat- 
ulations to say : 


“‘T am the victor! My 
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**Come with me, Cornelie, 
you.” 

He led the way to tho side-room, with his own hand 
lifted Fleetwood’s picture upon a table, and rested it 
against the wall. 

‘Oh! the offing!” cried Cornelie. ‘See the sky, the 
light glinting upon the rocks, the sail flitting away in the 
purple mist! Oh, Ernest, dear! this is far, far lovelier 
than yours !” 

And Fleetwood turned away satisfied. 

He is the family friend to-day. Ernest’s children climb 
upon his knees and love him; yet no one but tho artist 
knows, to this hour, who painted the second picture of 
the offing—Cornelie’s wedding-gift. 


I have something to show 


THE FREDERICK IV, FACADE, CASTLE OF 
HELDELBERG. 

Tue side of tlie Castle of Heidelberg that faces the city 
was built toward the close of the sixteenth century, in the 
reign of Frederick IV. The gateway and staircase leading 
to the main terrace are very striking. Tho statues in the 
court of honor represent the Paladins and Emperors of 
Germany, Charlemagne, Rudolph, Louis IV., Rupert; 
Otho, King of Hungary ; Christopher, King of Denmark ; 
Frederick the Wise; Otho. Henry, the Magnanimous ; 
Frederick IIT., the Pious ; Louis VI.; John Casimir, and 
Frederick 1V. Some of the sculpture is remarkable, as 
well as the first row of columns, 

All was executed in one year, by the architect Sebastian 
Goetz, a Swiss, with one single assistant sculptor. It was 
said that they received fifty florins a statue—a consider- 
able price for those days. 

In one part of the lower story of the castle there was 
evidently once a chapel, as the inscription over the door 
seems to indicate: ‘‘ This is the gate of the Lord, wherein 
the just shall enter.” 


CATCHING STURGEON IN RUSSIA, 


THe common sturgeon, stellated and bastard varieties, 
are caught in immense quantities in various parts of the 
Caspian, but especially in the estuaries of the Volga and 
Ural, The bastard sturgeon is about the size of the com- 
mon sturgeon, the conformation of the body, as well as 
the taste of the flesh, resembling the latter fish, with this 
difference, however, that the flesh of the bastard sturgeon 
is a little coarser in taste, which is easily recognized, It 
is well known that the bastard sturgeon is a cross between 
the female som (great sturgeon) and the common sturgeon, 
or the female stellated sturgeon. 

One of the peculiarities of these fish is that they hiber- 
nate during Winter in holes in the beds of rivers and the 
natural hollows of the sea-bed near the coast, Here they 
assemble in immense shoals, and press closely together, 
as the Russians say, ‘‘ like herrings in a barrel,” and cover 
themselves all over with a kind of thick slime, which 
exudes from the body, and forms what the Ural Cossack 
fishermen call the shirt. The whole shoal then becomes 
benumbed, as it were, and immovable, and passes into a 
torpid state. The fish, however, can be roused ; but it 
does not exhibit that energy which it displays in the Sum- 
mer-time, 

It has been noticed that the fish always choose the same 
places of refuge which they had formerly occupied. In 
the Summer-time the belouga becomes strong, and is act- 
ually dangerous for the fishermen, who not infrequently 
fall victims to its ferocity. It happens sometimes that 
when a belouga gets caught on the sharp, thick hooks of 
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the submerged gear, especially at the period of the first 
movement of the fish, when the crowding and pressure of 
the shoal is exceedingly great, this monster of the deep 
will tear away the hooks and swallow them, without any 
apparent injury to itself, although it has been wounded 
all over with the sharp points of these weapons, and drag 
away with it the rope to which the other hooks are at- 
tached, together with as many as a thousand fishing-lines. 
It also happens that when the fisher rows out to try the 
lines, and finds an enormous belouga caught on the hooks, 
and is just about to secure the prize, the fish will start up 
all of a sudden, dart aside, and carry away with it the 
whole of the gear, as well as the man and boat, reminding 
one of whale-fishing on a small scale. The fisher keeps 
tight hold of the rope, for the gear is valuable, and so is 
the booty. The belouga drags the boat out into the open 
sea; the fisher gives him rope, and away he dashes with 
renewed energy; but these efforts are met with the dex- 
terity and firmness of the fisherman, At last the fish 
becomes exhausted ; the hooks sticking in the flesh occa- 
sion great pain from this darting furiously to and fro; 
then comes a deadstop. The fisherman draws the belouga 
alongside his boat, kills it by repeated blows on the head 
with a heavy truncheon, and then swaying or rocking the 
boat to and fro, by means of the waves occasioned by this 
movement washes the huge fish into the boat. This ma. 
nceuvre requires great experience, a certain knack, and a 
good stock of confidence and courage ; for it should be 
borne in mind that all this takes place in the open sea, 
far away from the shore, and frequently in a half-rotten 
boat. 

The belouga feeds on all sorts of things ; besides small 
fish, it readily swallows mussels and stones, snaps up wild 
ducks leisurely swimming on the top of the water, and 
not infrequently attacks seals, The fish seems endowed 
with a considerable share of intelligence, for, when it sees 
at the bottom anything that it thinks fit for food, and can- 
not conveniently seize it in the ordinary way, it beats 


| about with its tail, causing a sort of current of water up- 


ward, which brings up the coveted morsel sufficiently high 
to enable the fish to get hold of it. 

The common sturgeon and the stellated sturgeon are 
more lively than the belouga, and are pretty strong when 
resisting the efforts of the fisherman to secure them. The 
former fish reaches the weight of 3? hundredweight, the 
latter 13 hundredweight. 


—— —— 


SHETLAND PONIES, 

Tue ponies are not an agricultural, but a domestic, ne- 
cessity. In Shetland, as in parts of Ireland, every family 
depends for its supply of fuel on peat, and, ns the peat is 
seldom found near at hand on the shore, where the houses 
stand, but on the hill behind them—thero is always a hill 
in the rear in Shetland, every island consisting mainly of 
hill, with a patch or two of ‘smooth ” land in a few snug 
nooks by the shore—and as it often is at a distance of sev- 
eral steep and stony miles, each house requires several 
ponies, the number depending on the distance and the 
character of the road. A family living ‘‘converient” to 
the peat may require only two peat-carriers, and another 
family may require half a dozen. 

The material, after it has been dug and dried in the 
usual manner, is carried home on the backs of the ponies 
in baskets called “‘ cassies.” It is obvious that the back, 
which has to perform this kind of service, should be broad 
and strong. The Shetland pony is a striking example of 
development ; for generations past he has been bred and 
reared and trained with a uniformity which could not 
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have been secured in any other part of the United King- 
dom. Hence his physique and general character, his her- 
editary instincts aud intelligence, his small size, and his 
purity and fixity of type. A pony belonging to a breed 
which has had to pick its zigzag way down a steep decliv- 
ity during the many generations must be sure-footed. By 
the same rule a pony whose grooms and playmates include 


THE FAIRY REVEL.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 402. 


a dozen juveniles—the children of the neighborhood, who 
roll about underneath him or upon his back—must be 
gentle; and the same pony, living on the scathold on air 
sometimes rather than on herbage, must be hardy. 

The pony of the Shetland Isles is, in fact, the offspring 
of circumstances. Hoe is the pet of the family, gentle as 
the Arab’s steed under similar training. He will follow 
his friends indoors like a dog, and lick the platters or the 
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children’s faces. He has no more kick in him than a cat, 
and no more bite thana puppy. He is a uoble example 
of the complete suppression of these vicious propensities 
that some of his kind exhibit when they are ill-treated, 
and of the intelligence and good temper that may be de. 
veloped in horses by kindness. There is no precedent for 
his runnlag away, nor for his becoming frightened or tired, 
even when he has 
carried some stout 
laird from Lerwick 
to his house, many 
Scotch miles across 
the hills, He moves 
down the rugged 
hillsides with admir- 
able circumspection, 
loaded  pannier. 
fashion with two 
heavy ‘‘cassies” of 
peat, picking his way 
step by step, some- 
times sideways, In 
crossing boggy spots, 
where the water is 
retained, and a green 
carpet of aquatic 
grass might deceive 
some steeds and 
bring them headlong 
to grief in the spongy 
trap, he carefully 
smells the surface, 
and is thus enabled 
to circumvent the 
danger. 

In the Winter the 
Shetland pony wears 
a coat made of felted 
hair, and specially 
suited for the season. 
His thick Winter 
garment is well 
adapted for protect- 
ing him against the 
fogs and damps of 
the climate, It is 
exceedingly warm 
and comfortcble, fits 
close to the wearer's 
dapper form, and is 
not bad-looking 
when new. But 
when the coat grows 
old toward Spring, at 
the season when the 
new one should ap- 
pear, it becomes the 
shabbiest garment of 
the kind that you 
often see. Its very 
amplitude and the 
abundance or the material render it the more conspicuous, 
when it peels and hangs for a while ragged and worn out, 
and then falls bit by bit, till the whole of it disappears. 
No horse looks at his best when losing his old coat, and 
the more coat there may be to lose the worse he looks. 


Ir you act with a view to praise only you deserve none. 
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THE UNSEALED LETTER, —‘'‘'IN THE COOL CONSERVATORY, TWO FIGURES STOOD BY A LITTLE SPLASHING FOUNTAIN,” 


SEE NEXT PAGE. , 
Vol. XI., No, 4—26, 
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Tarovuan the forest, by the river 

Lo! the fairy torches quiver; 

Oberon in state is sitting, 

Darting fireflies round him flitting; 

By his side 

His fairy bride; 

And the nightingale is singing; 

And the lily-bells are ringing; 

Fairy trumpets gayly pealing; 

Fairy music softly stealing 

Underneath the night-blue ceiling, 
Patined with gold stars a-shining 
Through the moss-set branches twininz, 
Leaf and stem with lamps aglow 

That the glittering glow-worms show. 
Acorn-cup wit! nectar filled, 

Takes the Elf-hing in his han:l; 
Greets he first his queen self-willed; 
Greets he next the fairy band; 
Drinks he, “To each mortal lover!” 
“Fatry subjects, prove your power; 
Round the magic roses hover, 

Lend enchantment to each flower; 
Give the lover courage true, 

That his heart mo more despair; 
Dry the maidea’s eyes of blue, 
Wrinkies smooth from forcheads fair. 
Fairy subjects, prove your might 

In the rare »idsuminer night.” 


Le UNSEALED LETTER. 


AM bound by 
dead !”"’ 

Evelyn White's face was very pale 
as she spoke these last words, but 
her tone proved that she would not 
be moved from the promise of which 
4 she spoke. 

Gwynne Elliot made an impatient 
movement, and his voice was harsher 
than was justifiable in a lover, as he 
answered : 


a promise to the 


eonsulted Dr. Morrison, who assures 
me there would be no cruelty in put- 
ting Hannah in a good asylum.” 

< “No cruelty!’ Evelyn’s voice 
broke now, and her soft blue eyes filled with tears. 


SN 
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* How can he judge of the heart of that poor afflicted | 


child? From the time I was ten years old, and’ Hannah 
six, she has been my constant charge. I have cared for 
her in every way, and no child ever gave a parent fonder 
love than she has given me.” 

“She will forget. An idiot’s memory must be short.” 

** Hannah ean scarcely be called an idiot, Gwynne. God 
has clouded her intellect, it is true, and denied her strong 
mental power ; but her heart is untonched—warm, loving 
andtender. When my mother and father died, I promised 
each that I would never part from Hannah.” 

‘But, Evelyn, darling,” and Gwynne’s voice was now 
loving and tender, “it is for yourself Iam now pleading. 
In your quiet country home, away from all society, with 
your garden, your calm country walks, the sympathy of 
your neighbors, the care of your aftlicted sister is an easy 
labor of love. It will be far different in the city, amid 
your cares and duties as the wife of a wealthy man. So- 
ciety will have a claim upon yon, and yon will find it far 
from easy to spare time from Hannah, Trust me, I 
am the best judge.” 


dear, 
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“It is folly—perfect folly! I have | 


“‘Gwynne,” Evelyn said, earnestly, ‘‘ when you asked 
me to be your wife, three months ago, I told you I was 
not the woman you should havechosen. You are wealthy, 
talented, handsome, fond of society, and a favorite there, 
You see, Aunt Grace has spoken of you to me many times, 
1am poor, unused entirely to city life, and tied down by 
duties and promises to my parents.” 

** You wish to dismiss me ?” cried her lover, hotly, 

‘**T fear it must be so,” was the sad, low answer. 

“This is your constancy !” 

*‘Nay, Gwynne; I told you from the first that any 
house of mine must also shelter my sister. You said then 
it should be as I wished,” 

‘* Bat she ties you hand and foot. 
what a slave you were to the girl.” 

* And now that you do realize it, you see I was right.” 

‘Be it as you wish, then,” was the angry reply. “I 
will leave Hope to-day, aud trouble you no more.” 

“‘Gwynne. not in anger! Do not leave me in anger!” 

But before the words were spoken, Gwynne was beyond 
the reach of the sweet voice, striding across the little 
garden, and upen the road, and soon out of sight of Eve- 
lyn’s eyes, misty with fast-gathering tears, 

‘This was the end; then she thought of her love-dream. 
She was very young, not twenty, and Gwynne had won 
her whole heart. He had come to Hope in the early 
Spring, to spend a few months with an old friend there, 
and his artist eye had soon singled out Evelyn in the littlo 
village church, as the loveliest girl he had over gazed 
upon. Beauties, at home and abroad, he had seen by 
dozens, but this face was alone in its purity and sweetness, 
Not only in form and feature was the girl rarely beautiful, 
but she had the greater charm of expression. 

Inquiry soon told the stranger Evelyn’s simple history. 
She was the orphan daughter of the clergyman of Hope, 
who had died nearly two years before, foilowing his witu 
to the grave after only a few weeks of separation. 

He had saved enough to leave to his children the little 
cottage where they lived, and an income just sufliciert, 
with economy, to feed and clothe them. 

The younger sister, the gossips told Gwynne, was foolish, 
and Evelyn was her unwearied nurse and companion, for 
she was a poor, sickly thing—a great care and trouble. 

‘*There is an old servant lives with them,” was added ; 


I did not realize then 


| “but she only takes care of the house, and does the couk- 


| 


ing. Ali the care of Hannah falls upon Evelyn.” 

It was easy enough, in the primitive little village, for 
Gwynne to meet Evelyn, and form her acquaintance. Every 
meeting added to his admiration. It was a rest to him to 
find such guileless, winning manners, such a gentle voice, 
such a pure mind, after his sojourn in cities for a life oi 
nearly thirty years, There was a winning grace in the 
girl he had not expected to find. 

It was evident that she had been most carefully edu- 
cated, aud her knowledge of languages and music was sur- 
prising, in her secluded life. 

** All I know, papa and my mother taught me,” she told 
Gwynne one day. ‘It is very little, but I keep up my 
study and music now, because I am often lonely.” 

Was it strange that the lonely heart should be quickly 
won by Gwynne’s handsome face, and fiery, impetuous 
courting ? To the simple girl he was a compound of every 
hero of whom she had heard or read ; and apart from 
the glamour of her love and inexperience, he was a man it 
was no shame to love—a man of brilliant intellect, trav- 
eled, courtly and graceful, and one whose name stood 
high for moral as well as social position. 

That he was hot-tempered, selfish and exacting, Evelrn 
discovered, without any diminution of her love. But s20 
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gave her affections blindly, and not until her mother’s 
sister came down, for a month of rest from city pleasures, 
did the girl read the secret of her own heart. 

From Mrs, Maxwell she learned much of Gwynne’s life ; 
his popularity, his means and standing. 

“ And it is evident he loves you,”’ Mrs. Maxwell said, on 
one occasion, ‘As his wife, you could have the position 
your mother sacrificed to become the wife of a country 
parson. I don’t mesn any disrespect to your father, Eve- 
lyn, for I both loved and honored him; but your grand- 
father was a statesman of world-wide fame, and it was 
rather a disappointment to him that my sister did not 
make a more brilliant match. You might be as much ofa 
belle as she was, Evelyn, if you would listen to me.” 

‘*Leave Hannah ?” 

“Yes. 
Winter, while you came to me.” 

“She is always sick in the Winter, Aunt Grace.” 

“‘T know it is of no use to urge you,” answered the lady. 


“I have tried that too often ; but I hope Gwyune Elliot | 


will woo more successfully.” 

And in the Summer, after Aunt Grace had flitted Sara- 
toga-ward, Gwynne told his love, and won Evelyn’s heart. 
Humble and timid, the girl had scarcely dared to believe 
her own happiness, and had urged her own unworthiness 


upon her lover, only to be answered by caresses and pro- | 


testations of undying love. 

Not until he was an accepted suitor did Gwynne find 
himself often thrown into the society of his lady-love’s 
feeble-minded sister. It required all his love for Evelyn, 
all his chivalry, all his patience, to endure the presence of 
the awkward, uncouth girl, whose very affection for his 
betrothed was repulsive to him. Day by day the idea of 
having his wife tied down by this heavy care grew more 
distasteful to him, till, finally, a consultation with the vil- 
lage doctor resulted in the conversation recorded. 

Gwynne returned to town in hot anger, and Evelyn tried 
to crush down her heartache in new duties. The sudden 
rupture of her engagement would have probably been 
more bitter to her had she not anticipated it from the first, 
Her love was not selfish, and she knew well how trying all 
her sister’s peculiarities must be to a stranger. A timid 
distrust of her own powers of retaining the love she had 
gained was also added, and it was with no feeling of sur- 
prise that she accepted the fact of Gwynne’s faithlessness, 

None the less, however, she missed the companionship 
that had been so dear to her ; the devoted attentions, the 
tender care, which her Summer-day wooer had given her. 


As the Autumn days grew colder, and exercise outdoors | 


was less frequent, Evelyn found pressing upon her the 
duty which every succeeding Winter had rendered more 
onerous—that of nursing her sister in illmess. The feeble 
mind of the poor girl was in as feeble a body, and cold 
weather invariably brought on a weakness of the lungs 
and throat, which required great care and patience in nurs- 
ing. Unreasonably exacting in all her demands upon Eve- 
lyn, in health, she became still more so when ill. Like a 
peevish child, she had to be coaxed and petted into using 
remedies and precautions, and was cunning in evading the 
rules necessary for her own well-being. The task of the 
elder sister left her little time for idle repining, but the 
very soreness of her own heart added to her gentle pa- 
tience. 

As cold weather fairly sect in, Hannah drooped more and 
more ; the doctor began to look grave, and use more active 
treatment, and Evelyn found no rest by night or day. If 
the sick girl woke from sleep and missed her patient nurse, 
she would ery piteously, till Evelyn’s soft hand caressed 
her ; if pitying neighbors took the place of the weary 


Margaret could take care of her during the | 
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| watcher for a few hours, Hannah would sob and fret till 
| her sister was again beside her. 

It soon became evident to all around her that this Win- 
ter would end the sufferings of the feeble invalid, and 
release Evelyn from her long loving care. She herself was 
informed of Hannah’s danger by the physician, and fer- 
vently thanked Heaven that she had not put away her 
charge to die in an asylum amongst strangers. She could 
meet her parents in another world conscious that, in spirit 
and letter, she had fuithfully kept her promise. 

As the end of life approached nearer and nearer, Hannah 
grew more patient and submissive, seeming, in a vague 
way, to understand that she ‘vas to see her parents again, 
| though but dimly realizing the idea of death. 

Carefully Evelyn kept from her all the earthly pains of 
leaving this world, trying to convey to her mind some idea 
| of the glories beyond the grave. It comforted her own 
| heart to endeavor to make the last days of her charge 
| happy, in a higher sense than the mere childish amuse- 
ments she had so often shared with her; and her reward 
at the last was, hearing from the pale, dying lips : 

“‘If I see mother and father, Evelyn, I will tell them 
how good you were to me.” 

The end came in a peaceful sleep, and Evelyn was free. 

It was not natural for her to sorrow for the feeble life 
she hoped was perfected in a higher world ; yet, the house 
was lonely, the occupation.of a lifetime taken from her, 
and she felt depressed and listless. It rested her to sit 
beside the pale, cold figure she had tended from child- 
hood, and she spent much of her time before the funeral 
praying quietly for help and guidance in her future lonely 
life. 

Even that comfort was taken away as she returned from 
the funeral, and went to her own room. The care of her 
servant had brightened and freshened it, and a cheerful 
coal-fire burned in the open grate. Sitting in the grate- 
ful warmth, there came into the girl’s heart a feeling of 
hope and rest, to which it had been long a stranger. She 
thought of Gwynne, and wondered if he would return to 
her, now that the poor girl to whom her life had been de- 
voted was taken from her care. She was not high-spir- 
ited, not proud, and in her humility had never resented 
| her lover’s desertion in a ‘‘ proper spirit,” feeling that it 
| was natural he should object to sharing her painful charge, 
| and accepting it as only a natural result that he should 
weary of the prospect. . 

But she loved him very deeply and tgnderly, in the de- 
| voted, unselfish manner natural 40 some women—willing 
to give all, asking little in return. Musing in the fire- 
light, the memory of her lover was very vivid in her mind, 
and she knew if he returned to her she would give hima 
| cordial welcome. 

Her reverie was broken by the entrance of # neighbor. 

“T can’t stop a minute,” said the intruder. ‘Joe found 
two letters in the post-office for you, and I am over to 
give them to you. I'll come in again, by-and-by, but 
I’m in the midst of a baking.” 

Two letters! Evelyn looked eagerly at the envelopes. 
One from her Aunt Grace, and the other—how her heart 
bounded !—the other was from Gwynne. She well knew 
the bold handwriting, for her name was inscribed in many 
of her books in the same characters. He loved her still ! 

With a childish idea of deferring a great pleasure, Ev- 
elyn opened her aunt’s letter first, finding within a warm 
invitation to make her home with her for ‘the future—urg- 
ing her to sell the house in Hope, and at once aceept her 
aunt’s offer of a home. 

The second *letter was opened carefully. Inside, a 
suialler envelope, directed in a delicate hand, contained 
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THE UNSEALED LETTER. 


DISMAL SWAMP ARCHITECTURE. 


two cards fastened together with a tiny white satin bow. 
One bore the name of Gwynne Elliot, the other that of 
Miss Helen Dearborn. 

As their full significance—the declaration of a wedding 
—fell upon Evelyn’s heart, they slipped from her nerve- 
less fingers, and she fell from her chair, unconscious, 

4 % * * * * 

Gwynne Elliot, leaving Hope in his first burst of unrea- 
sonable anger, found awaiting him in his boarding-house 
a note of invitation from his college chum and warm 
friend, Ray Dearborn, begging him to come to Dearborn 
for October shooting. 

Glad of any occupation to aid him in forgetting Evelyn, 
he hastily scrawled an acceptance, and in due time pre- 
sented himself at Dearborn. 

It had been one of the enigmas of society for the past 
five years that Gwynne Elliot and Helen Dearborn had 
not ‘made a match.” ‘‘ Where,” Mrs. Grundy inquired, 
“could you find a couple so admirably suited to each 
other? Family, wealth, edacation—suitable in all points ; 
the intimacy of the brother throwing the sister frequently 
into the society of the friend, and the lady ‘ fancy free.’” 
They were kind enough to give color to the reports of 
Mrs. Grundy, by a sort of mild flirtation, spasmodic and 
irregular—never very violent, never quarrelsome. 

In her heart of hearts, Helen Dearborn had appropri- 
ated Gwynne Elliot entirely. It was but an affair of 
time, she argued to herself—a reluctance to relinquish 
bachelor freedom, and submit to the restraints of matri- 
mony. The idea of a rival never occurred to the lady, 
and she looked forward to a month’s visit as certainly des- 
tined to end this prolonged and cool courtship. 

* Yes,” she said, as she arranged her dress for dinner, 


on the day of Gwynne’s arrival, ‘it is quite time Gwynne 
and I came to an understanding. Iam twenty-five, he is 
thirty. Surely, if we do not know our own minds now, 
we never will. We must go to Europe in the Spring.” 

And so on, through a long castle-building, as the white, 
jeweled hands added dainty touches to her rich dress. 

Involuntarily, as Gwynne: bent with courtly compliment 
to this glowing beauty, there rose before him Evelyn’s 
pure pale face, and deep mourning dress. A greater con- 
trast could scarcely be found than the tall, Juno-like 
woman, whose dress was of the richest description. 

With an impatient, petulant anger against the fair 
woman whose heart he had won—who, he angrily argued, 
loved an idiot better than himself, Gwynne paid more 
attention than ever to Helen Dearborn, letting week glide 
into week, and still remaining Ray’s guest. But in his 
heart was a sore void, an aching unrest, a longing for the 
gentle girl he had deserted. 

In Helen’s most winning moods, when she was most fas- 
cinating in her rich, warm beauty, Gwynne would find 
his thoughts straying to Evelyn’s soft blue eyes and 
golden curls. When Helen’s voice rang out in song, won- 
derful in compass, brilliant in elaborate execution of mu- 
sical difficulties, thera fell upon Gwynne’s ears the echo of 
some simple ballad he had heard Evelyn sing, in her pure, 
clear voice. 

The longing for reconciliation grew stronger as Helen 
impatiently exerted every art and fascination to hasten the 
expected declaration. In absence, the selfishness of his 
love became very apparent to his heart, and plans for ar- 
ranging for Hannah’s presence in his future home grew 
feasible, and even desirable. 

‘¢] will write to my darling, and ask her to forgive me,” 
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she will allow it, 1 will spend Christmas in Hope, at her | pany last year, I assure you, aod I really needed some 


feet.” 

The pen once upon the paper, the letter lengthened 
itself into a most tender, loving epistle, craving forgive- 
uess for his hasty departure, and promises of loving care 
Hannoh, ‘“*Write me but one line, Evelyn,” he 
plealed, ‘and I will be in Hope by the next train. If I 
do not hear from you, I shall knowI have offended be- 
youd pardon.” 

‘lhe letter was directed and sealed, just as Ray Dearborn 
rususd into the room, to find a companion for a sleigh- 
ride. 

*“‘A Jetter !” he cried. 


lor 


“John is just going to the 
offi se 
ride ?” 

“Thanks !” said Gwynne, and Ray ran down-stairs. 

Belen was alone in the drawing-room as he came in. 

** Where is John ?” 

*« Just gone.” 

**Provoking! Gwynne wants this letter postel, and 
we are going in a different direction.” 

‘* leave it here, and I will send John back when he re- 
turas. There is plenty of time before the mail closes.” 


Ray tossed the letter upon the table, and returned to his | 


friend, 

It was nearly an hour Jater, when, looking up from her 
embroidery, Helen saw John coming up the walk, and 
remembered the letter. She took it up carelessly, and 
locked at the direction. In an instant the blood receded 
from her face, and her whole frame grew rigid. Miss 
Evelyn White! The name was new to her ; but the fact 


of Gwynne being in correspondence with any lady roused | 


every jealous throb of her heart. 

With every sense sharpened by suspicion, Helen read 
Gwynne’s recent conduct in a new light. 

She recalled his fits of abstraction, his forced gayety, 
his alternatious of devotion and coldness toward hersclf. 


As she turned the letter angrily in her hands, the hastily 
She would never have broken | 


the seal, but the imperfect closing gave her the letter open | 
from Dearborn, telling you my deep regret for our 


closed envelope opened. 


to inspection. The temptation was too strong for a jeal- 


ous woman to resist, and ina few moments more Gwynne’s | 


penitence and love were scanned by eyes flashing with the 
most revengeful and bitter feelings. It was so full of con- 


fessicn, that Helen needed no further key to the whole | 


story, and in a moment her resolve was taken, Never 
should this girl have the power to recall Gwynne to her 


side ; the quarrel must be final. Once the lover persuaded 


that his pleas were despised, his love rejected, Helen felt | 
assured his heart would return to what she persuaded her- | 


self was his first allegiance. 

sut how to effect this ! 
entirely, the girl herself might write. There was not 
much time for reflection, but a sudden inspiration flashed 
across Helen’s mind. 


velope, directed it, and put it into Gwynne’s envelope. In 
five minutes more the missive was on its way to the post- 
office, securely sealed, and the letter that would have made 
Evelyn happy was a smoldering pile of ashes. 

* » » 7 * * ” 

**At last!” Mrs. Maxwell cried, as she came into a 
brightly lighted room, where a young girl was laufhingiy 
challenging inspection, as she stood before a long mirror. 
“*At last you are mine, Evelyn! 
missed vou ? How angry I was when you accepted your 
uncle’s invitation to spend a year in Europe ?” 


Shall I take this down while you get ready for the | 


| ures stood by a little splashing fountain. 


Should she hold the letter back | 


Hastily taking one of Gwynne’s | 
ecards from the basket before her, the girl tied it with | 
white ribbon to one of her own, put both in a snowy en- | 


Do you realize how I 


change for health’s sake. Besides, you see, I have a 
Parisian dress for your party to-aight.” 

“Oh, I forgive you! Do you know how you have 
altered ? I never dreamed your pale, Mudonna-like face 
could brighten into such beauty ; and blondes are in fash- 
ion, too. Your dress is exquisite. I especially admire 
white lace over rose-colored silk, and those flowers fairly 
I wouder if Gwynne Elhot will know you ?” 

I thought he was in Germany ?” 


bloom. 

“Gwynne Elliot! 

** Just returned.” 

“Is Mrs, Eliiot with him ?” 

** Never heard of such an individual,” 

‘** He sent me his wedding-cards two years ago.” 

‘*Gwynne Elliot’s wedding-curds! You must have 
dreamed it.” 

**T will show them to you.” 

Mrs. Maxwell may be excused for a very eager curios- 
ity, as she opened the double envelope Evelyn placed in 
her hand. 

‘*Gwynue’s handwriting, surely,”-she said, closely ex- 
amining the envelope, ‘* and—Miss Helen Dearbora ! The 
mystery deepens, Miss Dearborn is Miss Dearborn still, 
to my certain knowledge, She will be here to-night. 
You may flirt with Ray, her brother, Evelyn. He is a 
great favorite of mine, though I never admired his sister.” 

**But, Aunt Grace, there must have been something to 
prevent the marriage. Surely, Gwynne would never have 
sent me those cards if he bad not been engaged to the 
lady.” 

“Tt is very odd. I never heard of an engagement. 
But we have no time, now, for further speculation. 
Come.” 

Just two hours later, in the cool conservatory, two fig- 
One, bearded 
and -bronzed by travel, and a softened gravity upon his 
face ; the other, radiantiy lovely, with an easy grace oi 
manner replacing the old timidity. 

‘** Believe me,” Gwynne was saying, earnestly, ‘‘ I never 
saw the cards your aunt tells me about. I wrote to you 


estrangement, and when no answer came to my appeal, I 
left my country, to try to forget my pain in travel. I 
wanted to forget you, Evelyn—to tear your memory from 
my heart and life, but I could not. I love you, as I never 
joved you in the past—with a deeper, truer love, that will 
never again find fault with you for a noble self-sacrifice, 
and devotion to duty. Come to my home, Evelyn ; be 
my wife, and Hannah will never find me anything bui a 
kind and patient brother.” 

The low, sweet voice he loved answered him : 

“In the past, Gwynne, I doubted my power to make 
you happy ; but since your love is unaltered, why should 
I doubt the strength of my own ? Hannah died two years 
ago, but I shall never forget your willingness to accept her 
for a sister.” 

Helen Dearborn never knew how much Gwynne knew 
or suspected of her treachery. She attended the wedding, 
offered her smiling congratulations, and attends Mrs. 
Gwynne Elliot's receptions and parties, as one of her 
‘* dearest five hundred friends,” 


As we stand by the seashore and watch the huge waves 
come in, we retreat, thinking we will be overwhelmed ; 
soon, however, they flow back. So with the waves of 
trouble in the world ; they threaten us, but a firm resist- 


| 
ance makes them break at our feet, 
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THROUGH THE DISMAL 


By ALFRED TRUMBLE. 


SWAMP. 


No one but a blind man would have passed such a figure 
by without a second glance, at least, A herculean negro, 
as black as the Guinea coast ever turned out, with a chest 
as deep as the great Chinese Wall, and his arms knotted 
with muscles like the ridges in a wind-warped oak, he 
stood, balanced on two feet incased in colossal brogans, 
reddened with long use, bargaining for one of those chi- 
gnons of curled hair, such as mattresses are stuffed with, 
which are retailed in every shop in Norfolk for the benefit 
of the daughters of Hum with a turn for personal 
adornment. <A new shirt of red-striped calico, ‘‘ butter- 
put” pantaloons, and a straw hat with a brim thirty-six 
inches wide, comprised his costume, He carried a wood- 
knife a foot long, thrust through a strip of gaudy muslin 
bound about his waist like a sash, with its blade, worn 
narrow and thin by repeated grindings, glittering in the 
sunlight, From the neck of a bag slung over his shoulder 
protruded the handle of a violin. On the pavement be- 
tween his legs, a basket of plaited reeds was filled with 
bundles of bark and dried herbs ; and whenever any one 
passed, he shot a swift glance at it, to assure himself that 
it was safe. 

The old darkey who was slopping the pavement of the 
next store clean, at the expense of every pedestrian’s foot- 
gear, grinned while I stood staring at this uncouth savage. 

“Dey’s funny folkses, dem swampers—ain’t dey, sah ?” 
he said, 

“What’s a ‘swamper ? ” I asked. 

“De folkses dat cuts shingles in de big swamp, sah. 
He’m one ob dem. He’m gwine to git married, sah, an’ 
come to No’folk foh to git de tings to gib his bride.” 

I had it now. Instead of sweltering and meditating 
suicide in Norfolk, during the two dull days befcre my 
steamer sailed, I would visit the ‘‘ swamper ” in his boggy 
home, and exchange the hot gas of my dismal hotel room 
for the firefly lamp Moore’s maniac-hero navigated his 
erratic course by. 

It is a matter of no particular difficulty to traverse the 
great Dismal Swamp nowadays ; and to traverse it with 
little less discomfort, too, than one experiences in a trip 
to—let us say Coney Island. 

The Dismal Swamp Canal makes a long waterway from 
the west branch of the Elizabeth River to Suffolk, and the 
boats of the ‘‘ Lake Drummond Steam Navigation Com- 
pany ” stir its dark waters daily with their paddles, The 
afternoon sun was still baking the hct pavements of the 
city when I puffed my cigar in the shadow of the wheel- 
house of the steamer Drummond, Toat model of a certain 
class of murine architecture belonged to the genus familiar 
in the early days of Rd River navigation as_ the 
“wheelbarrow ” or “kick-behind.” Built to accommodate 
& maximum of bulky freight, in the way of shingles and 
barrel-staves, and a minimum of passengers, the Drum- 
mond possessed an open lower deck, surmounted by one 
on which the wheelhouse and a cabin with a couple of 
staterooms, the whole not much bigger or very different in 
shape from half a dozen good-sized packing-cases set up 
in a row, were perched. Her engine was of the high-pres- 
sure order, with a cough like an asthmatic mastodon, and 
& vigor of movement which caused every timber to creak 
and every plank to groan whenever the piston found its 
way home, with a sullen clank, and the wheel beat the 
water with angry blows. 


DISMAL SWAMP. 


| for sugar and rum. 


In the silence of the evening, when we had entered the 
Swamp, the echoes of these noises in the lonely wilderness 
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that hemmed us in went abroad dolefully, like the com- 
plainings of tormented spectres. One scarcely needed to 
be an Irishman to fancy the “ banshee” was on the wing. 
In fact, I, who have not the honor of being a countryman 
of Burke and Curran, consider myself an authority on 
‘*banshees” since that time. 

After Norfolk drops out of sight astern, the steamer 
makes a short run through a country with a neglected 
aspect, which belies the fertility of truck farms, supposed to 
supply the Northern markets with some of the best of their 
early vegetables, and drifts into a smaller stream, the 
Pasquatonk, The scenery is essentially Southern. Dense 


| thickets of water-brush hem the channel in, and overgrow 


muddy islets, which split it into smaller passages. The 
trees upon the banks are bearded with long gray moss. 
The few habitations one meets are ramshackle shanties, 
which a single gust of Winter wind would blow to frag- 
ments. On the drifting logs terrapin repose, and dry their 
muddy backs in the warm breeze. Odd waterfowl break 
from their reedy coverts and take wing in lazy flights, ut- 
tering harsh, dolorous cries. The sluggish flood, deep- 
gray with the mud it carries in solution, heaves in long 
rolls, like a river of oil, under the flagellation of the pad- 
dles, and vanishes in the sedge and reeds of the bank with 
a swift, whispering rush. The only sharp ripple one ever 
sees on its surface is when a school of fish breaks, and 
makes a miniature whirlpool in its scattering rush, 

Now and then a dog rushes from a hut, barking furi- 
ously, or some pickaninnies stop rolling in the dirt among 
the pigs and chickens, to hail the steamer with shrill 
shouts. The crack of a gun from the brush, together with 
the flocks of little black spots fluttering in the evening 
sky, tell that the reed-birds have commenced their flight 
southward. 

The only sign of life we encountered on the water was a 
battered skiff, in which a fisherman was sleeping, with 
one arm lovingly encireling an earthen jug, while half a 
dozen lines, fastened to the boat’s sides, angled on their 
own account. 

At the entrance to the canal are a few houses, one of 
which, of course, is a grocery and barroom. They are cu- 
rious combinations of logs and planks, with windows which 
look as if they had been blown into them at. random with 
cannon-shots, You would scarcely know you had left the 
creek for the canal, were it not for the bulkhead of logs 
packed with exrth which makes the banks at the entrance, 
Along the bulkhead barges loaded with cypress shingles 
and staves were moored. A raft of cypress logs was wait- 
ing for the morning to continue its voyage to some Nor- 
folk sawmill, 

This cypress timber is the most precious production of 
the Dismal Swamp. It is cut and made into-staves and 
shingles on the spot, which are shipped to Norfolk, whenco 
they are disseminated all over the country to roof houses, 
or loaded into big schooners, which carry them to the 
West Indian plantation, where they are made into casks 
A peculiarity of the cypress wood is 
its longevity. Logs of it are found buried deep in the 
mold of the swamp, preserved perfectly by the dampness, 
and cut into as good barrel material as the best seasoned 
produce of the surface, 

The navigation of the canal is not performed entirely 
by steam. ‘There are swamp boats, rude barges with 
square ends, with cabins formed by stretching discarded 
sail-canvas over ribs of pole. Under these shelters, with 
a musquito-bar curtaining each end, the swampers sleep. 
These boats are navigated on a primitive plan. A long 
pole is made fast to each end, and two men tramp along 
the towpath, bearing forward on them, and moving the 
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barge over the dead tide with nanan a nk The tow- 
path, as far as these human users of it are concerned, con- 
sists of logs laid along the very brink of the canal, and kept 
in position by pegs driven deep in the soil. The wood-barges 
are towed by mules, and these trample along a narrow path 
inside the log walk, which their feet transform into a 
channel of knee-deep mire. 

Tributary ditches debouch into the main canal, and 
down all of these the ligneous wealth of the,swamp finds 
its way to the common markets, But there are landways 
as well as water ones. Nowand then one comes on mount- 
ainous walls of shingles and staves, awaiting embarka- 
tion, and the path by which’they have come, in carts of 
rough-hewn timbers, held together with wooden pins, is a 
road of logs—a corduroy walled’ in with tall reeds and 
dense brush; alive with birds, and worse. 
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ing. As for bugs, it would be easier to note those which 
the swamp does not possess, and I can recall none, 

The canal proper is from six to ten feet deep. It is fed 
by the waters of Lake Drummond, and by any number of 
streams, which cut up the swamp, in whose mysterious 
pools and springs they take their rise. Its banks are 
walled with logs, and kept in tolerable repair by the 
transportation tolls, which amount to some $25,000 a year, 
Now and then the steamers create a wash-out, but their 
speed is limited to about four miles an hour, and the water 
is so heavy with sediment that it scarcely ripples under 
the paddles. Nevertheless, it is excellent drinking, sweet, 
and, as those who use it—always with a strong admixture of 
whisky, to be sure—declare, wholesome. Some of the 
creeks emptying into the canal, strangely enough, have a 
flow, dark, it is true, from the vegetable matter which 
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For, if there is any phase of insect life the Dismal 
Swamp does not produce, I would like to be introduced 
to it. Musgquitoes breed by the million in every pool and 
ditch. Gnats blow ir clouds in the light wind, and sand- 
flies, with stings like poisoned barbs, hover in swarms 
about anything biteable. The big blow-fly, and the little 
black-fly, whose bite is like the stab of a red-hot dagger, 
and draws blood in a big red bead, abound. The negroes 
don’t seem to mind them, but they drive cattle so frantic 
that they sometimes plunge headlong into the canal to rid 
themselves of the pests. Great bloated spiders, with 
horny claws and hairy bodies, make nests of web in the 
brush, and stretch filmy ropes across every opening, from 
which they dangle, like so many candidates for a circus 
engagement. The cicada rends the air with its shrill note, 
and swarms of little black crickets make a vigorous chirp- 


covers their beds, but clear and cold as the gush from a 
Catskill spring. 

There is no misnomer in the category greater than the 
one ‘conveyed by the title of the Dismal Swamp. Even 
at night, when the red moon rises lazily behind the ragged 
palisades of verdure and turns the waters into streams of 
deep, dark blood, there is nothing more dismal about it 
than about a journey up our own Hudson at the same 
ghostly hour. The barricades of cypress, juniper, gum 
and cedar, with a towering oak or a graceful, white-barked 
birch, or a stately beech, to relieve the monotony of their 
formal masses, form wonderfully beautiful blocks of light 
and shadow against the still sky. When the moon rides 
high, it fills the air with a perfect sheen of light. Then 
the canal gleams like a huge bar of silver, and the wastes 
of reed-grown marsh present a level like a dancing-floor. 


THROUGH THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


The air is full of the chirrup of insects, and the soft 
singing of the night wind. The coughing of the 
steamer awakes fantastic echoes, and the bittern and 
the loon protest, as they flap their disturbed flight, in 
a deep drumming or a weird ‘‘ Ba-ba-ba!” Red fires 
gleam in front of the ‘‘Jean-to’s,” where the shingle- 
shavers work and sleep; and the music of the 
swamper’s fiddle rings far out upon the stillness. 

There are any number of settlements in the swamp, 
where the woodsmen and their wives and families are 
born, reared and die. Most of the denizens of the 
district are negroes. On the higher grounds, of which 
there are great stretches, they have cultivated farms 
on which they raise such produce as they require for 
subsistence. The thinning-out which half a century 
of timber-cutting has resulted in, has peppered the 
Dismal Swamp with fertile spots which man has made 
the site of humble and happy homes. 

The swamper’s work is hard, and by no means 
well paid. The cypress cutters, especially, labor in 
foul fens, peopled with noxious reptiles, and whose 
waters are rank with the poisonous germs*of fever. 
In the hot midsummer weather, when the fens cook 
under the vertical rays of the sun, and send up fogs 
like steam, they toil, waist and even breast deep in 
mud and water, beset by insects and baked by the 
fierce heat. But they are a hardy folk, and thrive on 
work a white man would succumb to. 

The ague is their worst enemy, and it they fight 
and conquer with the natural remedies the wilder- 
ness which breeds it so bounteously supplies. The 
swamp is a perfect magazine of medicinal barks and 
roots and herbs, In the cabins the swamper’s stock 
of native remedies hang in festoons from the smoke- 
blackened rafters, and he ekes out the little money 
he earns by the sale of stores of them when he goes 
to town on his rare purchasing tours. 

The swamper who works steadily earns, perhaps, 
twenty-five dollars a month. But few of them labor 
more than a couple of days a week. The stave and 
shingle makers get about the same pay, and their 
rations, When they get tired of working at one place, 
they embark on the first boat, and voyage off to 
another, certain of a living wherever they go. 

In the fastnesses of the swamp the tanglefoot 
whisky its denizens consume is distilled. There are 
a couple of lonely cabins where the dreaded Voudoo 
man or woman dwell in sombre communion with 
their evil counselors. The superstitions of the Dismal 
Swamp are fierce and barbarous ones. It could 
scarcely be otherwise with a people that rarely move 
among other men, or the dwellings of men, and who 
number among them the descendants of many a 
runaway slave, hound-hunted into fens, where he 
lived like a beast for years, scarcely less savage than 
the things he killed and fed on. Still, the negroes 
have exhorters among them, and revivals of the true 
shouting type occur. 

Winter in the swamp is a period of frost, of flurries 
of snow and bitter winds, The rain falls then in bitter 
showers, and people huddle indoors over their red 
fires of resinous wood, whose heat singes the skin and 
dries the framework of the cabins to tinder. Corn- 
cakes and bacon are rich fare then. The game of 
earlier seasons has long since departed for a more 
comfortable clime. Still, there are ’possum to be 
hunted, and these events keep the swamper’s blood 
warm, like his work in the Winter woods, when the 
tooth of his ax gnaws into the giant stems with a 
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sharp ring, like a steel bell. In one sense the Winter 
season is the better one for him, for the sodden ground 
grows firm with the frost, and the black pools are sheeted 
in ice, so that he works dry, at any rate, while his exercise 
keeps him warm. 

It is not much wonder, then, that the brawny axman 
whom we found squatting on a heap of staves at a landing 
where we had to put a cask of biscuit ashore, remarked, as 
he wiped the perspiration from his black brow: 

“Hot, massa! You bet! But, bress God, hit’ll be 
freezin’ time ’fore we ’s much grayer.” 

The freight of the steamer going up consisted of sup- 
plies for the swamp stores, and of tools. The bulk of the 
supplies seemed to be plug tobacco, hard bread, and a 
little drygoods and wearing apparel of the commonest 
sort. There were some mules, too. These and the deck- 
hands shared the boiler deck with, of all things in the 
world, an organ-grinder, 

He was an Italian, and he hailed from New York. He 
made these trips every year, and made a good living and 
a few dollars to spare at them. He was going to diffuse 
melody at a couple of swamp settlements on his vaguwbond 
way to Suffolk, and thence to Weldon and the interior of 
North Carolina, By'the red glare of the furnace-fire he 
ground out familiar street tunes, to which the negroes 
danced till the deck threatened to give way. His passage, 
far from costing him anything, was a source of profit to 
him ; for the deckmen and darkey passengers kept paying 
half a dime a shot for the privilege of grinding a tune out 
of his instrument, till he became uneasy for the integrity 
of its machinery, and refused to rent it any further. 

There were no cabin passengers save myself, a white 


man who was going up to Lake Drummond to superintend 
some cutting of ship-timber, and an old lady, the mother 


of a shingle contractor. She was a charming, motherly 
old lady, with a benign, handsome face, and silvery white 
hair. Her attire was as precise and pure as a Quakerees’s. 
She spoke in a low, sweet voice, and if her English was 


not as immaculate as her make-up, her sentiments were, | 


at least, faultless. It rather destroyed the illusion to see 
her deal our dusky cabin-boy a cuff that knocked him 
overboard like a stone, because he trod on her corns ; and 


| 
| 


to note, throngh the white curtain of her stateroom win- | 


dow, the practiced facility with which she adjusted her 
nightcap out of a suspicious-looking black bottle, without 
the formality of a glass, But the climax was reached 


when we entered Lake Drummond with the morning sun- | 
burst, and I saw her lean out over the half-door of her | 


room and send a stream of brown fiuid pattering into the 
water. I didn’t make an advance to my tobacco-pouch 
again for an hour. 

The canal enters Lake Drummond by a channel which 
has ceased to be a canal, and becomes a broad, shallow 
stream, On the one side the marsh stretched away in mud 
flats clad in reeds and brush, with bare patches in which 
herons balanced themselves on one leg and stalked about 
grubbing a breakfast from the mire; on the other, a 
ragged grove of cypresses straggled like dissipated sen- 
tries, theine branches loaded with deep fringes of trailing 
moss. 
a mother-hawk tended her brood with the querulons, 
plaintive cries of her species. Buzzards roosted on the 
bare, dead limbs ; fishhawks and gulls skimmed tht level 
flood. The blackened roots of the eypresses reached out 
in the lake like talons trying to seize us as we paddled 
past. On one of them a gaunt brute of a wild dog barked 
at us, How he got there, unless he swam from the only 
spot of terra firma, half a mile away, is a mystery. 


Lake Drummond is six miles long and three wide. Its 


depth in places is considerable, but it is impeded by 


| sunken logs, that make navigation outside the regular 


channel intricate and dangerous, It is about twenty-one 
feet above tide water, and so sends a steady flood down 
through the canal. It is girdled by timber trees, and 
there are some swamp settlements on its borders. 

It was at one of these the Drummond concluded its 
voyage, and tied up to load for the return, Thousands 
upon thousands of shingles and staves were heaped on the 
shore. In a long shed a dozen men were at work with 
drawing-knives shaving shingles. The trees are sawed 
into lengths for this purpose, and the lengths are split 
into sections, These pass from the axman to the shaver, 
for smoothing. Carts came in from the back scttlements 
loaded with rough shingles constantly. Each arrival was 
the signal for a drink at the cabin, which answered fora 
grocery and settlement together. The men in the shed 
would file solemnly out, absorb their allowance from a tin 
cup, and return gravely to work again. No one seemed 
to pay; but to judge from a complicated system of 
crosses, dashes and other hieroglyphics, which covered 
every available part of the grocery walls, the proprietor 
had a system of accounts peculiarly his own. 

This place was a post-office. It had received seven 
letters since Christmas, and six of them were for the 
proprietor. The postal facilities consisted of a cedar box 
nailed to the wall, and marked, ‘‘ Post-office,” with a red- 
hot poker. Opposite the *‘ post-office” was a great, yawning 
fireplace, with a crane, to which a blaek pot dangled over 
a smoldering fire. A dirty youngster was baking some 
objects in the ashes, which he called ‘‘ snaps,” and which 
proved tv be white potatoes, A ladder, consisting of a 
log with notches cut in it for footholds, led to the loft 
overhead, where all hands connected with the place slept. 

I was informed that in order to reach Suffolk from here, 
I would have to hire a barge, and approached the grocery- 
man for that purpose. He was a tall, lank person, with 
eyes like a dead fish’s, and the complexion of an embalmed 
corpse. Our conversation was characteristic, if not bril- 
jiant. 

‘*T want to go to Suffolk,” I observed, 

‘Yes, suh,” was the reply, delivered after the speaker 
had emptied nearly a pint of tobaeco-juice upon a mangy 
kitten asleep on an empty candle-box. 

‘**The captain tells me you can let me have a boat,” 

** Yes, sah.” 

“* Have you got one to spare now ?” 

‘* Yes, sah.” 

** And how much will you want for it ?” 

It required five minutes for him to brace himself to 
such a task as an original answer. Then he said, slowly, 
and with the weariness of an overtasked man : 

‘* Two dollars, sah.” 

He was so overcome by this effort, that he had to take 


| a drink, which he drew through a spigot from a cask, into 


a rusty tin cup. 


He took the first of the two silver dol- 
lars I laid on the counter, and put it slowly in his right- 
hand pocket. The second he deposited in his left. Then 


| he sat down on the cask, and drawled : 


There was a hawk’s nest in the top of one, and | 


“Ezek! You, Ezek !” 

The urchin in the fireplace was so busy devouring one 
of his potatoes, that he could not answer. The call was 
not repeated for several minutes, when he bolted the last 
fragment of cinderous skin, and replied : 

“Yes, pop.” 

“Pop” woke from a reverie at this interruption of the 
silence, and repeated : 

** You, Ezek !”” 

‘Yes, pop.” 
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“Where’s Zeb ?” 

**T dunno, pop.” 

The entrance of Zeb, in the person of a stalwart, jolly 
negro, shining with perspiration as if he had just been 
oiled, spared turther conversational exercise. 

Zeb was quite ready to go to Suffolk—so to Suffolk we 
went, without more than an hour’s delay, occasioned by 
the mislaying of the barge’s poles. There were any num- 
ber of other poles around, but the missing ones had to be 
recovered, ; 

*“She’m a mighty funny boat, sah,” Zeb explained. 
“Hit am a job, sub, to take keer ob her, I kin tell you, 
now.” 

The navigation from the lake to Suffolk is very different 
from that on the Norfolk branch. The canal now is a 
mere sluggish ditch, scarcely wide enough to permit the 
passage of two of the wood-barges abreast. The timber 

ud shingles come down it, and are landed at the lake for 
shipment in the steamboats, Man here takes the place of 
machinery, and the pole supplants the paddle. There 
were several laden boats at the canal’s mouth, and most of 
the boatmen were asleep on top of their cargoes. We got 
off without any particular notice. The people of the 
steamer were busy with their own affairs, and the grocery- 
man was probably asleep on the cask. Ezek, however, 
strolled down to the bank, a miniature of his papa, munch- 
ing another potato, and staring after us with uninter- 
ested eyes. ‘There was something so extraordinary to me 
in this apathy, accustomed as I was to the sensation ao 


stranger creates in much more extensive communities, that | 


I remarked on it to Zeb. 

“« Hit’s de shakes, sah,” he said. 
wuss. All de folkses got ’em; eben my dog, Stump.” 
*“‘Do you mean to say dogs get the ague ?” I asked. 

* Yes, sah. 
I eb:n see a mule hab it once, and Lawd! how he done 
shake, too, sah.” 

Our boat was an ordinary: wood-barge. I occupied a 
broad thwart amidships. Zeb stood on the bow, perilously 
balanced on the gunwale, and manipulating a long pole. 
His fellow-boatman, whom he called Sime, did similar 
duty astern. ‘They poled on opposite shores, and when 
one got tired of bearing down to starboard, he transferred 
himself to the port side, and the other assumed the oppo- 
site one. They poled steadily, with a regular muscular 
movement, beautitul to watch, and sang snatches of songs 
in rude sympathy of voice. Some of the words of these 
melodies were striking in their rude picturesqueness, 
There was one in particular that seemed to me to be im- 
pregnated with the very spirit of the surroundings, and I 
made a memorandum of it, Chanted to a monotonous air, 
like the dull melody of an Indian song, it began : 


“Ho! hol ho! de loon him sing ; wunk! wunk! de frog him 
say ; 

A-wee-wee-wee! de chicken-hawk cry, all in de break ob day. 

Den heah we go, an’ dere we go, an’ doan’t we nebber stay, 

Foh ole Horny wake when de Lohd he sleep, and dere’s de 
debble to pay. 

Ki you, Kimo, whar you wander, wander by de lone lake shore ? 

Heah de night wind eall you, Kimo, heah de hoak-tree roar; 

Doan’ you sleep, ole Horny ketch you, ketch you wid him tail, 
you know; 

Den you squawk and holler, Kimo, ho! ho! ’ow you feel den, 
bo’ ?” 


This chant lasted for an hour, and vould probably have 
kept up longer, if Sime had not found a soft place in the 
bottom, into which his pole sank so deeply that he lost his 


‘*T nebber see dem so | 


balance and tumbled overboard. The pole stuck quivering 
in the mud, and he clung to it until the barge got back to 


him and took him on board, Then some laden boats 


Ail 


passed us, and the journey assumed s livelier aspect, which 
made its next loneliness ail the more marked. 

The canal was bordered by a rank forest growth, between 
whose edge and the water was a belt of brush and reeds. 
Monotonous and unbrokea as a wall, the forest stretched 
ahead on either hand, the canal itself making a straight 
line between it, till it vanished in the distance. ‘There 
were no signs of human life visible along it, either, The 
loggers’ camps were all in the interior, the timber along 
the canal having been exhausted many a year ago. 

In saying this much, the physical features of the voyage 
are described. It would take many a page to recount the 
boatmen’s legends of the swamp, their weird stories of its 
refugees in the slavery days, their quaint comments on its 
habits and its people. Some day I may be able to recall 
them. It is suflicient for the present that I have sketched, 
in outline, a very pleasant two days of vagabondage, res- 
cued from a dull forty-eight hours at a fly-haunted hotel. 

I reached Suffolk in time to get a good night’s rest 
before the train rushed ma into Portsmouth, over the Sea- 
board and Roanoke Road. And I was long enough in 
Norfolk after that to wish my experience among the 
swampers had been a longer one, and that I had seen 
more of the eight hundred square miles of wilderness 


| through which I had taken flight, like one of its own birds. 


A DOG REPROACHED FOR HIS CRUELTY BY 
NIGHTINGALE, 

A GENTLEMAN went some time ago to the house of a Mr. 

Webb, a large sheep-farmer at Bubraham, in Cambridge- 

shire, England, and while they were at dinner he heard the 


A 


| ‘jug, jug ” of a nightingale close outside the window. 
An’ pigs, sab, and women, sah, and babies: | 


On asking about it, the answer was, ‘‘ Poor thing, she is 
only taunting the house-dog.” A nightingale taunting a 
house-dog! What could that mean ? 

It seems that the large dog, a species of Newfoundland, 
had followed his master down the drive, past a laurel-bush, 
where the nightingule had built its nest. He discovered 
and snapped at it, and, just missing the old bird as she 
flew off, devoured all the young ones. Iam glad he was 
not my dog, for, although it was his nature, and Pilot is a 
very faithful animal, I do not think I could ever have liked 
him again. 

From that moment the bird never left the dog. She 
followed him when he walked, tontinually sitting either 
upon his kennel-top or on a bush hard by, asking for her 
young ones, Actually, if Pilot followed his master into 
the house, the bird, usually so shy and timid in its nature, 
would accompany him to the very doorstep, and wait till 
he came out again—just like an avenging spirit. 

The sympathy of the family at Babraham was greatly 
excited by the sorrow of the poor mother, who mourned 
for her children—a bird Rachel, who ‘‘ would not be com- 
forted, because they were not !”—-and they would have re- 
joiced most heartily if they could have replaced the nest 
and the little ones. Their surprise wis great that the 
poor bird could keep up its mournful song so long—so 
long as Pilot was in sight she continued upbraiding him 
night and day. 

Sometimes Pilot was permitted to join the family circle 
when they took their work or tea on the lawn. It was his 
custom to ascend the front steps and seat himself by the 
door of the hall; even then the poor wailing bird would 
hop on the steps after the dog, and the dog never offered 
to molest her, For three weeks or a month the family al- 
ways knew where Pilot was by the wearisome wail of the 
deyoted bird. Once the sorrowful notes ceased to be 
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heard, and Mr. Webb’s family thought she was gone ; but 
suddenly the musical knell was resumed, and there was 
the mourner on a high birch-tree across the lawn, and 
almost at the same moment Pilot was seen passing under 
the tree. 


A WOLF-HUNT. 


I map been attending an Eastern college for about two 
years, when I took a short Christmas holiday of three 
weeks, 

During the short vacation I promised a cousin of mine, 
living in Missouri, that I would pay him a visit. Like 


contented himself on his father’s farm, instead of seeking 
a collegiate education, as I was doing. 

He lived in one of the fertile western counties of the 
State—a gay country gentleman, fond of horses, dogs and 
guns, and as I also delighted in field-sports, I eagerly ac- 
cepted his invitation. 


‘*Hurrah, Fred, for a wolf-hunt!” he boisterously 


shouted, one morning, bursting into my room, his ruddy 
face all aglow with eager anxiety for the coming sport. 

‘* A wolf-hunt, George !” said I, getting out of my bed, 
for I had not yet risen. 

*“‘Yes, a wolf-hunt. A regular old chase, with horns 
and hounds, horses and guns. What do you say to it ?” 

“I am in for it, to be sure,” I replied, beginning to 
dress. I had only been at Fred’s three days and he had 
promised me rare sport before I should leave. 

‘‘Dick Timmer has seen wolf-tracks not two miles from 
here, and there is a lovely snow for the business, so I am 
going to put the dogs on it as soon as we have had break- 
fast.” 

My dressing was considerably accelerated by this start- 
ling intelligence, and we hurried down to breakfast. 

George’s two brothers, Dave and Tom, were already 
there, and as soon as we finished our morning meal we re- 
paired to the barn to select our horses. 

My relative had a good supply of these valuable animals, 
being extensively engaged in the horse-raising business. 

The one I chose was a beautiful black, whose long, 
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clean limbs and beautiful chest 
seemed to indicate speed and 
endurance. Saddles were put 
on them, and then commenced 
the melodious windings of 
horns, and the answering howls 
of hounds. Half a dozen other 
young men in the neighbor- 
hood came up and joined us in 
the sport. 

We were prepared with shot- 
guns, rifles and revolvers, which 
were not to be used unless the 
animal should come to bay, and 
prove dangerous to the dogs. 

The morning air was sharp, 
clear and frosty ; yet, with our 
comfortable coats and furs, we 
felt not the keen teeth of Jack 
Frost. We started off, leaving 
showery trails of snow in our 
rear, as we sped along the road. 
We had not proceeded more 
than two miles when George, 
who was leader of the party, 
called a halt. 

**Right here, boys, is where the trail was seen ; so look 
sharp now and watch old Maida. He’ll strike it soon.” 

A shrill blast was then blown from his horn, which re- 
called the wandering dogs with yelps and howls. 

Our horses, eager as ourselves for the sport, stamped 
impatiently in the snow, and we were compelled to keep a 
tight rein, to prevent them dashing away. 

‘* Hist, Maida, Tige!” shouted George, and the two 
hounds commenced sniffing about. Soon I saw the old 
dog called Maida put his nose to the ground, then raise 
his head, utter a prolonged yelp, and bound away. 

**He’s struck it, he’s on it!” we all cried, and away ws 
went, helter-skelter, huntsmen and dogs, with yelps, 


BECAME ONE IN EARNEST,” 


| howls, shouts and blasts of horns, making the morning air 
me, he was a young man, only eighteen years of age, but | 


resound with hunter’s melody. No one who never en- 
joyed the excitement of the chase can imagine the reel 
pleasure in it. 

**With whoop and shout and wild halloo,” we almost 
flew over the snow-covered ground. The country was 


prairie, with occasional strips of timber and brush. 


WOLF-HUNT. — ‘1 HEARD A FALL BEHIND, AND, LOOKING BACK, 
SAW A HORSE AND RIDER THAT WAS IN MY BEAB DOWN AMID 
A SHOWER OF sNow,’” 


SPILLING SALT. 


We formed one extended train of horsemen and dogs. 
George, who was mounted on a splendid bay, swift, sure 
and experienced in the chase, was in the lead of the horse- 
men. The trail was evidently very fresh, for the dogs 
scarcely stopped once to scent it, but kept steadily on. 

After about two miles’ ride we came to a strip of timber, 
which lined the banks of a small creek. There was dense 
underbrush along the timber, on which the snow had 
lodged, so as to completely conceal whatever might be un- 
derneath. Into one of these the foremost dog plunged, 
and instantly a huge wolf sprang out on the other side. It 
would be impossible to describe the wild shouts of boys 
and howls of dogs that ensued, 

The game was now in sight, and the chase became one 
in earnest. The wolf had evidently taken temporary 
refuge under the shelter 
of this tent of brush 
and snow, but had been 
tracked by the faithful 
Maida to his retreat. 

‘‘Come on, boys! Now 
for him !” yelled George, 
and his horse put forth 
his best speed. 

My steed was only 
second from him as we 
plunged through the 
woods and across the 
creek, and reached a 
level prairie on the other 
side. The chase became 
more exciting than ever, 
and seemed to be rel- 
ished by all, unless it was 
the wolf. 

I don’t believe I ever 
saw horses do better 
running. We were not 
more than two hundred . 
yards bebind the wolf, 
and the dogs were still 
nearer. We flew over a 
prairie of about five 
miles in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

“Shoot the wolf!’ I 
cried. 

‘*No!” George shout- 
ed; “he will either 
strike his den up here 
on Lost Creek, or com- 
mence a circuit,” 

IT heard a fall behind, and, looking back, saw a horse 
and rider that were in my rear down amid a shower of snow. 
But there was no time to be lost. The wolf was nearing a 
considerable body of timber, and, true to George’s predic- 
tions, made for a steep, rocky bank, where there was a 
hole, into which he disappeared. 

‘“What will we do now ?” I asked, as we gathered about 
the den. 

‘‘Smoke him out,” said George, dismounting, and 
hitching his horse to a sapling near by. 

Our companion who had got the fall now came up. He 
had suffered no injuries, save a few slight bruises. We all 
dismounted, and fastening our horses, commenced gather- 
ing twigs and dry brush to pile in front of the den. Soon 
we had a large pile at theopening. George lighted it, and 
said :*‘ Now, form a line here, and shoot him as soon as 
he comes out.”’ 
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A WOLF-HUNT.—“ ‘HERE HE COMES. 
CRACK! BANG, BANG! RANG OUT 


CLEARED AWAY, A DEAD WOLF LAY BEFORE us,” 
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With cocked guns we waited, as the fire burned up furi- 
ously. A puff of wind sent the flame and blinding smoke 
directly into the hole, and instantly a scrambling noise 
was heard, and the burning sticks were pushed away. 

‘*Here he comes. Fire !” yelled George. 

‘*Orack, crack! Bang, bang !” rang out a volley, and 
when the smoke cleared away a dead wolf and two 
wounded dogs lay by the opening. 

Thus terminated my first wolf-hunt. 


SPILLING SALT, 


Years ago the belief in the evil omen of spilling salt was 
so prevalent that it was ridiculed by Addison in the Lon- 
don Spectator, but the su- 
perstition still holds its 
own, The evil may be 
averted by throwing a 
pinch of salt over the left 
shoulder, a charm which 
is clearly a relic of the 
old heathen ceremonial 
of casting rice in the air 
and pouring libations on 
the ground as a propiti- 
atory offering to unseen 
spirits. Among the signs 
which are supposed to 
foretell death are the ring- 
ing of the ear, known as 
the death-bell ; the death- 
watch (a peculiar ticking 
noise caused by a small 
insect cutting its way 
through wood) ; or a por- 
trait falling from its place 
on the wall ; and each of 
them has more than once 
given nervous persons a 
fit of the blues. When 
the eyes of a corpse re- 
fuse to shut they are 
ghastly enough, in all 
conscience, to give color 
to the superstition that 
they are watching for 
some one who is soon to 
follow; and if a horse 
stumbles near a grave- 
yard, its rider may be ex- 
cused if his sensations 
thereat are none of the most pleasant, even though he is 
not so foolish as to consider it an actual death-warning. 
If a door opens without apparent cause, the Germans have 
a saying, which has come across the water to their Amer- 
ican descendants, that a spirit has entered ; and the old 
nervous shiver, which most persons have felt more or less 
often, is held to result from the footfalls over the grave of 
him who experiences it. There are sick-nurses who, at the 
bedside of the dying, never fail to open the door or win- 
dow, that the departing soul may pass out. The super- 
stition is, I think, of Scotch origin, and the reader will re- 
member Meg Merrilies at the dying bed of the gypsy, 
chanting : 
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FIRE !’ YELLED GEORGE, CRACK, 


A VOLLEY, AND WHEN THE SMOKE 


“Open lock—end strife— 
Come death and pass life.” 


For the sake of getting a living, men often forget to live. 


HENLEY’S 


COACHMAN. 


AFTER MANY YEARS, 


by HENRY 


Great Gop be thanked! At last, at last 

Thou'rt found! The heavy night is passed ; 
Its dreams are dead! Most sure thou hast 
Leen haunted by their forms; held fast 

By their hot hands! But He hath cast 

Taee now within my way at last! 


So long have I been seeking thee, 
From mountain unto distant sea, 
But never hath bean seen by me 
Thy face or form—no, not Since wo 
That morn were parted! Can it be 
That now my arms are holding thee: 


The morn which was our wedding morn, 
When of Desire was to be born 
Sweet fruitage of possession, worn 
By Love as wealth of yellow corn 
Is worn by Earth. But thou wert torn 
From me by fiends, that bridal morn! 


They thought to take what I had won; 
To make of thee a shrouded nun 
Shut out for ever from God’s sun, 
Because, forsooth, thou hadst begun 
Thy vows before we met! Well done, 
To steal from me what I had wonl 


Yer peace be with them. They may die 
Unsought by me; for now since I 
Have once more found thee—felt thee lie 
Within my arms, I would not try 
To do him harm, should one pass by 
Of those I swore must surely die! 


Didst thou but now push back that vail ? 
I saw it not—naught save thy pale 

Wan face! Off with it, else I fail 

In my restraint, and if ’twere mai 


HENLEY'’S 
By W. O. 
‘“NELLIE, my dear,” said Mrs. Henley to her daughter, 
as they rolled through the Park behind the fast bays that 
gave the new coachman so much trouble; * Nellie, I’m 
glad you did not recognize him.” ad 
“*Recognize whom, mother ?” calmly replied the young 
beauty at her side. 
“Whom ? Why, Major Morrison, to be sure. 
ridden past us three times to-day, already.” 


He has 


** But, mother, why should I wish to speak to him, after | 


all the annoyance he gave us last Summer, following us as 
he did? If I find he is in society, I won’t go out the 
whole Winter.” 

Mrs. Henley looked sharply at her daughter as she re- 
plied : 

** But, Nellie, you remember how angry you were when 
your father spoke to you abont him ?” 

**So I was, indeed,” sharply responded Nellie, with a 
laugh that had in it something of a willful and something 
ofa “hurt” expression. ‘To think of papa ordering me 
to drop a man like that, just as if I would wish to know 
any more about him. That was what troubled me. Am 
[so unlike you and him, mother? Do you think I have 
no self-respect ? Or am I a little girl yet, ignorant of 
what a womgn owes to herself ?” 

Mrs. Henley’s eyes softened a good deal, and her sigh 
had more than a little relief in it ; but just then the coach- 


WELL 


INGTON VROOMAN, 


{ Of iron rend it! Do not quail 
Before me, but take off that vail! 


It hid thee from me all these years; 
lt is wet now with tny hot tears, 
Each one of which, down dropping, sears 
My heart. Why dost thou start? What fears 
Can find thee now? No priest appears 
‘Lo part us, after all these years! 


They will not think in this dark stroet, 
Down by the river, that we meet - 
Blessed be its stones, pressed by thy feet! 
Didst thou not come here but to greet 
The sick? to cool the fever’s heat 
Of those who die in this dark street ? 


Why dost thou tremble, and why take 

Thy face away? Why not now slake 
The thirst of years— What! dost thou mako 
As if to go? “Thou must not break 

Thy vow, but suffer for His sake, 

And what He sends unmurmuring take!” 


Ah, God! Good God! One last, long kiss, 
And she is gone! And is but this 

The end of all our new-born bliss ? 

Good God, said I? The fools! They miss 
Tho truth who eall Him good! Where is 
My love? Naught left but this last kiss! 


. * * * . “ 


Hush! let me think! 
‘o reach the river? There I may 
Find rest at last! Quick! if I stay 
Here longer, blindness darkens day, 
So whirls my brain— 2 8 
- What did I say? 
The river? Yes, this was the way. 


Which is the way 


COACHMAN. 


STODDARD. 


man seemed to be having a good deal of worry with his 
horses. 

“Ranaway comin’! Heigh!’ shouted the shrill voice 
of a strect boy at the side of the drive, and in a moment 
more a frantic quadruped, with an empty buggy behind 
him, came tearing down toward them, disturbing the 
equine-imity of the sleek and well-fed teams past which he 
was dashing, but as yet not succeeding in effecting a col- 
lision with any of them. 

The coachman of the Henley turnout, a tall and some- 
what slender fellow, had promptly wheeled his horses to 
the very edge of the track, and the fugitive spun the light 
buggy-wheels marvelously close as he went by, but with- 
out harm, he himself being brought up among tho trees 
and bushes a hundred yards further down. 

So much for him and his ruined vehicle ; but the Henley 
bays were plunging and kicking furicusly, and the general 
excitement was fast centering on them, when a stylishly 
dressed gentleman rode swiftly up, sprang from bis horse 
at the side of the carriage, and shouted : 

‘Jump, Nellie, jump! I am here—jump !” 

Unfortunately or otherwise, the wrong, or the right, 
lady was on that side of the carriage, and Mrs, Henley 
calmly raised her eyeglass, remarking : 

‘*My name is not Nellie, sir. No, thank you, I think I 
won't jump,” while her daughter seemed to be watching 


‘the rearing bays, with an admiring unconsciousness that 
there was anythiog else on hand than a capital exhibition 
of the skill of her father’s coachman. 

Two policemen, several stray gentlemen, half a dozen 
laborers, not to speak of the coachman himself, were now 
at work, and in a few moments, during which the enthusi- 
astic ‘‘ would-be” rescuer regained his saddle, the bays 
were quiet enough to be once more trusted to trot forward ; 
but the one comment on the whole affair which occasioned 
a sensation, came from tke small boy at the edge of the 
drive, and was addressed to the gentleman on horseback : 

‘“‘Heigh, mister! N-llie wouldn’t jump. Foller ’em 
up ; them hosses is bound to bust the reggleations.” 

Other people laughed, and even the two ladies looked 
guizzical, but the man in the saddle seemed unable to see 
where the fun came in. 

An hour later, the yet uninjured carriage was stopped 
in front of the Henley mansion, just as its lord and master 
himself stood at the top of the high ‘‘stoop,” and the 
ladies hastened to join him. Nellie passed on at once 
into the house, but Mrs. Henley waited a moment, watch- 
ing the high-stepping team on its way to the stables, 

** John,” she said, ‘ we’ve got a very remarkable coach- 
man.” 

**Drives well—does he, Mary ?” stiffly responded her 
portly and somewhat pompous husband. 

**Splendidly + The horses behaved very badly in the 
Park, and he was as cool and skillful as I could wish. He 
is so respectful, too, and so gentlemanly.” 

** Quite a model—quite a model !” interruptede her hus- 
band. ‘I flatter myself our turnout is unexceptionable. 
I think I must raise his wages.” 

‘‘He is very intelligent, John,” said Mrs, Henley. ‘I 
heard him talking French tothe baker and German to the 
milkman. But, John, whom do you think we saw in the 
Park ?” 

‘*Can’t guess, Mary. The President wasn’t there, was 
he? Any of the wild animals loose ?”’ 

**T don’t know, exactly,” slowly replied his wife. ‘‘He’s 
wild enough, and there’s a good deal of the animal about 
him. It was that miserable Major Morrison.” 

‘Indeed ! the scoundrel! Did you or Nellie speak to 
him ? or did he dare to speak to you ?” 

‘‘Speak ? Yes; called me Nellie, when the horses were 
misbehaving, and wanted me to jump. That is—well, I'll 
tell you all about it, for it was really fanny ; but Nellie 
carried herself just as either of us would have wished 
her to.” 

“If she speaks to him——” began the portly father, 
with an angry purple beginning to show in his face. 

“Now, John,” and Mrs, Henley’s voice was as firm and 
steady as his own, ‘‘you must be just to Nellie. She 
hasn’t been at all to blame, and you mustn’t say a word to 
her. I'll tell you all about it, now, if you'll only come in. 
Don’t get into a passion right here in the doorway.” 

And it looked a good deal as if she were actually leading 
him in, while he growled something abont—‘‘ Coachman 
—horsewhip him—comes round—a daughter of mine !” 

A proud man was John Henley, the well-known banker, 
but upright withal, and altogether above any vulgar wor- 
ship of mere wealth. It required something more sub- 
stantial than riches to carry any man across the rigid bar- 


rier which rose upon his threshold ; but it may be that | 


the very consciousness of the position he had won and 
maintained rendered the haughty financier somewhat 
Severe and censorious in his judgments of his fellow-men, 
as it certainly made him fastidious to a fault in all the 
appointments of his household and equipage, 


HENLEY’S COACHMAN. 


It may be that Mr, Henley would have been but i!! | 
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pleased if he could have been in front of his stable-door, 
instead of in his cozy library, at the hour when his wife 
was detailing to him the ocenrrences of the afternoon. 

There were standing there, on the sidewalk, two tall, 
erect, fine-looking men, looking straight in each other's 
eyes, and one of them wore the dark, unconspicnous Henley 
livery, and the other had just dismounted from a horse, 
which was held for him close by. 

**Ned Ridgely !” exclaimed the latter. 
recognized you. 


“T thought I 
But how comes it that I find you here, 


and in that rig? I thought you were in Europe. What 
will your family say ?” 
‘*Family ?” half langhed Mr. Henley’s coachman. ‘I 


owe so much to my family, don’t 1? When I got home, a 
few months since, I found that my uncle, and yours, too, 
Morrison—he’s all there is left of my family, except your- 
self—had taken such good care of whit my father left me, 
that the income of the remainder wouldn’t pay my board, 
let alone keeping up the style I'd been living at. What 
business was I fit for, I’d like to know? Borrow? ask 
somebody to help me to a start ? Not I !—not my father’s 
son, I tell you. I tried being conductor on a horse-rail- 
road, but the pay is better where I am, and the work isn’t 
a quarter so hard.” 

‘**But have you given up all your chances in life ?” 
asked Morrison. 

‘“Never you mind about my future,” was the almost 
stern response. ‘‘ You may ba sure of one thing—I shall 
never do anything while I’m down that I'll ever have to 
blush for if I get up again.” 

‘‘Wearing those clothes, eh ?” slyly inquired his inter- 
locutor. ; 

‘Well, what of ’em?” quietly responded Ridgely. 
‘*They’re a good enough disguise, anyway, against any 
eyes less keen than your own. Very few people know 
me well enough to remember me, and they won't be look- 
ing for me in the Henley livery. I men ‘to wear it for 
some time yet.” 

**You do, do you ?” said Morrison. ‘Well, I’m not 
sorry for that. You’re in just the place where you can be 
of use to me, and I can make it splendidly worth your 
while.” 

«* How is that ?” asked the coachman. 

“How ? Why—ah, of course you don’t know anything 
about my little affair with Nellie Henley. How should 
you? Too busy with your horses to see how the old lady 
treated me to-day. Old folks down on me, you know. 
Somebody told ’em all sorts df queer stories. Made it 
very unpleasant for me. Forbade Nellie to speak to me, 
and all that. Took just the line to set me all right with a 
girl of spirit like Nellic. Watch her like two old cuts 
watching for one little mouse. Don’t give me half a 
chance. Now I’ve found you, though, right inside the 
ring, they won’t dream of suspecting yon, and we can ar- 
range matters to suit ourselves. I'll make it worth your 
while, my boy.” 

‘Make what worth my while?” coldly 
Ridgely. 

“Oh, I'll show you when the time comes. You just 
help me to Nellie, and I'll help you to anything you 
want. Why, old Henley’s worth his millions, and Nellie’s 
got a good plum in her own right.” 

**You seem to be laboring under a mistake, Major Mor- 
rison,” said the man in livery, ‘I admit that you be- 
long, in a way, to what you are pleased to call my family, 
but you forget that Edward Ridgely is a gentleman.” 

‘Ahem !”’ was the sneering response. ‘‘I was under 


responded 


the impression that just now he was Henley’s coachman.” 
“Am I any the less a gentleman for that?” quietly 
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replied Ridgely. ‘‘Do you think a man puts himself on 
and off when he changes his clothes ?” 

** Not exactly,” said the major. ‘‘I don’t mean you're 
not a gentleman ; I only mean that you must want to look 
like one again. I haven't asked anything of you that I 
wouldn’t do myself, and mighty quick, too. I should 
think you’d be glad to be of service to a lady, and help | 
yourself at the same time.” 

‘Miss Henley has not asked me for any assistance,” 
coldly returned the man in livery, ‘‘and her father hires 
me to drive his horses. 'WhenI want another master, per- 
haps I'll let youknow. Until then—why, I’m old Henley’s | 
coachman, and mean to do my duty to him like a gentle- 
man.” 

“Or like a fool,” growled Morrison. 
such a fool in my 
life. Why, man, 
you deserve to wear 
livery. Shouldn’t 
wonder if you'd 
really found your 
level.” 

“T may as well 
say that you are 
very likely to find 
your own if you are 
not more careful in 
your language, es- 
pecially when you 
are speaking to 
your superiors,” 
said the coachman, 
in a hard voice. 

It must have 


‘“*‘I never saw 


been some special 
enemy of the major 
that tempted him 
to raise his riding- 
whip just then, for 
he surely could not 


have intended to 
use it. If he did, 
indeed, the blow 
never fell on any 
human shoulders, 
for the whip landed 
in the middle of 
the street at the 
very moment that 
its owner suddenly 
sat down on the 
sidewalk. 

‘‘Hurrah for Henley’s coachman!” shouted a shrill | 
voice from near thecurbstone. ‘‘I say, mister, why didn’t 
you ask him tojump? I'd ’a’ missed seein’ that if I hadn't | 
’a’ held on behind the kerridge.” 

If Morrison was angry, as is quite likely, when he arose | 
and brushed the dust from his trousers, he was a good 
deal more puzzled and confused, for what he said was: 

**Confound your quick temper, Ned Ridgely! I'll fix 
you for this, I will!” 

And so saying, he turned on his heel, and strode away 
down the street. 

‘*I didn’t strike him hard,” muttered the coachman, 
‘and I never knew a man go down so easily. To think of 
a fellow like him trying to buy me! Nellie Henley, in- 
deed! Why, he isn’t fit to drive horses for her-——Ahem ! 
I hope they won’t hear of this at the house.” 

Such an amount of secrecy as that, however, was scarcely 


A DOG REPROACHED FOR HIS CRUELTY 


HENLEY’S COACHMAN. 


to haye been expected, considering how very public tho 
little affair had been, as Henley’s coachman was pretty 
soon to discover. 

Tn less than an hour the young man received a summons 
from his employer, which brought him at once into the 
library. Ridgely had been there before, and scarcely its 
owner himself seemed more thoroughly in keeping with 
its prevailing air of culture and refinement. 

** You sent for me, sir ?” asked the coachman, after wait- 
ing a full moment on what seemed to be the “ brown 
study ” of his employer. 

*‘Ah—yes—I sent for you. Sorry to hear that you 
have been engaged in an altercation. I had imagined 
you a man of thoroughly correct habits and deportment. 
You do not look like a quarrelsome fellow. I’m sorry, 
surprised—I meant 
to have kept you— 
I don’t want to be 
unjust—tell me 
your own story.” 

** T’ve really little 
to tell, Mr. Henley, 
and I searcely know 
how it happened. 
The man raised his 
riding-whip, and 
the next I knew he 
was sitting down. 
I’m inclined to 
think I helped him. 
There was no chair 
for him to take and 
so he sat down on 
the sidewalk.” 

The portly bank- 
er suppressed a 
smile, in spite of 
his amazement, but 
he replied : 

‘* Riding - whip ? 
Did he strike you ? 
I didn’t hear that. 
They said he seemed 
to be a gentleman. 
Had you ever seen 
him before ?” 

“Oh, yes! I—I 
—lI'’ve seen him this 
very day,” stam- 
mered Ridgely. 

He felt himself 
in a tight corner, 
indeed, for a word too much might reveal a good deal 
more than he cared to tell about himself. 

‘Seen him to-day! Where? What do you mean, 
sir ?” sternly demanded the banker. 

‘<I mean simply, Mr. Henley, that this same man was 
in the Park to-day, and I saw him several times.” 

“What ? Ah! Well, I don’t exactly understand it yet. 


BY A NIGHTINGALE,— SEE PAGE 411, 


| Do you know if his name is Morrison ?” 


‘No doubt you are correct, Mr. Henley. I was by no 
means sure that you knew him. If I had supposed him a 


| friend of the family” 


“Friend of the family! Morrison? My dear fellow! 
Ridgely, Imean—ahem! You knocked down Major Mor- 
rison! I’ve nothing more to say, sir. I haven’t a doubt 
that you acted rightly. I almost wish it had been—I de- 
clare, I forget myself at times. I was saying to Mrs. 
Henley, this very afternoon, that your wages were too 
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low. Double ’em, sir. Double ’em, on account of your 
conduct with the horses in the Park. How do I know but 
you saved the lives of Nellie and her mother! But, 
Ridgely, my man, I must insist upon your keeping your 
temper. That’ll do; now, you can go, sir.” 

Whether the coachman might or might not have had 
anything more to say, under other circumstances, there 
was that on his mind just then which inclined him to 
take the banker at his word, and make an immediate 
exit. As he passed out through the hall, however, he was 
met by the stately presence of Miss Nellie Henley, who 
held out to him a small packet, saying, with ladylike di- 
rectness : 

‘‘Something you left on the seat, wrapped up in the 
rug.” 

“‘Thank you, Miss Henley,” said the coachman, as the 
parcel fell into his hand, but the color which had gath- 
ered on his cheeks in the library grew noticeably deeper us 
he disappeared down the basement stairway. 

Beyond all doubt there were others besides the banker 
himself who by this time were aware that Major Morrison 
had contrived to get himself knocked down by Henley’s 
coachman. Not that any visible harm had been done that 
stylish and self-confident young gentleman, and it may be 
that the worst bitterness of it all to him was in the failure 
of his suddenly conceived hope of a “friend inside,” to 
aid him in his baffled campaign against Nellie Henley. 

If, now, he could only have secured Nellie’s own active 
co-operation ! 

It so happened, in the course of human events, that 
Nellie and her mother were alone over their needlework 
for a short time that evening, and it would have been odd 
enough if their conversation had not turned more or less 
upon the events of the day. 

‘*‘Father says Major Morrison threatened to strike him 
with a whip,” said Nellie, deprecatingly. 

** And yet, Nellie, it seems such a ruffianly thing to do, 
to knock down anybody. I don’t like the fellow Morri- 
son; but I must say I had begun to feel quite proud of 
our coachman. It seemed as if it were a credit to tho 
family to have such a man in our service.” 

‘‘ But even father thinks he did right, and gentlemen 
understand these things better than we do,” persisted the 
young lady. 

“I don’t know ” slowly began Mrs, Henley, but her 
daughter interrupted her with : ; 

**One thing more I onght to tell you, mother.? What 
do you think of a coachman reading Spanish ?” 

“Our coachman, Nellie ?” 

**Yes, our coachman. I unfolded the extra rug in the 
carriage to-day before we got in, and there was an old 
volume of some Spanish plays, and some business-looking 


papers stuck in between the leaves,’ 

And for some reason she did not give her mother, Nellie 
blushed so deep a crimson that she lifted her sewing be- 
fore her eyes, till the tingling passed away. 


**The book was his, of course,” said Mrs, Henley ; 
*‘but I don’t see that we have any right to be curious. He 
may read Hebrew, for all I care, so long as he is a good 
driver.” 

Nellie blushed again, for her own curiosity had been so 
strong that she had carried the book into the house with 
her, and her mother’s remarks had made her feel more 
than a little uncomfortable. 

“‘So very mean of me,” she said to herself, ‘ What 
business was it of mine, anyhow? It was taking advan- 
tage of his position, And then, what right had I to come 
and tell mamma? The secret, if it was one, didn’t belong 
t> me. I’m glad I didn’t look at the papers, at all events,” 


Perhaps there was another person in the house who 
would have been glad to know that Nellie had not “looked 
at the papers,” for he was very busy with them at that 
moment in the comfortable cock-loft room which belonged 
to Henley’s coachman. 

They were papers which he had brought up from down. 
town with him that very morning, when he returned from 
driving his master to his banking-office, Strangely 
enough, too, he had obtained them from a very similar 
concern just across the way, and by no means for the first 
time since he had donned his present livery. 

Now, if Mr. Henley had been in the private room of 
that other concera instead of in his own, after those papers 
had been handed out to his coachman, he might have over- 
heard some such conversation as this : 

** What was that fellow’s original deposit, Roberts ?” 

** About twenty thousand, if I remember rightly.” 

‘* What business has a fellow with twenty thousand dol- 
lars to be wearing livery, I’d like to know ?” 

**I shouldn’t suppose he'd care to wear it much longer, 
if his investments continue turning out for him at this 
rate. We haven’t another customer on the list who has 
done as well. His original pile was a fair margin, but 
look at it now !” 

**I should say so, Roberts; it’s a very pleasant thing 
for any man to look at, let alone a coachman. And you 
say he’s ordered it all invested in Government bonds ?” 

‘Every dollar,” said Roberts. 

** Well, as times go, six thousand a year isn’t much ofa 
fortune, but it’s a big thing for Henley’s coachman.” 

And the banker looked across the street as if he were 
wondering what his haughty neighbor would say if he 


| knew what sort of a man he had hired to drive his horses, 


** Anyhow,” said Roberts, who seemed to be a kind of 
confidential clerk, as he turned to leave the room, “the 
way things are looking, he’s made the safest kind of an in- 
vestment. They’re about the only things I’d feel sure of 
just now.” 

And Roberts was by no means alone in his financial 
forebodings. It was one of those calm, still, dull-seeming 
intervals in money circles, when the very hush is a sure 
prelude of the storm to come. Everybody knows about 
them, and everybody knows something, too, about the 
frenzied panic, the crash and smash and ruin of the tem- 
pest which follows, 

Not that day, nor the next, but the day after, and late in 
the afternoon, Mr. Henley was seen to leave the door of 
his banking-house and walk away somewhat briskly down 
the street. Those had been two very remarkable days, 
for, hour after hour, they had been marked by the swiftly 


| succeeding explosions of banks and bankers and business 


houses, 

If there had been one man who deemed himself secure, 
and was looked upon by all others as a tower of strength, 
that man had been Henley ; but others as stanch had al- 


| ready gone, and the current of distrust had turned a full 


tide upon his own counter. 

Huge sums he had paid, for he had been by no means 
unprepared for the storm, and his proud face had lost no 
shadow of its firmness yet. There was a brightness in his 
eyes just now, a color in his cheek, and an emphasis in the 
vigor of his tread, which inclined the disheartened men 
who passed him to turn and look after him admiringly, as 
at something a good deal braver and stronger than them- 
selves, . 

And brave and strong he was, indeed ; but, after walk- 
ing three or four squares, he suddenly wheeled about, and 
redirected his steps to his own office, without having made 
so much as a business call, or spoken to a human being. 
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There was a little crowd on the steps as he came up, 
but all made way for him respectfully. His ‘ paying 
teller” was still busily at work, and a subdued bustle on 
all sides betrayed the more than usual activity of the hour. 

There was not a tremor or a sign of hesitation in the 
banker’s voice as he put his hand on the teller’s shoulder 
and said : . 

“That'll do, Charlie, We won’t try to pay any more 
to-day. You may shut your window. Have the crowd 
outside informed that we have stopped, and close the 
doors.” 

Something like a gust, as of a strong and sudden breeze, 
seemed to pass through the rooms of the great banking- 
house, but there was no outcry, nor avy more boisterous 
token of excitement, disappointment or regret. 

Meantime the banker himself had passed on into his 
private room, and here he remained for an hour or so, 
giving special directions as to correspondence and such 
other matters as the closing of his dodrs left within his 
power ; but the brightness did not fade from his clear and 
honest eyes for a moment. A good deal of a man was 
John Henley, the banker, in spite of his especial weak- 
nesses, 

At last, however, one uneasy thought found expression 
audibly : 

“Tf 1’d only dreamed of this thing coming, and coming 
to-day, I’d have warned Ridgely. Thitik of a coachman in 
livery coming down to drive home a bankrupt! It would 
sting me half to death, as I feel just tow. Charlie, my 
boy, I think T’ll slip out quietly. If Ridgely comes with 
the covpé, tell him I’ve gone, and he must drive home at 
once.” 

So said, so done; but just as Mr. Henley was congratu- 
lating himself that he had'escaped from his office almost, 
if not altogether, unnoticed, a tall, well-dressed gentle- 
man stepped up to him, saying, very politely : 

“This way, Mr. Henley. I’ve a cab waiting for you ;” 
and, before the somewhat bewildered banker could com- 
prehend the situation, he found himself within the cab, 
rapidly borne away homeward, and was conscious that his 
polite friend was on the box with the driver, 

“Very quiet-looking thing this is—in fact, almost 
seedy. Nobody’ll think of turning to look at it. Ridgely 
isn’t in livery, either. I declare, he has the instincts of a 
gentleman, Pretty fine, too. Seems to have understood 
toa dot what would suit my feelings. Sorry to part with 
him. Never heard of such a fellow before; and he looks 
a good deal too well to be sitting out there, Tl have him 
inside—I will !” 

The banker was a man of action that day ; but what 
surprised him more than anything else was the ease and 
self-possession with which his coachman seemed again to 
understand his féelings, and the unconcerned yet every 
way respectful manner with which he seated himself beside 
his ‘* master.” 

That very word came into the banker’s mind once or 
twice, and came very near making him smile—or cry, as 
he thought of the closed doors of his down-town office, 
not to open next day, and then cast a side-glance at the 
thoroughbred-looking youth at his side, 

Anything like conversation was out of the question, of 
course, the more especially as Mr. Henley’s mind was 
gathering, as they neared his elegant home, the awful 
weight of the task before him in unfolding the evil news 
to his wife and danghter. 

“Thank heaven, it does not beggar them !” he ex- 
claimed, aloud. “But then, the disgrace! How shall I 
ever tell them ?” 

Beg your pardon. sir,” said his coachman. as the cab 


stopped in front of the door, ‘if you mean Mrs. and Miss 
Henley, they know all about it by this time, and you'll 
have nothing to tell, They won’t be taken by surprise, 
T assure you.” i 

It was scarcely a moment to ask questions, for there 
were sweet faces at the window, and the door was ajar, as 
the banker alighted, 

**T’ll not go in now, sir—I’ll go to the stables with the 
cab,” said Henley’s coachman, as he sprang back to his 
seat again. And, as the cab rolled quickly away, the 
banker muttered to himself : 

‘Fact, I did ask him if he wouldn’t come in. Well, no 
wonder I did. I’m not a bit ashamed of it. What a 
queer thing a uniform-coat is, anyhow !” 

But just thea the door swung wide open before him, and 
he found himself gently and lovingly drawn onward into 
the drawing-room. 

Not a word was he allowed to say about his troubles—at 
least, until he had been half smothered with thoroughly 
feminine assurances of the fact that he was by no means 
bankrupt at home, whatever he might be ‘‘ on the street.” 

“‘But how did you ever know anything about it, my 
dear ?” asked the banker of his wife. 

‘*Oh, we can’t guess who sent it, but the longest tele- 
gram I ever saw, nearly an hour ago,” replied Mrs. Hens 
ley. ‘*I’mso glad it was not left for you to tell, I knew 
you'd have signed it if it had been you, but then it isn’t 
signed at all.” 

‘**Some friend, I suppose,” said Nellie, 

‘*No, Nellie—not a friend,” half smilingly replied the 
banker—‘‘not a friend, only a hired man,” 

“Why, father, what do you mean ?” 

**Tt was our coachman did it—that’s what I mean.” 

And Mr. Henley went on to detail all that had occurred, 
with a glib rapidity that surprised him when he came o 
think about it. ae 

‘And to think-we've got to discharge such a fellow as 
that |!” said Mr. Henley. 

‘“*But must we ?” asked his wife, . “‘I might keep him 
myself, I think.” 

“Oh, mother !” suddenly exclaimed Nellie Henley, 
**you don’t mean to say you*would have sucha man as 
that occupying such a position, do you, really ? For my 
part, I shall not be comfortable ever again at seeing him 
in that horrid livery.” 

There was a good deal to be said by those three during 
what was left of that afternoon, and they were evidently 
disposed to say it right out with a courage and mutual 
confidence which showed how well they were worthy of 
one another. —-- j 

But all this time a little dramatic episode of quite a 
different character had been enacting, in which they were 
not altogether unconcerned. 

The fact was that Henley’s coachman had so far con- 
cealed his intentions from his employer, that the cab in 
which ke was riding had not even attempted to reach the 
Henley stables at once. Moro than that : whatever his 
intentions may have been, they were frustrated three 
blocks away by the sudden appearance of a pair of polices 
men, accompanied by a gentleman whom Ridgely had 
seen before, who insisted on stopping the cab and inviting 
its occupant to accompany them, cab, driver and all. One 
man in blue on the box, another inside, and, as their 
companion followed them, he remarked to Henley’s coach- 
man : 

“T reckon I’ve got you this time, What do you think 
of this for a knock-down ?” 

‘Your name is Morrison, is it not ?” was the very quiet 
rejoinder, 
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“ That’s my 
name,” almost 
triumphantly 
exclaimed the 
person ad- 
dressed. ‘I 
knew you as 
well outside of 
your livery as 
in it. I saw 
you put the 
box in the cab, 
myself, not 
tive minutes 
after Brough- 
ton missed it, 
It’s under the 
seat now, and 
we might as 
well have it 
out.” 

And even 
as he spoke, 
Morrison 
stretched 
down his arm, 
as if ho meant 
to grasp some- 
thing under 
the seat of the 
cab. 

A firm hand 
grasped his 
own, however, 


and a steady voice remarked : ‘‘None of that, if you 
please —you’re not an officer. 
men in blue would tell me what all this means,” 

‘You'll know all about it when we get to the Anatomi- 


I wish one of these gentle- 
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cal Bank,” 
chaffingly re- 
plied the 
official who 
had_ entered 
the cab. 
‘*Perhaps you 
haven’t heard 
of the rob- 
bery ? Any- 
how, yell 
take charge of 
the box of 
bonds till we 
can have ’em 
locked up 
again.” 

“The bank! 
Robbery ! Ah, 
yes; I see. 
Something’s 
happened bhe- 
sides the 
failures,’”’ mut- 
tered Ridgely. 
‘‘Morrison’s 
bound to have 
his revenge, 
is he? Well, 
I can’t say I 
blame him, I 
only hope 
they won't 
hear of this 
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at the house as quickly as they did about that other 
matter.” 

Not quite so quickly, it may be, and yet, before the 
carefully guarded cab drew up in front of the Anatomical 
Bank, the news of its seizure had been duly carried to the 
ears of Mr. Henley and his family. 

“Arrested ! Ridgely! It can’t be possible! Robbery 
at the Anatomical Bank ? Why, he was with me. It’s a 
very strange piece of business, I declare. Wife, I’m going 
straight down to the bank to see about it.” 

“*What, after all you’ve gone through to-day ?” asked 
Mrs. Henley. 

*‘ Yes, indeed ; glad to have something besides my own 
affairs to think about,” replied her husband; and Nellie 
added, almost timidly : 

** He’s our own coachman, mother.” 

**Coachman !” exclaimed Mr. Henley. 
forgotten that.” 

And so, at that very moment, had that gentleman him- 
self; for, as he walked unconcernedly into the back office 
of the Anatomical Bank, whereof the ample front bore its 
usual *‘ after business hours” appearance, he turned to the 
policemen who followed him, saying : 

“That's right, my men—bring in the box. I shall be 
compelled to deposit it here, to-night, for it’s tco late now 
to carry it where I had intended.” 

**The impidenca of him !” exclaimed one of the blue- 
coated box-bearers. i. 

As for the box itself—an ordinary ‘* banker’s box,” of 
heavy japanned tin—it was deposited on the green-covered 
table, with such an air of triumph as seemed appropriate 
to so important a capture. 

The president, cashier, tellers, clerks, half a dozen di- 
rectors, who had crowded into the room for a look at the 


*“T’'d almost 


daring thief, who had been so suddenly ‘pulled,’’ made 
a simultaneous forward movement toward the table ; but 


the cashier himself, a bald-headed, hook-nosed man, who 
took snuff, suddenly ejaculated through his proboscis : 
¢ “Box? Wrong box! Mistake !” 

**Not the box !” exclaimed the president. 

**’Deed, an’ it’s the very box, sur,” sturdily insisted one 
of the official captors. ‘ We tuk it out of that very cab. 
Not a mistake about it, sur ; it’s the ownly box was there, 
at all.” 

**Mebbe,” dryly returned the cashier, after a hearty 
sneeze; ‘* but that box never was in this bank before, and 
I don’t know what it contains.” 

“It is very necessary for me, however, that you should 
know,” here interposed Henley’s coachman, ‘“for your 
very remarkable arrest of it and me makes it necessary for 
me to make a special deposit of it in your vault over 
night.” 

* Certainly, sir! 
president. 
circumstances. What name, sir ?” 

**Ridgely, Edward,” said the young man, as he took a 
bunch of keys from his pocket, and opened the box. 
**Please examine that statement of purchase, by Messrs. 
Mudger & Co., and you will see that all the bonds are reg- 
istered in my own name. Permanent investment, you 
see, and no possibility of a mistake. Scarcely pay any- 
body to steal ’em.” 

Slowly, methodically, like the thorough business men 
they were, the president and cashier examined the pa- 
pers before them ; and just as the latter was snuffily re- 
marking, ‘‘ Why, here’s four times as many as that fellow 
ran off with to-day,” a sharper, sterner, almost an indig- 
nant voice, broke in with : ‘* Exactly, and I'd like to know 
what's wrong about him, anyway ?” 


Certainly !” here exclaimed the bank 


‘*That’s the very least we can do under the | 
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| ‘Ah, Mr. Henley! Glad to see you,” hastily returned 
the bank president, while the cashier was replacing the 
papers in the box; “very glad to see you. Mr. Ridgely 
a friend of yours, eh? Well, of course, we feel as badly 
about this blunder as you do or can. He’s made a wise 
investment of his loose capital, considering the times, 
We'll take care of his bonds for him over night. A man 
with a pile like that scarcely needs an introductioa, but 
your own is all we would require, permit me to say, in 
spite of the sad occurrences of the day. The blunder 
arose, the officers tell me, from a fellow named Morri- 
son——” 

** Morrison ! 
Mr. Henley. 

**No, sur,” said a policeman; ‘the nivir come inside, 
I'd not say where he is now, sur, but I think he’s gone 
somewhere, sur, if I’m not mistaken, sur.” 

And verily the man in blue was not at all mistaken, for 
Morrison had, indeed, ‘*gone somewhere.” By one of 
those inscrutable occurrences which fools cull “luck,” he 
had happened to see Ridgely deposit the precious box in 
the cab, and his practiced eyes recognized its character at 
once, with a spasm of envious wonder, that was followed, 
of course, by the guess that, ‘‘It belongs to his master, 
certainly, but it’s odd he should have it, anyway.” 

It was only a few minutes later that he heard of the 
daring robbery at the Anatomica! Bank, and a man less 
acute thun he deemed himself would have had no difficulty 
in putting this and that together. To warn the bank 
people and secure official aid consumed just time enough 
to permit Henley’s coachman to carry out the promptings 
of his heart toward ‘this master,” and the quick success of 
his movement stirred all the brains he had to a most fever- 
ish activity. On returning to the bank with his prize, it 
had seemed good to him not to make himself too promi- 
nent in the matter ; and of that, too, he rejoiced exceed- 
ingly, a few minutes later, as he stepped as much as 
possible out of sight to let Mr. Henley pass him. 

**Big day, this !” he exclaimed to himself. ‘* Never saw 
anything like it. Now’s your time, my boy; strike while 
the iron’s hot. There won’t be anybody there to interfere, 
just now. Goin and reap the harvest you took all Sum- 
mer to plant.” 

Whatever might be Morrison’s own estimate of the 
course of cultivation_to which he had so persistently sub- 
jected Nellie Henley, he lost no time, and seemed to 
require no addition to his confident assurance, in setting 
off at once on his “reaping” errand. If he could have 
telegraphed himself into Henley’s parlor, he would cer- 
tainly have done’so; but as it was, he made the best use 
he could of horseflesh and wheels, ignorant of the chang- 
ing aspect of affairs in the bank-parlor he had so recklessly 
left to take care cf itself, 

Things were changed there, indeed, as we have seen, 
and now Mr. Henley actually took his coachman’s arm 
and led him out to the cab, amid the profuse politenesses of 
the somewhat annoyed and discomfited bank officials, and 
the unconcealed disappointment and chagrin of the gentle- 
men in blue. As for the cab-driver, it was all fish for h:s 
net, and a steady run of “ fares.” 

**T am certainly very grateful to you, Mr. Henley,” sail 
iis coachman, as they rolled away up-town together, ‘I 
had no right to expect such an attention from you to a 
man in my position, I had no claim upon you whatever.” 

**Hadn’t you ?” said Mr. Henley. ‘ Well, perhaps rot, 
but somehow it seems to me as if you had. Anyhow, I 
feel a good deal better for coming down to take your p.rt. 
| Had my heart pretty full to-day, sir.” 
| ‘I can easily imagine that, Mr. Henley.” 


Is that scoundrel here ?” almost shouted 
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“Ah, yes, I see it now. I know you could imagine it, 
and you did, and that was what brought me down to look 
after you. It was your heart, sir, that was it. I under- 
stand myself now, and I’m glad of it. By-the-way, it 
seems as if I saw things clearer this minute than I have 
before any time to-day. This failure of mine was a tre- 
mendous surprise to me, A mere thing of the panic. 
Resources enough, if I could only get at’em in time, It 
was a mere feather that broke the back of my financial 
eamel, It’s too late now, sir, but even those bonds of 
yours would have saved me if I’d had ’em to use,” 

“ What, just that boxful ?”exclaimed Ridgely. ‘‘ Would 
that have done you any good ?” 

‘One dollar’s as bad as a million, if you haven’t got it, 
or something to get it with, just when it’s wanted,” sadly 
returned the banker. 

“But, my dear sir,” replied his coachman, ‘‘do you 
know that you only closed your doors a few minutes 
before three ?” 

“Was that so ?” vacantly responded Henley. ‘* Well, 
I don’t know but my head was turned a little, I’m a 
proud man, Ridgely, my boy, and I never dreamed of any 
such thing as this,” 

“Then why not call it a mere temporary difficulty, 
caused by the panic? make use of my bonds, and open 
your doors in the morning, just as usual. Nobody’ll be 
any the wiser, and I’m sure everybody’ll be glad of it,” 
enthusiastically rejoined his coachman. 

“What! saved by my coachman ?” cxclaimed the be- 
wildered financier. 

‘Why not ?” was the dry response. ‘ Don’t you think 
it’s a sort of a runaway of your banking team ? Wasn’t it 
some such thing you hired me for ? I feel very much like 
earning my wages, I assure you.” 

“But, my dear fellow—— Well, I must’ take your 
offer. It would be a sinful folly not to do so; but I want 
to say that you don’t run the slightest risk of losing your 
money. Mrs. Henley and Nellie will guarantee that,” 
spasmodically ejaculated the banker ; and then he added: 
‘‘ By-the-way, don't let me ever see you in livery again. 
I think it would kill me.” 

“No; I rather think not,” calmly replied the coach- 
man. ‘The suit I’m wearing feels a goo deal more com- 
fortable. And yet, Mr. Henley, during the three months 
I wore the other, I didn’t disgrace it, did I ?” 

‘Disgrace it? But here we are, and you must come 
tight in with me.” 
* * * * * * * 

Now, whatever had been Morrison’s notion when he 
started for the Henley mansion, it didn’t, somehow, seem 
to become any clearer as he drew nearer and more near to 
the scene of action. In fact, his dream of immediate and 
overwhelming triumph somehow shriveled down and con- 
centrated itself in the one idea that he would see Nellie 
Henley herself in the hour of her trouble, and, conse- 
quently, soft-heartedness. 

Lack of self-confidence was no vice cf Morrison’s, and 
he rang the bell with as firm a hand as if he had owned 
the house. 

“ A gentleman to see Miss Henley,” was all the message 
the servant carried up to his mistress ; and Nellie came 
unhesitatingly down to the drawing-room, with much more 
alacrity than she might have shown on another day or for 
anybody. 

The almost explosive expression of delight, however, 
which followed the entrance of the banker’s daughter and 
heiress, came altogether from her gentleman visitor, and 
the reply to all its effusive warmth was simply : 
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**Your name, please ? You neglected to send up any 
card,” 

Even this peculiarly cooling remark was not permitted 
by Morrison to destroy his ‘‘ opportunity.” 

**Oh, Nellie!” he exclaimed, ‘‘do not be false to your- 
self or to me. I have chosen this hour of your trouble 
and ruin to come and offer what you will now see to be 
the disinterested devotion which has followed you so long 
and so tenderly !”” 

‘‘Seems to me I saw you in the Park the other day,” 
persisted the young lady, with, it may be, something of 
mischief in her eye. ‘Did I not see you speaking to my 
mother ? You made a mistake about her first name, I be- 
lieve,” 

A most remarkable man was Morrison, beyond a doubt, 
for thus far he had positively heard or seen nothing which 
ought, in his opinion, to be regarded as discouraging ; and 
he was about to push what he deemed the advantages he 
had already won, when suddenly the click of a latch-key 
in the front door, and the rapid entry of heavy feet, com- 
pelled him to a change of tactics which had in it some- 
thing truly Napoleonic. 

**Mr. Henley, your most obedient! I could not refrain 
from calling to express my sympathy. Nellie—Miss Hen 
ley, permit me to introduce to you my cousin, Mr. 
Ridgely.” 

Something had assured Morrison’s cat-like instincts that 
the affair at the bank had gone wrong, or, at least, had 
gone all right, for Henley’s coachman ; but even Napoleon 
got away very badly at Waterloo. 

The banker’s face was purple with rage, while that of 
Ridgely was as coldly blank as Nellie’s own. 

‘Mr. Henley, I protest. This is most ungentlemanly. 
I'll make you suffer for this, and your coachman, too !” 

It is also to be feared that Major Morrison used bad 
words, for the trouble was all with his ear—his right ear— 
by which the portly and pompous banker was leading him 
to the front door. 

To the door, out through the tessellated entry, to the 
top of the high stoop ; and then, just as the outraged ear 
was released, a shrill voice from near the curbstone shouted 
derisively : 

‘Jump, Nellie!—jump! I’m ’ere !” 

That was a very remarkable street boy, for he escaped 
even from the wrath which followed him after Morrison 
alighted at the bottom of the stoop. As for the major 
himself, never again did he attgmpt to climb those steps. 

Puffing and fuming, the angry financier returned to the 
drawing-room in time to relieve the awkwardness of the 
situation by losing his breath again in trying to explain it 
to his daughter. 

Mrs. Henley herself had now come in,,and nothing 
could have been more perfectly ‘‘ poised ” than the manner 
and voice with which she remarked : 

“Tea is ready, my dear. Mr. Ridgely will join us, of 
course ?” 

“Certainly,” said the banker. 
for the present, anyhow.” 

‘* For the present ?” 

What a long time that gets to be, nowand then! It did 
assuredly in the case of Henley’s coachman ; for, not long 
after he left the service of the banker, the banker’s daugh- 
ter took him permanently into her own—that is, she 
promised to ‘‘ honor and obey him,” ete, 


‘** He is to remain with us 


A: PLEASANT jest in time of misfortune gives courage 
| to the heart, strength to the arm, and digestion to the 


| stomach, 
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In these matter-of-fact days, history is recorded in | where. These annual missives tell of thousands of people 


books. The domestic author and the foreign tourist, if at 
all faithful chroniclers of the New World’s progress, cause 
us to appreciate more deeply our various advantages as 


a people, by 
presenting 
familiar sub- 
jects to our 
attention, with 
more than or- 
dinary vivid- 
ness. Through 
the medium 
of books we 
learn more 
every day of 
the important 
part the me- 
tropolis plays 
in the com- 
mercial ad- 
vancement of 
the world; of 
its immense 
power as a 
money centre; 
of its greatnese 
as a political 
stronghold. 
But there is 
another class 
of books, more 
modest in 
style and 
plainer in 
language than 
the average 
book of travel 
«nd impres- 
sions, which, 
coming to us 
annually, re- 
cord the his- 
tory of the 
grandest form 
of nobility. 
They are full 
of the deepest 
pathos, for 
they contain a 
varied mnarra- 
tive of human 
suffering and 
misery. At 
the same time 
they are price- 
less treasures, 


in that they exhibit the unselfish, the sympathetic, the 
sacrificing qualities of men and women. 

The reports of our charitable institutions, with all their 
sadness of poverty, sickness and decrepitude relieved by 
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the munificent benefactions of citizens of all grades, form | relief are as frequently applied. 


a library in which one’s soul, one’s heart of hearts, finds 
strength and encouragement that cannot be obtained else- | life that these little volumes contain. 


who are being aided, relieved and educated by thousands 
of their neighbors blessed with a little more of the world’s 
possessions ; they record the history of one phase of our 


life which ig 
ever present, 
ever increas. 
ing, ever en- 
listing the 
tenderest of 
human sym- 
pathies. They 


/ are volumes 
' replete with 


the choicest 
literature, for 


| the stories 


they tell are 
from nature 
and the heart, 
They amply 
repay reading 
and_re-read- 
ing. They 
greatly aid the 
belief that, 
after all, ‘life 


| is worth liv- 
i} ing.” And 


they are sure 
to afford a 
present profit- 
able entertain- 


| ment. 


The number 
of institutions 
in tle city 
maintained by 
State and City 
appropria- 
tions, by pop- 
ular subscrip- 
tions, by the 
Excise Fund, 
by the license 
fees of  the- 
atres, and cer- 
tain classes of 
fines exacted 


| by the courts, 


is now in the 
neighborhood 
of three hun- 
dred. While 
these are de- 
signed for 
young and 


old, male and female, white and black, the sick, blind, 
halt, orphan, and every representative of human depend- 
ence, their number is constantly increasing. New phases 
of suffering are discovered almost daily ; new means of 


For the present, let us consider the romances of child- 
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WRIGHT SUMMER HOME FOR CRUELLY-TREATED CHILDREN AT OCEANPORT, N. J. 


For several years past the Boards of Health in the large 
cities have circulated printed instructions in various lan- 
guages, containing hints about the treatment of infants 
during the hot season. The following, as specimens, have 


been issued by Prof. Chandler, President of the Board of 


Health of New York City, and Dr. Taylor, Chief of the 
Vaccination Bureau : 
‘“* Never neglect looseness of the bowels in an infant. Consult 


the family or dispensary physician at once, and he will give you 
rules about what it should take and how it should be nursed, 


PLAYROOM AT ST. BARNABAS’S HOUSE, 
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Keep your rooms as cool as possible; have them well ventilated: 
and do not allow any bad smell to come from sinks, privies, garbage- 
boxes or gutters about the house where you live. See that your 
own apartments are right, and complain to the Loard of Health, No. 
$01 Mott Street, if the neighborhood is offensive. When an infant 
is cross and irritable in the hot weather, a trip on the water will do it 
a great deal of good (ferryboat or steamboat), and may prevent 
cholera infantum. Do not allow your children to eat unripe or 
decayed fruit. An infant under a year old should not have any 
fruit, except by a physician’s order. In very hot weather dress 
your children in thin clothing, and bathe them with cold water 
one or more timesaday. Children under ten months to a year 
old do not need anything but the breast or good milk. Cow’s 
milk, when pure, is made like woman’s milk by adding one-third 
water to two-thirds milk, and warming to blood heat, and a little 
over one-fourth of an ounce of white sugar to a pint of the mix- 
ture of milk and water; but in the city a good deal of the milk 
has plenty of water and too little cream. If you do not nurse the 
child, see that the nursing-bottlo tube and mouthpiece are kept in 
clean water when not used; and the addition of a little soda will 
keep it from becoming sour. If a baby does not thrive well on 
cow's milk, consult a physician, and take him some of the milk 
you are using, or bring it to No. 301 Mott Street, and the Board of 
Health will examine it for you.” 


“ WarnInNG—SMALL-Pox ! 


“Tf your children have not been vaccinated, have them vaccin- 
ated immediately. 

“If they have been vaccinated, and the vaccination did not take 
with any one of them, have it repeated at once. 

“If any momber of your family has been vaccinated but once, 
and that a number of years ago, have a fresh vaccination now. 

“It is wise to be vaccinated once in every seven years, though 
this is not, perhaps, absolutely necessary. 

* Re-vaccination is absolutely necessary for those who have only 
been vaccinated in infancy, and are now over fifteen years of age. 

“Tf all will heed this warning, New York will remain free from 
small-pox; those only will have small-pox who do not secure a 
vaccination which takes. 

**Go to your family physician, or come or send to the Board of 


Health, 301 Mott Street, where free vaccination is performed daily, | 


with pure bovine virus from perfectly healthy calves.’ 


The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, althongh one of the youngest adjuncts of the | 
grand system of juvenile relief and rescue, has a much 
broader field for work than many of its sister organiza- 


tions. In the majority of cases, institutions are founded 
and maintained in the name of a distinct class or religious 
denomination of citizens. This Society, however, takes 
cognizance of all manner of cruelty to, or suffering by, 
children, irrespective of the nationality, the social stand- 
ing, or the religious belief, of the parents. 


. = ° | 
Previous to the year 1874, many complaints of eruelty | 


to children were made to Mr. Henry Bergh, President of 
the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals ; and, as far as his onerous duties permitted, he 
championed the cause of the little sufferers, 
become the friend of dumb animals, he soon was regarded 
as the friend of ill-treated children, also. But, little by 
little, the demands upon him for assistance so encroached 
upon his time, that, believing there was a large unworked 
field for a society that would look solely after the griey- 
ances of the little folks, he determined to attempt the for- 
mation of such an association. Associating with himself 
men of kindred feeling, the present society was created in 
1874, and incorporated as a distinct and independent in- 
stitution. But six years have passed, and to-day the Soci- 
ety stands before the public with a praiseworthy record, 
and as the model of similar organizations in sixteen other 
States, and in England, France, Italy, Germany and Cal- 
cutta. 

Without conflicting in any respect with the work of 
other societies, it has suppressed the shameful exhibition 
of children in public acrobatic performances; it has 
stepped between the poor child and the drunken parent, 


As he had | 


the cruel, guardian, the inconsiderate employer; it has 
broken up the traffic in the musically inclined children of 
sunny Italy ; it has relieved the fashionable promenades 
and the busy thoroughfares of the spectacle of dirty, 
ragged, emaciated peddlers and beggars ; it has taken the 
complaints of children, secured the evidence to convict 
their torturers, and placed the victims under benign in- 
fluences ; and it has unearthed, with an appalling array of 
proof, a phase of child-life, which, under the guise of re- 
ligion, was one of the most iniquitous that has ever been 
brought to a court of justice. The Society is now located 
in its new quarters, on the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street. 

The * Wright Summer Home,” for poor and cruelly 
treated children, was established in 1878. John D. 
Wright, the President of this Society, paid $20,000 for 
the spacious mansion and suitable grounds, and placed 
them in charge of the American Female Guardian Society, 
by whom the enterprise is now managed. 

In 1876, the managers of the West Side Relief Associa- 
tion, who had been conducting invaluable work among 
the poor during the Winter seasons, put into practical 


| Shape a project for enabling sick children and their 
| mothers to derive the benefits of a resting spell beside the 


sea. The lady visitors and agents of the Association, in 
visiting the poor, found hundreds of women and children 
whose health demanded far more than a day’s excursion 
down the harbor, or a trip to inland groves. To snatch 
the young and feeble from stifling tenements; to place 
them where the atmosphere is pure, the air invigorating ; 


| and to supply them with proper food, sleeping upart- 


ments, and medical aid, were the motives upon which the 
new enterprise of the Association was organized, 

During the first season the Sanitarium was located at 
Morgan Station, on Raritan Bay. Children were gathered 
by the visitors of the Association, and, with their mothers 


| a8 nurses, were supplied with free tickets to the station. 


Upon the arrival of the day’s contingent at the Sanita 
rium, each child and mother was examined by volunteer 
physicians, and such medicine as was immediately required 
was administered. In general cases the little folks were 
permitted to remain a week at a time, but where the con- 
dition of health necessitated a longer rendezvous the time 
was cheerfully extended. Food, of a plain but wholesome 
character, was given in reasonable abundance. Young 
and old were encouraged to bathe in. the salt water in 
pleasant weather, while the old Rowan mansion afforded 
ample room for the children to sleep and romp whenever 
the day was unsuitable for outdoor exercise. 

In the following year a building was leased at Far Rock- 
away ; and for the third season a more suitable house at 
Rockaway Beach—an unlucky hotel speculation—was 
taken. The rental included a grove, out-buildings, a pa- 
vilion and bathing facilities on a firm white beach, without 
quicksand or undertow. The hotel itself had sleeping ac- 
commodations for about forty persons, and with altera- 
tions space was found for nearly one hundred beds, 

At the earnest solicitation of many charitable ladies, and 
upon the advice of the leading physicians and managers of 
the large hospital, the Sanitarium buildings were opened in 
October, 1879, after tie close of the Summer season, as a 
home for the convalescent poor of the city. Thus the 
Association is able to utilize the retreat during the greater 
part of the year, giving it up to sick children during the 
Summer, and to worthy convalescents during the Fall and 
Spring. 

Next to these institutions in rapidity of growth is the 
New York Foundling Asylum, established in 1869, at the 
suggestion of Cardinal McCloskey, and under the super- 
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vision of the Sisters of Charity at Mount St. Vincent, with 
Sister M, Irene as Sister Superior. The first building oc- 
cupied was a dwelling in East Twelfth Street. A basket 
or cradle was placed in the vestibule for the reception of 
the waifs that might otherwise come to death by the vio- 
lence of their erring mothers, or their more criminal 
fathers. The utility of such an institution was shown by 
the fact that within a few weeks every crib was occupied. 
The demand for more accommodations, a3 well as the un- 
healthy condition of the building, soon led the Sisters to 
lease a larger house, in Washington Place, and thither the 
children were removed. This, in time, also became too 
cramped, and in 1872 the State contributed $100,000 and 
the site, on condition that the Sisters would raise a like 
cmount. 

On the first of November, 1873, the new building was 
sufficiently advanced to enable the Sisters to take posses- 
sion. They then added to their duty of saving and edu- 
eating the foundlings, that of reforming fallenwomen. In 
the Summer of 1878 the Sisters, finding themselves obliged 
to put a great many children out to nurse, purchased a 
farm, and nearly all the babies that cannot be cared for in 
the asylum are now sent there. 

The new asylum is liberally provided with school- 
rooms, dining-rooms, playrooms, dormitories, bathrooms 
and kitchens. A kindergarten has been added to the edu- 
cational features of the asylum, and besides the usual pri- 
mary branches the children are instructed in deportment, 
the art of bowing politely and walking correctly. A pret- 
tier group of modest, well-behaved children, cannot be 
found in the city. 

On entrance into the asylum, the Sisters claim, only 
thirty-five per cent. of the foundlings are in a healthy 
condition, and the success of the system of management 


is demonstrated by the smallness of the death rate as shown 
by the records, and the rubust appearance of the young 
household. 

The Association for the Berefit of Colored Orphans, 
whose asylum now occupies the entire block between One 
Hundred and Forty-third and One Hundred and Forty- 
fourth Streets, fronting on the Boulevard, was incorporated 


in 1837, The first asylum, erected on Fifth Aveane, be- 
tween Forty-second and Forty-third Streets, was totally 
destroyed by fire during the Draft Riots of July, 1863, 
after the mob attacked and gutted the building. During 
the hot-headed persecution of the colored children, the 
Commissioners of Charities and Correction placed a build- 
ing on Blackwell’s Island at the disposal of the officers of 
the asylum, and the children were removed thither as 
quickly as possible. Subsequently the asylum occupied 
the building on One Hundred and Fifty-first Street, now 
the Union Home and School for children of deceased sol- 
diers and sailors. In 1867 the erection of the present 
structure was begun, and in June, 1868, possession was 
taken. The officers and managers, with the exceptions of 
the superintendent and physicians, are ladies, some of 
whom give their entire time to the welfare of the institu- 
tion, At the ago of twelve, all the children are indentured 
to some responsible person in the country, unless a good 
opportunity offers of apprenticing a boy toa trade. The 
schools conducted in the building are quite prosperous in 
& primary form, and the most encouraging results have 
been attained by the managers. 

On the corner of Ninth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street 
stands a massive building, erected for the New York In- 
stitution for the Blind. It is now in its furty-fourth year 
of incorporation. It is supported by State appropriations, 
board fees from those able to pay, and the interest on the 
legacies and donations that have been made it, ‘Lhere are 


; soon become quite proficient. 
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literary, musical and industrial departments. In the for- 
mer, there are classes ranging from the little ones just 
learning their alphabet to those able to read rapidly and 
well, In the industrial, the youngest children are first 
taught bead-work of a simple kind, and from this the girls 
are placed in their own department, where they are taught 
first to sew by the hand perfectly, and then are placed at 
the sewing and knitting machines. The boys are placed 
at mattress-making, where, from the cutting out of the 
ticking to the finish, they are under the superintendence 
of a foreman, also blind. Those not employed in this 
work are taught the trade of bottoming chairs, where they 
Both trades have as much 
as they can do to fill orders sent them from different 
sources. ‘The musical department is a favorite of all the 
inmates, Exemption from sickness in this institution has 
been quite remarkable. Corporal punishment is not al- 
lowed, the denial of certain privileges being the penalty 
for all offenses. 

Almost within a stone’s throw of the massive Grand 
Urioi Depot on Forty-second Street is the picturesque 
building of the New York Society for the Relief of the 
Ruptured and Crippled, on the corner of Lexington Av- 
enue. It was founded by Dr. James Knight in 1863, who 
then threw open his own residences for the reception of this 
species of sufferers. For a long time there was only room 
for twenty-eight indoor patients, the number of outdoor 
ones being annually many hundreds, As time pussed 
on, however, and the public began to recognize Dr. 
Knight’s experiment as an enterprise worthy of substantial 
countenance, funds began rolling in upon him, until the 
amount of contributions and the praises of people able to 
judge of tho value of the effort, and the possible dimen- 
sions it might attain, led him to undertake the erection of 
a commodious and suitable building. A lady sent him a 
check for $5,000, and a gentleman gave one for $21,000, 
both to be applied to the building fund. In 1869 the hos- 
pital was completed, awd as soon as it could be supplied 
with the necessary surgical apparatus, it was opened, and 
the doctox’s indoor patients transferred to it, 

All manner of curable cripples are here treated. Medi- 
cal and surgical aid is given when necessary. The me- 
chanical appliances, such as trusses, supports, splints, 
ete., are supplied free of cost to those unable to pay. 
Almost all the apparatus is manufactured in the building 
from Dr. Knight’s designs, and under his supervision. 
About 5,000 outdoor patients receive treatment annually, 
and 300 resident patients, The boys occupy an entire floor, 
115 feet deep, 45 wide, and 18 high; the girls, the same 
space one flight up ; while the top floor, with its glass sides 
and three domes, is the general playroom. The children 
eat four times a day. At breakfast they are served with 
broiled meat, bread-and-butter, and milk; at 10 o’clock, 
with bread-and-butter, fruit, and a bowl of water ; at one 
o’clock, dinner, of roast meat, boiled potatoes, served 
hot, bread, and a bowl of water ; supper at six o’clock, of 
bread and milk. No child is allowed to drink water at 
will, it being served only once a day, at three o’clock, save 
at certain meals, To this care in restricting the drinking of 
water is attributed the freedom of the patients from Sum- 
mer complaints, even the premonitory symptoms of bowel 
difficulties being almost unknown there. If there is a 
curable crippled child, and the parents are unable to pay 
for its treatment, this institution receives the suffering 
little one ; professional treatment and expensive surgical 
appliances, if necessary, are afforded; the child is edu- 
cated while under treatment, which, in some instances, is 
for several years, and, if in indigent circumstances, 
clothed, 
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It would require more space than we have at command 
to even indicate the nuture and scope of Hebrew efforts in 
the work of relief, care and education. But the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Herman 
Baar, is so thorough, progressive and practical in its opera- 
tions, that it is a fitting representative of Hebrew benevo- 
lence throughout the city. The enterprise is in reality an 


dresses to the children, the composition, press-work, bind- 
ing and embossing of which were done by the inmates, is 
as fine a specimen of book-making as has ever been seen 
in this country. The House of Recepti6n is on Eighty- 
sixth Street, between Second and Third Avenues, It is 
designed for the care of female orphans and half-orphans, 

The girls are, like the boys, given a thorough common- 
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THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL—RECORDING THE NAMES OF NEW-COMERS, 


orphan asylum, an industrial school and a house of recep- 
tion. The first of these is a three-story brick building, 
erected in 1862, located on a plot of ground on Seventy- 
seventh Street, donated by the city. 
school, in which we took deep interest, is a three-story 
and high-basement building, in the rear of the Asylum. 
In it are tanght all the mysteries of the printer’s art and 
the shoemaker’s trade. A volume of Dr. Baar’s short ad- 


The industrial | 


school education. They are taught housekeeping, needle- 
work, millinery, etc. As they become old enough they 
are readily placed in good homes, or are apprenticed to 
some handicraft for which they have preference or taste. 
A great deal of good is done in the way of saving orphans’ 
estates, and collecting for them the money on life insur- 
ances on the lives of their parents, The funds so obtained 
are put into savings banks until their owaers become of age. 
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SUMMER HOUSE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD AT ASBURY PARE, NX. J. 


For more than thirteen years this institution has not ap- | lutely required, and it is expected that a grand charity fair 
pealed to the public for contributions of any kind, except | will soon be held in aid of a new building fund. 
the annual dues. Increased accommodations are abso- | ‘The Children’s Aid Society, although a veteran in the 
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cause of juvenile relief, is daily doing far more service than 
many, even of its patrons, know. It was founded in 1853, 
with the secretary and one office boy for agents, In its 
first year it expended $4,194.55, and provided 197 children 
with homes, besides opening two industrial schools, At 
the present time it employs 112 superintendents, teachers, 
matrons and agents. The Society now has twenty-one in- 
dustrial schools and twelve night schools, with an aggre- 
gate attendance of 9,098 children. In 1854 it opened the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House, and by 1878 it was carrying on 
six lodging houses (the buildings of tive being its own prop- 
erty, valued at $300,000), sheltering and instructing some 
13,652 boys and girls, of whom 7,554 wero orphans. During 
the twenty-five years of its existence it has placed out, 
largely in Western homes, 55,717 homeless persons, of 
whom 51,000 were children, and reecived over $3,000,000 
from an appreciative public. Unlike many charitable insti- 
tutions of the day, this Society is free from debt. 


scope of the Society’s work: 

Newsboys’ Lodging House, C. O’Connor, superintend- 
ent, corner of Reade, Duane and Chambers Streets. 

Girls’ Lodging Holtise, Mrs. E. 8. Hurley, matron, No. 
27 St. Mark’s Place. 

Eighteenth Street Lodging House, W. J. McCully, su- 
perintendent, No. 211 West Eighteenth Street. 

Eleventh Ward Lodging House, M. Dupuy, superintend- 
ent, No. 709 East Eleventh Street. 

Rivington Street Lodging House, G. Calder, superin- 
tendent, No. 327 Rivington Street. 

Thirty-fifth Street Lodging House, H. Mathews, super- 
intendent, No, 314 East Thirty-fifth Street. : 

In addition to these are the East Side Newsboys’ Lowg- 
ing House at East Broadway and Gouverneur Street, pre- 
sented to the Society by Miss Catherine Wolf; a fruit and 
flower mission ; a seaside **Home” at Bath, L. L; and the 
following Industrial Schools : 

Two Kindergarten Schools, 
Street School, aided by Mr. Tuckerman, and the other in 
Avenue C, partly supported by the ‘‘Children’s Chari- 
table Union.” These ladies, mainly Jewish Americans, 
under Mrs. Heidelbach and others, still supply the poor- 
est children with hot dinners, a great benefaction. 


‘*kitchen-garden ” class, to teach household duties, has | 


Leen opened by Miss Dodge in the Thirty-fifth Street 
school, 
work, are largely supported by benevolent individuals. 
The German Night School is maintained by a lady of 
Boston ; the Croshy Street Italian Schcol by two latlies in 
Morristown ; the Franklin Street School by Mr. Theodore 
toosevelt’s family; the Fifty-second Street School by 
the trustees, Mr. Livingston, Mr, Tuckerman and Mr. 
Potter, 

A very interesting Half-time School, for the poor Italian 
street children, has been opened during the afternoon and 
evening at No, 24 Sullivan Street, under the experienced 
teacher, Mrs. Alleyn. This is the third school for poor 
Italians. 


peculiarly successful during the past year. 

During the year 1880, there were in the six lodging- 
houses, 13,463 different boys and girls ; 252,327 meals and 
189,527 lodgings were supplied. In the 21 day and 11 
evening schools were 9,662 children, who were taught and 
pirtly fed and clothed (400,472 warm meals were supplied) ; 
3,764 were sent to good homes, mainly in the West ; 2,384 
were aided with food, medicine, ete., through the Sick 
Children’s Mission ; 3,084 children enjoyed the benefits of 
ths ‘Seaside Home” (averaging about 200 per week) ; 
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The fol- 
lowing list of branches will give tho reader an idea of the | 


one in the Eighteenth | 


A | 


The Night Schools, which accomplish so useful a 


The reading roums at the Cottage Place School, | 
in the Italian School, and in Greenwich Street, have been | 


| 531 girls have been instructed ia the use of the sewing- 
machine in the Girls’ Lodging House and in the industrial 
schools. There have been 7,307 orphans in the lodging- 
houses ; $8,601.06 have been deposited in the Penny Say- 
ings Banks, ‘Total number under charge of the Society 
during the year, 29,757. 

The report of George S. Coe, the treasurer, shows the 
receipts for the past year to have- been $215,473.61, and 
the payments $211,007.25; leaving a balance on hand of 
$4,466.36, 

The New York Infant Asylum was founded for the pur- 
pose of receiving and taking charge of foundlings and 
other infant children, of the age of two years and under, 
| to provide for their support, their moral, physical, intel- 
lectual and industrial education ; and also to provide such 
methods of care and guidance as should tend to prevent 
the materral abandonment of homeless infants, and dimin- 
ish the moral dangers and personal sufferings to which 
homeless mothers are exposed, 

The House of Reception and Lying-in Department of 
the Asylum is located on ‘Tenth Avenue, at the corner of 
Sixty-first Street, New York City. The country homes 
| are at Flushing, Long Island, and at Mount Vernon, 

Westchester County. During 1879, overcrowding of the 

Sixty-first Street house was relieved by the transfer of the 

older children with their nurses to the Mount Vernon 

Home. The Sixty-first Street house is now occupied ex- 

clusively as ‘* The House of Reception.and Lying-in De- 

partment” of tho Asylum. The Mount Vernon property 
has well earned the title of the ‘‘ Mount Vernon Home.” 

The ‘‘Administration” building has been completed. 
This building contains the apartments of the resident offi- 

cers and employés, wards for the accommodation of thirty- 

five women and sixty children, together with a kitchen, 


bakery, and dining-room, adapted for the needs of the 
inmates of the cottages, as well as for the occupants of this 


The ** Quarantine ” building and the ‘‘ Laun- 
Two cottages are soon to be in 
| readiness for the reception of inmates. The Flushing 
Home makes always a gratifying record. The total re- 
ceipts during 1879 were $44,647.18, and the total dis- 
bursements, $67,032.04, showing a deficiency after ex- 
hausting the balance on hand, January Ist, 1879, 
| $21,446.36, of the sum of £938.50. This was largely due 
| to the expenditure in completiwg and furnishing the 
Mount Vernon Home, which cost during the year about 
$90,000. 

The New York Juvenile Asylum, from which we have 
| received the twenty-ninth annual report, consists of the 
| Asylum proper and its two branches, the House of Recep- 

tion and the Western Agency. The Asylum is on Wash- 

ington Heights, near High Bridge, and stands on a plot of 
twenty acres, of which the buildings and yards occupy four, 
the remainder being used for farm and garden purposes. 

The Honse of Reception, erected in 1858, is No. 61 West 
| Thirteenth Street, and is fully equipped for the permanent 
accommodation of 130 children. Lastly, a large dwelling, 
with an acre and a half of land, at Normal, near Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, is oceupied by the Western Agent, who pro- 
vides homes in different parts of the State for the children 
sent West, and who visits them from time to time, and 
takes the general oversight of them, 

As nearly 3,500 boys and girls have been sent to the 
State of Illinois, it has occasionally been difficult to find 
good homes for the children, ‘They are all sent to Illi- 
nois, because the Legislature of that State, by favorable 
enactments, have greatly facilitated the Society’s work 
of indenturing the children, 

A pleasant visit to this institution creates regret that 


building. 
dry ” have been erected. 
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sp.ce will not permit a lapse from a review of the curious 
books before us into a bit of sentiment, 

Tne number of children in the Asylum at the beginning 
of the year 1880 was 775, and the number received, 577 ; 
the average number of inmates was 658. Of these, 151 
were indentured, and 485 discharged to their parents, By 
a comparative table, it is shown that of the number re- 
ceived, 218 had both parents living, 125 the father living, 
193 the mother living, and 33 both parents dead. In 522 
cases both parents were intemperate, and in 47 cases one 
or both were intemperate. In the early history of the 
Asylum, a large proportion of the children were sent by 
the commitment of police magistrates ; but of late years, 
since the organization of similar institutions, most of the 
children are voluntarily surrendered by parents or friends. 
As this is done before the children become entirely 
vicious, the work is preventive as well as reformatory. 

Almost all residents of New York City are, to some ex- 
tent, familiar with the House of Refuge on Randall’s 
Island, opened January Ist, 1825, with eight children. 
This institution is one of the largest and most complete 
of all the State’s charities, As it is a reformatory, it bears 
many of the marks of a prison. The inmates, of both 
sexes, are committed by the various courts, during their 
minority. Separate buildings are provided for boys and 
girls, and are provided with apartments where the inmates 
are taught and carry on various useful trades, Ample 
playgrounds surround the house, The large proportion 
of the expense of maintaining the institution, which is 
s-cured by the industry of the inmates, is one of the small- 
est beneficial results flowing from it. Asa State institution, 
it is strictly non-sectarian, Every Roman Catholic parent 
or guardian can demand that his child or ward be sent to 
the Protectory in Westchester, where the instruction is 
sectarian, and the committing magistrates always accede 
to the demand. This House of Refuge is the parent or 
model of all similar institutions in this country, and of 
many that have become noted in Europe. 

The eleventh anniversary ofthe Sisterhood of the Good 
Shepherd was celebrated April 6th, 1880, This body was 
incorporated expressly for the purpose of ministering to 
the poor, the sick, the homeless, and the outcast, and of 
caring for little children. It is in charge of the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of New York. During 
the preceding year the Sisters had 1,457 persons under their 
care in St. Barnabas’ House, and 194 children in the Day 
Nursery. In June, 1979, they opened their Summer House 
at Asbury Park, N. J., for the reception of children and 
mothers in need of fresh air. Including the various 
branches, the Sisters gave 19,523 lodgings and 111,638 
meals during the year. 

The Wilson Industrial School and Mission, now in the 
twenty-eighth year of service, is designed exclusively for 
girls. Instruction is given to classes of girls from the 
Public Schools after regular hours, in sewing ; and shelter 
has been extended to many women and young girls in the 
Night Refuge. 

The Five Points House'of Industry has commended it- 
self to the charitable people of the city for more than a 
quarter of a century, so strongly, that it has been supported 
in caring for more than 32,000 children in its day school. 
Children of poor parents are received, clothed, fed and 
taught. Instruction is given in sewing, cooking, house- 
work, shoemaking and type-setting, and efforts are made 
to teach thoroughly that which will enable the boys and 
girls to support themselves in the future. 

In 1870, authority was obtained from the Legislature 
for an appropriation for the construction of two free baths 
for the city. They were built and used during that Sum- 
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mer, one being located at Fifth Street, East River, and 
the other at Bethune Street, North River. During the 
years between 1870 and 1876, the spirit of economy among 
the city’s rulers was such that nothing was done toward 
increasing the number of freo baths. In the latter year, 
however, through the strenuous exertions of Commissioner 
Allan Campbell, authority to construct four additional 
baths was obtained from the Legislature. These were 
built with the least possible delay, and were stationed as 
follows: one at Thirty-seventh Street, East River; one 
at Gouverneur Street, East River ; ons at One Hundred 
and Fourteenth Street, East River ; and one at Fifty-first 
Street, North River. In 1878, a new bath was built and 
placed at the Battery, where it was sadly needed ; and in 
1879, the last, making eight in all, was constructed and 
located ut the foot of East Nineteenth Str-et. 

Mr. James McCartney, Superintendent of the Bath De- 
partment, furnishes the following list of the number of 
baths taken from June 1st to the close of the season, Oc- 
tober 15th, 1880; 

Mates, FEeMmAues, 
237,432 110,598 
436,691 177,759 
301,870 204,904 
209,492 101,106 
874,587 158,153 
220,223 125,728 

132,137 

244,633 


ToTAL. 
348,030 
614,452 
506,774 
310,98 
532,740 
345,954 
808,25 
615,165 


Nineteenth St., E. R 

Fifth St, E. R 
Thirty-seventh St., E. R..... 
112th St., E. R 

Gouverneur 8t., E. R 
Bethune S8t., N. 

Fifty-first St., N. R 

Battery, N. BR 


3,581,938 


2,526,915 1,255,023 


The cost of each batn averages $12.50 per day. 

A familiar Summer enterprise on behalf of children 
and their mothers are the excursions of the Floating Hos- 
pital of St. John’s Guild. Thea hospital boat is furnished 
by the Guild, and wealthy gentlemen have taken turns 
hiring powerful tugs to draw the motley load. Between 
the 8th of July and the 16th of September last, forty ex- 
cursions were given, which enabled 23,166 mothers and 
children to enjoy the benefits of fresh sea-air. A dinner 
of meats, vegetables, bread, butter and tea was provided on 
the barge for mothers and the older children, and pure 
milk was furnished for the young children. Medicine, 
also, was provided, The cost was 31} cents for each per- 
son. 

During last Summer a ouilding was erected on West 
Thirty-fourth Street, near Ninth Avenue, known as the 
Free Hospital for Children. It is under the charge of 
the Sisters of St. Mary, of fle Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and is designed solely for young children that are 
free from any contagious disease. The front, of four 
stories of pressed brick, looming far up abova the elevated 
railroad tracks, is quite an architectural feature of that 
section. Tho Sisters of the Order in charge of this hospi- 
tal have also a large school in Forty-sixth Street, another 
at Peekskill, N. Y., and a third at Memphis, Tenn. 

The latest additions to the great cluster of buildings in- 
tended for the relief and education of the little folks, is 
the new St. Vincent’s Home for Boys, in Lafayette Place, 
It is owned by the Mission of the Immaculate Conception, 
and has been erected by the contributions of 300,000 mem- 
bers of St. Joséph’s Union, scattered throughout the 
United States. The Rev. Father J. C. Drumgoole has 
been the active spirit in this enterprise, and has so man- 
aged the work of erection that there is no debt to darken 
the very noticeable structure, He has had charge of the 
Home in Warren Street for many years, and last year fur- 
nished there 48,795 frea meals, 15,915 free lodgings, 600 
suits of clothes and 300 pairs of shoes, besides conducting 
a school of 350 children, He says of the new building, 
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which is to be opened this Spring: ‘‘Our purpose is to | 


furnish a cheerful home for all poor boys who have no 
other place to go to. 
good influences, find them work, and educate and train 
them to become good and useful citizens. 


school. All children of every creed are welcome, and the 
street door is always open.” 
The church work in behalf of poor and sick children 


embraces a number of interesting features, which are seen | 
in part in some of the more distinctive institutions, the | 


Creche being, perhaps, the most notable. That of Grace 
P. E. Church is a worthy representative of this part of ju- 
venile charitable work. There every care is taken of chil- 
dren and babes of working people who wish to leave them 


We endeavor to bring them under | 


We do not re- | 
strict our home to Catholics, although it is a Catholic | 
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placed in the care of Mrs. Webb, who has had charge of 
the lost children’s dormitory for many years. By this 
system all the children lost in the streets who are not called 
for at the station-houses, or restored to their parents, are 
gathered at the central office every night, and cared for 
until restored to their homes. 

Liberal as are our people, and excellent as is the man- 
agement of our diversified juvenile charities, there is one 
method by which sick children may be benefited still 
more. Already the success of the American system of 
giving the poor, the infirm, the ailing a brief airing at the 
seasi le or in the country, has led to the inauguration of 
similar efforts in various parts of Europe. But there the 
projectors go a step further than we do, and establish 
what are known as *‘ vacation colonies.” Pastor Bion took 
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in kind hands during the hours they are toiling in the 
shops and factories. 

Any notice of the institutions for the young in the me- 
tropolis would be incomplete without a word of commen- 
dation for the admirable system in force in the Police De- 
partment for the recovery of lost children. If a child is 
lost, the parent should go at onceto the station-house near- 
est the residence and report the child’s name, age, appear- 
ance and how dressed. The parent may either wait or 
return in the evening for intelligencs of the missing one. 


When an officer on his beat finds a lost child he takes it at | 


once to his precinet quarters, and a record is made. Thus, 
parents will often find the child at the station-house when 
they call to report its loss. If the child is not called for 


by nine o’clock in the evening, and cannot give its name | 


or residence, so as to be taken home by an officer, it is 
taken to Police Headquarters, on Mulberry Street, and 


the initiative in Switzerland, starting a colony in the 
country at Trogen, where he allows sick children to re- 
main fourteen days, at least. Dr. Varrentrapp, Sanitary 
Councilor of Frankfort-on-the-Main, hearing of the suc- 
cess of this colony, visited it, and was so impressed with 
its merit, that on his return he organized committees to 
eayry on the work in several of the large German cities. 
Berlin, Dresden, Stuttgart and Vienna have done much 
during the past three seasons in this line. The commit- 
tees and work, under the supervision of experienced 
physicians, meet with liberal support from the public, 
and warm indorsement from the authorities. According 
to their physical condition, children are allowed to re- 
main at these vacation colonies from two weeks to the 
entire season, and have every attention that medical 
science can suggest. An extension of our own system 
after this plan would doubtless prove beneficial. 
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THE ROSE, 
In his tower sat the poet, 
Gazing on the roaring sea, 
“Take this rose,” he sighed, “ and throw it 
Where there’s none that loveth me, 
On the rock the billow bursteth, 
And sinks back into the seas; 
But in vain my spirit thirsteth 
So to burst and be at ease. 
Take, O sea, the tender blossom 
That hath lain against my breast; 
On thy black and angry bosom 
It will find a surer rest. 
Life is vain and life is hollow, 

Ugly death stands there behind; 
Hate and seorn and hunger follow 
Him that toileth for his kind.” 

Forth into the night he hurled it, 
And with bitter smile did mark 

How the surly tempest whirled it 
Swift into the hungry dark. 

Foam and spray drive back to leeward, 
And the gale, with dreary moan, 
Drifts the helpless blossom seaward 
Through the breakers all alone, 


THE CANON TRAGEDY. 
By Ciara G. DOLLIVER. 


Cuarter I, 


MQ. RS. FEEDER said that they must | 


'4 keep Summer boarders; and they 
did, That redoubtable woman al- 
ways carried everything before her. 

“TI say,” she said to Jane, her 


second, “that there isno other way 
to keep the mill a-going; your pa 
thinks that cabbages and things is 
> enough, but there’s other things to 
| live for besides eating ; and we must 
spruce up, and advertise, and do our 


best. We're sure of Miss Titterkin, 
poor thing.” 

Jane was full of energy, and 
agreed; Eulalia said it would kill 
her. 

Her mother sniffed contemptuously—Mrs. Feeder is a 
little coarse, perhaps—and said that “ she’d get a mighty 
cheap funeral out of that house.” 

Eulalia dissolved in tears, and said no more. , 

As to Mr. Feeder, he attended to his “ cabbages and 
things,” and kept pretty much out of the way. 

Theirs was a long, low house, with a bare look about 
it, as though it had been tucked away there and forgotten ; 
there was no garden, but the roof was sloping and mossy, 
and the green grass grew luxuriantly from the front door 
down to the fence. 


The Summer boarders seemed to like that mossy roof 


end rank grass, especiaily Richard Hart and his aunt, 
Patty Titterkin, who came first of all. 

She was a little lady, with snowy hair, which had a 
sauny ripple in it somewhere, and kind, bright eyes, 

The Feeders’ Spanish-built house was the only one at 
the head of the cafion ; their nearest neighbor lived seven 
miles away—seven miles of the roughest kind of riding. 

As a road, the dusty track was a perfect failure; as a 
horseback-trail, it was no great success ; they crossed Ru- 
baleada Creek four or five times, and in many places a 
false step on the part of the horses would have been dan- 
gerous, indeed. 


A queer place for Summer boarders, seven miles up that 
wild caiion ! 

There was nothing to see, and little to do; but Miss 
Titterkin had been there before, and liked it, and the 
others came because they liked Miss Titterkin 

The advertisements brought but one visitor, a black- 
eyed, not too pleasant-looking gentleman, by the name of 
Dubedat. At first the others avoided him, but he was 
quiet and polite, and fell into their ways after a while, 

He admired Florence Fairleigh immensely, as, indeed, 
who did not? She was eighteen, round-cheeked and 
pretty. The belle of the party, Eulalia, the novel-reader, 
felt herself injured, in some way, by Florence's prettiness, 
and hated her. . 

By her mother’s command, Eulalia waited on the table, 
and took care to give her enemy burnt cakes and cold cof- 
fee, by way of revenge ; rather prosaic vengeance for a 
novel-reader, one would think, She had her own bitter- 
ness of spirit, for Richard, with whom she thought hersel? 
in love, was in love with Florence, and jealous of the 
stranger—a very silly jealousy, and he took no pains to 


| conceal it—but Richard was only twenty. 


One night Mrs. Helps and Miss Titterkin sat on the 
steps ; the others were playing croquet, all but Richard, 
who leaned against the tall pine which stood just inside 
the fence. Richard and Florence had a first class-quarre! 
on hand, in which she was coquettish, and he was highly 
unreasonable. 

“Come here, Richard, and talk to me,” said Miss Tit- 
terkin, sorely troubled to see her favorite distressed. 

**Yes, do go, Coour-de-Lion,” said Florence; ‘you are 
in my way.” 

** Yes, do go, Mr. Hart,” said Joe Stumble—“ Horrid Joe 
Stumble,” the girls called him—* you are distracting my 
partner’s attention.” 

Richard muttered ‘Beg pardon,’ 
other side of the tree—go he wouldn’t, 

Meanwhile Florence—‘ Florence the Fair,” they had 
nicknamed her—leaned on her mallet and flirted desper 
ately with Dubedat—all the girls said that Florence liked 
to flirt. 

But she soon made such progress that she became tired 
of it, or perhaps had twinges of conscience ; for finally she 
turned her attention to Joe Stumble, who was delighted 
beyond measure. His niece Victoria looked on, and whis- 
pered to Mamie Helps: 

**If Uncle Joe only knew when he was being made fun 
of, it would be some comfort.” 

All this time little Miss Titterkin’s kind little heart was 
grieved. Richard was her nephew, and her dear favorite ; 
he had been held in her arms when he was a soft-cheeked 
baby, and she a blooming girl; he had been to school to 
her, and learned better lessons than come out of books, 
and now he lived with “Aunt Patty,” and took as much 
care.of her as her independence would allow, which was 
very little, indeed. It rarely happens that the school- 
teacher becomes too old to teach, though, indeed, Miss 
Titterkin’s eyes were young, and gave a sharp contradic- 
tion to the story told by her snow-white hair. 

She liked Florence, too. Florence had made her bright 
self so extra bright to her, that she could not help liking 
her, though just now she was the least little bit provoked 
to see her behave so badly. 

After a while, when the game of croquet was ended, 
they all came and sat down by the two elderly ones, sn‘ 
Jane and Eulalia came out, too. It was very ‘‘ homey” 
at the Feeders’: no one there believed too much in cere- 
mony. 

‘* Let’s go picnicking somewhere to-morrow,” proposed 


, 


and moved to the 
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‘Victoria McArrow, a sharp-featured, merry, black-eyed 
girl, who looked schoolteacher, every inch, 

‘* * Barkis is willin’,’” responded Mrs, Helps, ‘‘if Mrs, 
Feeder can tell us of a good place,” 

** Ask the girls,” called out that energetic woman from 
some interior place, whence issued the sound of much 
sweeping. ‘* They are always cavorting on the hills round 
here.” 

‘* Where shall we go, Jane ?” asked Miss Titterkin. 

Jane seemed to be the favorite, Somehow, these ethe- 
real girls are never appreciated. 

‘The Poplars is a good place,” responded Jane. 
“ There’s a big flat rock there to eat your lunches on, and 
lots of trees around. Good place, Laly, eh ?” 

**Tt isso dangerous !” murmured Eulalia, 

**Dangerous! Fiddlesticks and drums! 
dangerous if you make it so. 
rock, that’s all,” she explain ~ 

‘** Ay or nay ?” asked Victoria of each one, and each one 
answered ‘* Ay !” 

Then she called to Richard, who had disappeared, to 
come and give his consent ; but no Richard came. 

‘Never mind him,” said Mrs. Helps; ‘‘he is all right, 
Dick never makes objections.” 

‘No, never !” replied Victoria, looking scornfully toward 
her Uncle Joe, 

Victoria had informed every one of the party in strict 
confidence that she couldn’t endure Uncle Joe, and only 
invited him because he was rich, and she hoped he would 
have the grace to pay her bills—which he had not, He 
always criticised and made objections to everything, and 
was continually begging his graceless niece to take good 
care of her precious health. 

“Thank you, Uncle Joe,” she said, one day. “I 
always have done so; that’s why it isso good. But you 
are very kind to trouble yourself, I’m sure.” 

Whereupon Mr, Stumble cleared his throat, and peered 
at her from behind his big round eyeglasses, but seemed 
to think it best to say nothing. 

When Victoria gave so emphatic a response to Mrs. 
Helps’s remark, Mr. Stumble was busy consulting Eulalia 
in regard to the dangers of The Poplars, and had just 
opened his mouth for a soul-harrowing protest, when Mrs, 
Helps arose, and proposed that they should retire at once, 
in order to make an early start the next morning. 

Florence’s heart was full of tears. She could not bear 
to be on bad terms with any one, least of all with Richard ; 
and now he had gone off, and she could not bid him good- 
night. She kept back the tears, however, and kissed his 
Aunt Patty twice very tenderly. 

The gentle little lady guessed that the girl’s heart was 
much troubled, and stroked her soft hair and forgave her 
as she bade her good-night. She longed to help her, too, 
She was always helping her in one way or another, for 
Florence taught a horde of restless little barbarians in the 
adjoining room to hers at school, and had not distin- 
guished herself by her success. 

‘Poor child !” thought Patty. 
sometimes at school—so worried |” 

Victoria McArrow came up, and put her arm around 
Florence, and walked her off, saying that she wanted to 
tell her something. 

“If Uncle Joe should propose to you, Florry,” she said, 
“you must let us know, and we’ll plague him to death.” 

‘Indeed, I’ll do nothing of the sort,” said Florence, 
laughing, but quite in earnest, too. ‘If he ever does get 
ao desperate, I’ll never let you know it—poor man !” 

“I don’t believe he ever will,” responded Vic, ‘‘ for he’s 
wo dreadfully stingy ever to support a wife.” 


Any place is 
People mustn’t jump off the 


‘*She looks as she does 
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** He will never have me to support, I assure you,” 
said Florence, emphatically. 

“Oh, I know,” returned Victoria, as she stopped at 
the door of her room. ‘You needn’t look so sharp abou: 
it, old lady. The Lion-hearted will feel better to-morrow, 
perhaps, Good-night.” 

‘*Good-night,” answered Florence, in the most careless 
of voices, but secretly annoyed and wretched. 

It was better to die young, she thought, than to live a 
whole lifetime in such a miserable world, 


Cuapter II. 


FLORENCE sat down, and indulged in the blues for a 
little while, then proceeded to undress herself. Even 
very unhappy people must go to bed. 

Just as she had arrayed herself in her night-dress, and 
was braiding her long, fair hair, somebody tapped at the 
door. She knew that her eyes were red with tears, and 
she supposed it was ‘‘ that” Mamie Helps, who was always 
running in just at bedtime, so she hesitated, and had a 
great mind to put out her light, and then open the door ; 
she put her finger on the burner, but drew it back again, 
thinking to herself: ‘How rude of mo! What does il 
matter, anyway ?” 

There came another tap. 

‘Is that you, Mamie ?” asked Florence. 

**No, it is I, dear,” said Miss Titterkin. 

Florence opened the door quickly, looking with fright- 
ened eyes at her friend, She was sure that Richard was 
killed. 

Miss Titterkin’s face, however, reassured her. 

‘*May I come in,” she said, ‘‘and talk to you a little 
while, dear ?” 

She looked timid, as if not quite sure of her welcome, 

Florence pulled forward a chair. 

‘* Certainly,” she said ; but she was a little timid, too ; 
she was not at all sure of what Miss Titterkin might say. 

The little lady looked very gentle, and pulled the chair 
up by the bedside, saying : 

**You get into bed, Florence, and keep warm, while I 
talk to you.” 

Florence did as she was bid, all the time wondering 
greatly, 

No one in that merry party had ever lifted so much as 
acorner of the curtain which separated the past life of 
the little old maid from the present. Her nephew Richard 
knew something, perhaps, and fuessed more, and all had 
a dim perception that the kind little heart had once been 
wrung with bitter pain. 

Those who knew her best, knew best how good she 
was; those who knew her least, knew that she must be 
good, The purest of hearts come out from’trouble purer 
and sweeter—only the commoner clays aro scarred and 
broken. 

**You and Richard were— were —disagreeving this morn- 
ing, were you not, dear ?” 

The tears, of which Florence’s heart was full, rose up 
and choked her yoice, She nodded. 

“‘T was very sorry to see you both so unhappy, be- 
cause—I love you both, you know, and because it re- 
minded me,” 

Florence looked at her companion wistfully, with her 
eyes full of tears, but said nothing. Silence is certainly 
golden sometimes—her eyes were speaking better thon her 
lips could have done. 

“I know I may trust you,” said Miss Titterkin, com- 
posedly ; ‘and I think I may help you, if I tell you.” 

Florence nodded, 
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**T once had a friend,” she continued, ‘‘ whom I Joved 
very dearly ; it seems to mo that nobody can realize how 
dearly, but I suppose all feel about the same at least once 
intheir lives. I was young then, and strong and happy, 
and I loved him very much ; as you love Richard, dear, I 
think.” 

Florence’s face turned scarlet ; but she said neither Ay 
nor Nay. 

‘**He loved me, as I am sure Richard loves you, and— 
life was very pleasant just then, and very pleasant to 
look forward to.” She paused a few moments, for her 
voice was choking, too; but she went on in a minute or 
80, steadily : ‘‘ We quarreled—about some trifle so small 
that I should long since have forgotten it, had I not had 


CRICKET, AS PLAYED IN ENGLAND,— HEB FIRST INNINGS,— SEE PAGE 439, 


such reason to remember. We became cold and angry 
with each other, and, somehow ”—the poor little voice 
was choking more and mure—‘“‘and the day never seemed 
to come for us to make up. Then, after a while, he—he 
—changed. I was so distant, so cold, how could he come ? 
and—he changed—he did not love me any more—and we 
were parted. He was married afterward ; but I—I have been 
through life alone. If he had died, I could have looked 
forward to the life where there are no more partings; but 
change—I scarcely dare believe that Death can turn the 
dear heart back to me; but still—how can I know ?—per- 
haps——” There was a long pause. 

‘*There’s something in this world amiss, which will be 
unriddled by-and-by,” she added, sadly, 


Florence put her two hands out, took Miss Titterkin’s 
face in them and kissed it two or three times, but still 
said nothing. 

**You see, dear, how it will help you—and you will let 
it ?” she said, rising to go. 

** Yes,” whispered Florence. 

**Good-night, then.” 

** Good-night.” 

And Florence turned her fair head on the pillow, and 
had such a long and serious ‘* think” as her careless brain 
was rarely troubled with. 

The next morning the picnic party started off in high 
glee, Richard making no objections, as was anticipated, 
although he looked rather solemn. As for Florence, as 


— . \ 


she intended to be very meek, and make up at the first 
opportunity, she took vengeance beforehand by teasing 
and coquetting to her heart’s content. 

Eulalia accompanied the party as guide ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Feeder and the energetic Jane declined going. 

** We've got to go down the cafon to Milliken’s to buy 
up provisions, so we'll go to-day, as you’re all going to be 
off,” said Mrs. Feeder. ‘‘We may have rather a late 
dinner, but Eulalia must have the potatoes biling aginst 
our getting home.” 

The novel-reader turned her head the other way, and 
pretended not to hear—potatoes were so vulgar. 

Richard seemed in very bad spirits, and did not go near 


_| Florence after they reached The Poplars, At first the 
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young lady was merry and sancy, and thought, ‘‘ Never | 


mind—by-and-by!” But after they had eaten lunch she 
began to be very quiet, and when Mr. Dubedat proposed to 
go and explore the great flat rock which overhung a very 
Florence gave a careless, almost 
“diately. 


respectable precipice, 
melancholy ** Yes,” and went imm 

*‘Richard !” said Miss Titterkin. 

*‘Aunt Patty ?” 
sitting down at her feet. 

** Why don’t you make up with Florence ?” 

Richard flushed and started ; he had an insane idea that 
everybody was utterly ignorant of his love for Florence, 
and of his heartache, while of course everybody knew all 
about it. 

‘*Sie wants to make up, I know,” said Aunt Patty, 
gently, dreadfully atraid of saying too much and being 
thought a busybody. 

Riehard shrugged his shoulders, and made no audible 
reply. 

Meanwhile Florenca stood almost upon the edge of the 


! 


both disappear. 


responded Richard, going to her and | 


whiz past close to her cheek. She saw Richard half fall, 
as though he was wounded. She stretched out her hands 
in terror, and tried to creep toward him, remembering, 
even in that agony, that they had never ‘‘made up,” 
Then she saw the maniac lift, Richard in his arms, and 
Then everything slipped away from her 
consciousness, and she knew no more. 

The picnic party, startled by the yells and the pistol 
shots, were gathered together on the rock, pale, trembling, 


| and terrified. 


Only Miss Titterkin and Victoria seemed to have their 
senses about them ; Eulalia leaned on Mr. Stumble’s arm 


| and made a determined but unsuccessful effort to faint. 


rock, looking at her companion with wondering, fright- | 


ened eyes. 

**You need not 
**but think what depends upon your answer. It is useless 
for you to scream—lI have a pistol in my pocket.” 

When, as they reached the edge of the rock, Mr. Dube- 
dat had first asked her to marry him, Florence was very 
sorry ; then, as the truth slowly crept to her mind, aston- 
ishment and terror took the place of pity. 

This quiet gentleman, a little “queer” in his ways, but 
pleasant and polite, was insane; an escape from Stockton, 
perhaps, 


, 


be in a hurry,’ 


There was a look in his face that told the truth plainly, | 
| said Miss Titterkin to Victoria, 


even to Florence’s young eyes. 


To stand upon the edge of that dreadful rock and hear | 


his threats, women with more courage and nerve might 
have been pardoned for growing faint. Every sound 
seemed to como to her ear with terrible distinctness—a 
little bird which was ‘‘ cheeping ” in a tree near by ; Mamie 
Helps and Victoria, who were chatting and laughing up 


sail the gentleman; | 


somewhere among the poplars; even Miss Titterkin’s soft | 


1@ talked to Richard—she heard them all clearly, 
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with the thought that she should never hear them again, | 


A little bush grew by her side, and she clutched it, willing 
not to be faint, determined to be brave. 

Miss Titterkin and Richard were both watching her, 
and both saw it. 

**She is sick,” said Aunt Patty. 
want her. I’m «afraid of that man; I have never liked 
him,” 

Richard stool up; so did she; but he seemed unwilling 
togo. He had been jealous; was yet, perhaps, and—vwell, 
he did not like to go, 

“Go, quick, Richard!” said Aunt Patty, in a sharper 
voice than he had ever heard before. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
ro?” 


Richard walked up to them leisurely enough. Fortun- 


ately, the lunatic did not hear him until he was close | 


enough to Florence to say, ‘* Aunt Patty ” Then there 
came a yell and a spring, and a furious struggle. 

Florence was pushed off the edge of the rock, but as she 
had been clutching the bush, she held fast, and managed 
in some way to clamber up, cut and bruised and terrified, 
but not seriously hurt. 

Richard was a strong young fellow, and, thongh taken 
by surprise, did his best ; but the maniac had the strength 
ofagiant. In some manner he managed to hold Richard 
by one hand, while with the other he pulled out his pistol. 

Fiorence saw the flashes, and felt one of the bullets 


**Go and tell her I 
| brave as a lion at her soul. 


They could see the bodies lying quite still, far down on 
the rocks, nearly to the creek. 

‘*Was there any way to get at them ?” demanded Vic- 
toria of Eulalia, 

** Yes, there was a way, she admitted. 

**Then you must show it,” said Victoria, 

“But Iam afraid,” said Eulalia, clinging to Mr. Stum- 
ble. 

Perhaps they were a trifle rude to her, but they made 
her go; she even helped to carry Richard from the rocks 
to the wagon ; but she could not be persuaded to go back 
and help them with the other, across whose right temple 
there was a jagged cut, and whose breath was stilled for 
ever. Richard breathed ; that was all. 

Joe, in reality more “afraid” by far than Ealalia, had 
hung back, muttering about his poor eyes; he helped, 
however—he held the horses while the rest were gone, 

When they reached home it was quite dark; yet the 
Feeders had not returned. 

‘* We must have a doctor to Richard as soon as possible,” 


” 


‘* Where is there one ?” 

** At Milliken’s.” 

** How far away ?” 

** Seven miles.” 

A big lump swelled up in Victoria’s throat ; she remem- 
bered that road, and she knew nothing of horsebac‘-rid- 
ing ; but she was no coward, for she said, quietly : 

** J will go for him.” 

Miss Titterkin, always making sacrifices, recognized one 
here ; she kissed Victoria’s cheek. ; 

‘*No, dear,” she said. ‘*I know the road well, and used 


to ride when I was young ; I am the one to go.” 


And she went in the dark night over the dangerous road 
through the wild, lonely caiion, trembling outwardly, but 


Just as she reached Milliken’s, she met the Feeders com- 
ing home. Their wagon had broken down, and was just 
mended. 

They were rather surprised, but it was not their way to 
indulge in many exclamations. Jane lifted Miss Titterkin 
from her horse, and put her in the wagon. 

**Drive on, pa,” she said; ‘‘T’ll fetch the doctor.” 

Richard was young and strong, and got well again after 
awhile. The stranger was past help when they lifted him 
fromm the jagged rocks, If he had friends, they were never 
found, and he was buried in a quiet spot, down by the 
two pines where he fell. 

Richard and his fair-haired wife live in a little white 
house just down our street. Mr. and Mrs. Stumble—the 
poor novel-reader looks worn, and has had most of the 
nonsense taken out of her—live in that three-story brown 
house over the way. Mrs. Stumble is rich, and not gene- 
rous, and the house is big, so Eulalia keeps two or three 
boarders, One of them is a dear, gentle lady, with clear, 
soft eyes and snow-white hair—little Miss Titterkin. 
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CRICKET, AS PLAYED IN ENGLAND. 
By N. Ropinson, , 

Cricket has been quaintly defined by a ponderous old 
cricketer as a game ‘‘ performed by a person, who, with a 
clumsy wooden bat, defends a wicket raised of two slender 
sticks, with one across, which is attacked by another per- 
son, who endeavors to beat it down with a hard leather 
ball from a certain stand, The further the distance to 
which the ball is driven, the oftener is the defender able 
to run between the wickets and the stand. This is called 
gaining so many notches, and he who gets the most is the 
victor.” 

Only alter the number and arrangement of the sticks 
(‘*stumps”’), and designate ‘‘notches” in the present vo- 
cabulary of terms as “runs,” and you will have a positive 
definition of the ruling purpose of cricket as it now exists, 
This is a crudity of description, possibly, but one can 
trace the lineaments plainly enough for all practical pur- 
poses. At present the game universally hdopted is that 
of “double wicket,” and it is only, indeed, upon very 
rare occasions that single wicket is now practiced or wit- 
nessed, 

What is cricket ? ‘*What a ridiculous question !” says 
young St. Maur Probyn, in the Eton Eleven, who was 
born as surely with a cane-handled bat in his hand as with 
the luxury of a silver spoon in his mouth, ‘* What a muff- 


ish question !” chimes in young Grenville, who is now 
pursuing the curriculum of classical education with the 
rival school on the Hill of Harrow ; for both are agreed on 
the point that ‘It’s the jolliest game under the sun.” 
The word cricket is derived from the Saxon Cricce, 
which signifies a crooked stick, and the game can lay claim 
to an existence of about one hundred and fifty years. 


Here is how they played the game when George II. was 
King ; when the young Chevalier was just preparing for 
the ill-fated campaign that ended at Culloden; and Pitt 
was just about to enter on that brilliant career which 
gained him a resting-place among England’s noblest sons 
in Westminster Abbey: 

At first cricket was merely confined to what is now 
known as ‘*double wicket,” for obviously the game of 
‘single wicket’ was merely an offshoot of the original 
tree, grafted to produce a less complicated form of the 
original pastime to suit the convenience of a lesser 
number of players, though governed by laws of a similar 
character. 

The game of double wicket is so called by way of con- 
tradistinction, for it requires a double array of material— 
two bats, two wickets, two popping creases, two bowling 
creases, and is, in fact, in every way, as far as accessories 
are concerned, a duplicate of single wicket, which only 
needs one wicket, one bat, one popping crease, and one 
bowling crease. Originally the wicket did not consist of 
three upright stumps, as now. The wicket was then more 
after the fashion of a skeleton hurdle, consisting of two 
small sticks, instead of three stumps as now, and in the 
place of the two bails that now surmount the top, and con- 
nect the three stumps, there was then merely a thin piece 
of stick placed across, without groove or other support. 

The bat was not the shapely instrument that it is now, 
put rather a rough piece of wood, fashioned as best it 
could be for offensive purposes, The ball, too, was upon 
an equally inferior scale to that now in use. There was, 
too, another arrangement in the game, namely : midway 
between the sticks and the base there was a hole cut, in 
which the batsman was to ground his bat after running, 
before the fieldsman at the wicket could ground the ball, 

The wickets are now formed of three upright stumps, 


made usually of ash of the best growth. Across them are 
two “bails,” or pins of wood, neatly carved and turned, 
and also made of similar material, each one of which con- 
nects two of the three stumps ; the grooves on the top of 
each stump serving to secure the ends of each bail. 
These are what is termed collectively a ‘* wicket,” and at 
each end of the ground, at a distance of 22 yards, three 
stumps are placed, the two erections serving to illustrate 
the distinction of the double wicket, 

I shall now proceed to the bat and ball—for cricket 
without bat and ball would be like the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
with the wholesale omission not only of the Prince of 
Denmark, but of all the rest of the royal Danes. 

At first, the bat was without form, and clumsy, and 
more resembled the shape of a sickle than anything else. 
The old bat was obviously of little use, except for the pur- 
pose of hitting —blocking or scientific playing being 
things at that time not dreamt of in the philosophy of the 
cricketer. The bowling was what is known as ‘‘ under- 
hand,” and the mysteries of ‘‘roundhand,” of curves, 
spins, and the secrets of attack now so skillfully employed, 
were utterly unknown, so that the great point of the game 
was to hit, without thought of defense. They show at 
Lord’s Cricket-ground in London avery peculiar bat, 
which was used by a great hero of the cricket-field, Rob- 
ert Robbins, professionally known as ‘ Three-fingered 
Jack,” 

In selecting your bat, see that your own especial taste is 
satisfied first, or you will do little or no good. See that 
the wood is well seasoned, and of good growth, for on this 
you will have to depend greatly if you want a bat thar 
will do you honest service. See that the wood is straight 
grained, if possible, and give it time before you subject it 
to hard, persistent usage. A bat, like wine, improves 
with keeping ; and do not use it, if you can avoid se 
doing, until it has had a chance of getting mellow, and 
becomes well saturated with the oil that you have used. 

The bats used now have all the advantages of can¢ 
handles, which, of course, greatly increase the force of 
repercussion ; but many prefer to have an ordinary bat at 
first, and, if suitable, afterward make the addition of the 
cane handle, as is easily done. 

There are other implements necessary to the satisfactory 
outfit of a cricketer, or of a cricket club, that suggest their 
own different spheres of usefulness, If you are a wicket- 
keeper, you will be able to estimate the advantage of 
gloves specially manufactured for that post. They are 
positively essential in the casd of fast bowlers, and it 
would be mere foolhardiness to undertake the task with- 
out them in these days of lightning, not to say demon, 
bowling. Mr. Spofforth, of the Australian Eleven, who 
mowed down the English wickets last year, is known am 
the “Demon Bowler.” ; 

Gloves are made of the best mock buckskin, and per- 
forated, so as to give ventilation to the hands without in- 
terfering with the resistance given to the ball. Batting 
gloves, too, are now requisites, and are only dispensed 
with by the more reckless followers of the game, To 
play cricket and enjoy it, you should lessen the risks of 
an ugly knock as much as possible ; and unless you use 
these articles of defense, you may get your hands or fin- 
gers injured for life. Experience has made these acces- 
sories as perfect as may be. They are usually made of 
mock buckskin leather ; and the palm of the hand is cut 
away so as to allow a firm grasp of the handle of the bat, 
a strip of elastic fastening each to the wrist by means of a 
button. On the back of the hand, on each finger, are 
strips of thick tubular india-rubber, arranged so as to 
keep any portion likely to be hit well protected, 
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You will see that different provision is made for the two 
hands. Obviously, in holding the bat, the back of the 
left hand is exposed to the bowler, so that almost every 
part is covered, the hoop of india-rubber preventing many 
a nasty crack in the neighborhood of the wrist. As the 
thumb of this hand is guarded by the bat, no special pro- 
tection is necessary ; while the risk to the right hand is 
mostly about the knuckles and fingers, no other part being 
so much exposed. 

Cricket shoes are obviously accompaniments that can 
scarcely be spared, and spiked soles are not luxuries that 
can be dispensed with. It would seem superfluous to men- 
tion the necessity of leg-guards, Get a fast bowler to 
pound sway at you for an hour without this outer cuticle, 
and I wish you joy. They are padded with strips of cane, 
and reach well above the knees, so that all the lower part 
of the leg is thoroughly covered. You can get a good 
knock eyen with this stout covering, so do not be foolish 
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high road to success. The unhesitating reply is, Position, 
Master this one great rudiment, and you are on the way 
to advancement. ‘I woul. drill cricketers as soldiers are 
drilled, or see that they are duly catechized at the first, 
under the care of a good posture-master,” says Mr. C. W. 
Alcock, one of the best writers on the noble game. It igs 
the same in most things, that an evil habit is the most 
expensive to a good beginner. An easy posture is as ca- 
pable of achievement as an ungraceful, cramped and 
crooked attitude, though the bent may be more in the 
wrong direction. The greatest preventive to progress as 


a batsman is the fatal propensity for playing with a crooked 
bat, which has marred many a promising beginner. I 
never knew a player who won fame, or, at least, enduring 
fame, who did not play with a straight and upright bat, 
Exceptions there are, but none ever earned an undying 


reputation except he proved true to the great rule of bat- 
ting. It is at Eton and Harrow that this principle is 
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enough to play to any sort of bowling without them. It 
is a mistaken policy, even if you do not get hit, for I defy 
you to play as resolutely as you would without the con- 
sciousness that you are so much at the mercy of the tear- 
away bowler. Prudence in this matter is a virtue, and 
not a sign of cowardice, 

At first the balls in use were made of wood, but that was 
in all likelihood in the incipient stages, when the game was 
known under the title of “cat and dog,” the ball being 
designated by the canine appellation. Now turn and look 


at the neat spheres of leather, as they are made, and the | 


great makers who share among them the principal manu- 
facture of the thousands upon thousands of balls that pass 
through England’s every corner, and cross the sea to 
every portion of the habitable globe. In the olden times, 
Kent was the county for their manufacture, and one Clout 
is said to be the first who brought them to their present 
state of perfection. 

It will be asked what is the first point that will have to 
be mastered before the aspiring cricketer can enter on the 


drilled into the aurati juvenes of England. This is whet 
an old Etonian or Harrowvian will tell you: “ Keep the 
right leg firm as a rock, the left shoulder well forward.” 

Here is what Mr. W. G. Grace says about holding the 
bat: ‘From my own experience, I have always found it 
| to my advantage to hold the bat half-way up the handle, 

and this happy medium I recommend for adoption, as 
| thereby you can control it as effectively as if held nearer 
to the blade, and the benefits incidental to the extra length 
are very important. To hold it higher in the handle neu- 
tralizes this advantage, as the bat is not sc well nor so 
firmly grasped, and the power of hitting at a ball with 
certainty is considerably lessened.” 

The gift of a straight and upright style of play can never 
be acquired unless boys adopt the primary ingredient to 
the mixture. Any attempt to hold the bat soas to show ils 
Sull face to the bowler, will end in ignominious failure. 

Some few wield the bat cautiously enough to suit the 
most exacting critic, holding it at the very bottom of the 
handle, just where the insertion into the blade takes place. 
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THE ENTR’ACTE, 


Others, of a more reckless temperament, are used to grasp 
it at the very top of the handle; but lLere again there 


should be moderation, and it will be found generally that | 


the player adopting this latter line of action usually be- 
longs to the genus ‘‘slogger,”’ and rarely lasts more than a 
couple of ‘‘ overs” in the hands of an accomplished bowler. 

This is how a batsman should stand at his wicket : 
Place the left foot about twelve inches in front of the right 
—see that it is as nearly as possible at right angles with it. 
It will be found that in this position the left eye will be 
just on a level with the shoulder. Keep the bat well down, 
though not so close to the ground as to hinder quick re- 
covery in case of hitting, for mere defense of the wicket 
soon becomes 
tame and 
monotonous, 

Thus far 
we have pro- 
gressed so far 
as to experi- 
ence little 
difficulty in 
playing a 
ball properly 
with the bat, 
when it is 
either so 
short pitched 
that it may 
be taken on 
the first 
bound, or 
when it is so 
well tossed 
up that ball 
and bat meet 
one another 
without the 
need of any 
extension of 
the arms or 
the body. 
To know 
Precisely 
when to play 
forward and 


FUTURE, PRESENT, AND PAST. 


when to play back at a centre style of ball, is an achieve- 
ment in itself. To get a batsman with ‘‘two minds” is 
the main aim of a bowler. 

Old Felix, one of the best and most qualified writers 
who ever discoursed on cricket, speaks feelingly on this 
point: ‘‘ Every well-practiced batsman knows there is a 
spot of ground—yes, there is a spot of ground—upon 
which, if the ball should alight, produces an indescribable 
sensation ; and this indescribable sensation seems to be 
caused by the difficulty of being able to decide at the in- 
stant whether or not you should lunge out to meet it, 
smother it and kill it, or take it upon the back play. For 
when once you throw your body forward, in vain (should 
your judgment be incorrect) will you recover yourself time 
cnough to overtake the ball.” 

As a main principle when in doubt whothcr to play for- 
ward or back, the latter is the best choice. Hesitation 
means a lost wicket, A propensity to excess in the habit 
of playing forward is one of the most agreeable sights that 

can be pre- 

sented to the 

bowler. De- 

fense, and 

] not defiance, 

should be the 

motto of the 
young bats- 
man, until he 
has proved 
himself able 
to take his 
own part 
against the 
attack from 
first to last, 
with the 
same amount 
of confi- 
dence. Take 
care of the 
stumps, and 
the runs will 
take care of 
them selves, 
A good ‘‘sight 
of the ball” 
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amused a large field at Lord’s with the complaint that 
he was just beginuing to get a good sight of the ball when 
he had made upward of 150 runs, 


The wickets are separately designated by the title of the | 


“off stump,” that furthest from the batsman as he stands 
in position ; the centre one as the “‘ middle stump”; and 
that nearest to the batsman as the “leg stump,” from 
being most contiguous to his legs. The mind must be 
made up to adopt a mode of action when the ball is on 
the point of emerging from the hands of the bowler. The 


movements of the bowler should ba steadily watched as he | 


advances to the wicket to effect the projection of his mis- 
sile, and thus calculate the probable pitch of the ball. 
Acrack Harrowvian batsman, in accounting for a splendid 
innings to very fast bowling, observed: ‘‘ Whenever I 
saw his (the bowler’s) arm swing I played, and it so hap- 
pened that my judgment never erred.” Every fast bowler 
now and again drops a ball so slow that it entirely over- 


turns the ordinary calculations of the batsman ; and it is | 


the style technically known as a ‘‘head ball” that does 
most mischief. 


The great question of bowling now comes on the éapis. | 
| before he has got what is technically termed “his eye in.” 


Much depends on the curve or spin imparted to the bowl- 
ing, and the style of the play will have to be suited so as 
to frustrate the craft of the enemy, who aims at the bats- 
man’s destruction. A left-handed bowler usually may be 
expected to break, or twist from the off to a right-handed 
batsman, so that a rule may be granted as conclusive on 
this point. If the ball is allowed to touch the ground, it 
is given an opportunity for indulging in its evolutions, as 
a billiard-ball gains fresh gyrations the moment that it 
touches the cushion. ‘The ball must be ‘‘smothered,” to 
use a technical term, or the batsman must fly back, and 
seck to defend his wickets rather than act upon the offen- 
sive, and try to run up his score, 
touch the ground, it must be met before it can rise, so as 


to touch the shoulder of the bat, the bat to be held at an 
| moralized, and a probable victory turned into a certain 


angle of forty-five degrees, so as to avoid the catastrophe 
ofacatch, Even then the blade of the bat must be kept 


well poised, so as to prevent the possibility of the return | 
of the ball into the hands of the bowler, with the object of | 
keeping it as much as possible on the ground and out of | 


the clutches of the eleven hungry fieldsmen, who seek to 
secure the batsman’s fall. 

In playing forward, too, the batsman must look well 
after the possibility of the insidious ‘‘shooter,” as that 
ball is termed which hugs the ground, and at times settles 
the pretensions of the most accomplished as well as expe- 
rienced batsman, 

There are many little intricacies in the method of hand- 
ling the bat which are essential to the entire development 
of a scientific display of cricket. ‘‘ Driving,” or hitting 
a ball hard, is one; “‘ cutting,” is the action of hitting a 
ball by means of the wrist, much of the efficacy of which 
depends upon the batsman’s strength of wrist. There are 
two methods of cutting—the ‘‘forward cut” and the 
“late cut.” In cutting, a bat is required that can be 
raised with ease, not one that will cause the tendons of 
your wrist to ache for a week. 
the off stump that will be found most available for cut- 
ting. 

The real secret of brilliant hitting lies in the timing of 
the rising of the ball. ‘Time the ball,” says an old 
cricketer, ‘*so that you can calculate its course with suffi- 
cient certainty that it will bound well to the off; you 
will instinctively draw back as if you were preparing for 
the first attitude in fencing, and the bat will be raised up, 
straightened horizontally, instead of perpendicularly, as 


is only to be had after a few overs. Mr. W. G. Grace | in the common order of events. You had better allow the 


Assuming the ball to | 


It is the ball just outside | 


ball to pass you, rather than be anxious to anticipate ix 
arrival. If you let fly too soon, you are liable rather x 
retard than assist its progress; and, unless the ground ig 
such that the ball comes accurately to you, there is a great 
likelihood that you will find yourself placed in the igno- 
minious position of succumbing to the dexterity of the 
fieldsman and ‘point.’” Again, he says: ‘ Do not forget 
to hit with the blade of the bat turned slightly downward, 
if you want the ball to skim along the ground instead of 


| soaring to the sky.” 


If the batsman is always prepared for a straight ball, 
he will be the better armed against the eventuality of one 
out of the direct line. If the batsman times the ball so 
that it meets the bat about one foot from the bottom of 
the blade, and just as it has risen about six inches from 
the ground, he will instill terror into his foes by the 
venom of his hits. This is the way to meet the ball knows 
as the ‘‘half-volley,” the first ball that the suckling bats. 
man will have to encounter. 

A batsman must play cautiously when he goes in, and 
must not be lured to his ruin by the temptation of an over- 
pitched ball before he has got used to the bowling, o 


To an old cricketer like the writer, the very mention of 
a ‘*stolen run” comes with a sort of pleasant fragrance of 
the past. 

** Backing up,” the secret of following up the ball imme 
diately it is out of the hands of the bowler, should be 
made a study; but prudence is absolutely necessary, ae 
the rule says: ‘* When the bowler is about to deliver a 
ball, if the striker at his wicket go outside the popping 
crease before the actual delivery, the said bowler may put 
him out.” One thing should bo borne in mind, namely, 
that in running, the man who hesitates is lost. A map 
must either run or give his partner a decisive word of com 
mand, The best ‘‘long-stops” become unmanned by s 
good runner, and the whole “ field” thoroughly 1 


defeat, solely by a batsman bent on making the best use of 
his time, and turning to good account every likely chance 
ofasaferun. The batsman, however, must not overrun 
himself, or let his eye-sight suffer, merely to effect a single 
run. 

Now for the bowling. 

The bowler must not over-bowl himself at the outset, 
but must try his strength with a low delivery, and at ® 
pace that will not tire or fatigue. Difficulty will be 
experienced at first in pitching the ball far enough. 
**Short” bowling is the worst of all, and even one long 
hop in, or over, is a fatal mistake that must be overcome 
at all hazards. The bowler should commence slowly, in- 
stead of at a lightning pace that will inevitably bring him 
to grief, 

**Do not,” says an old expert, ‘indulge in any fanciful 
contortions in the way of delivery ; but keep your body as 
upright as possible, and endeavor as much as possible to 
present your full face to the batsman when you are about 
to set the ball on its travel. You will have to keep the 
opposite wicket entirely in your line of sight, or you wil! 
fail, as does the billiard-player who diverts his gaze from 
the object ball, Forget, to a certain extent, that you 
have the ball in your hand, and think only of the stump 
that you have to attack, and you are sure to fall into a set- 
tled gait as well as an action that, in all likelihood, be 
comes habitual. You must train, as in batting, your hand 
and eye to act in concert, if you are keen and enthusiastio 
in your pursuit of bowling.” 

- The first lesson in bowling is to learn how to hold the 
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ball, as its course after it leaves the hand depends upon 
how it has been held, It is obvious that most of the rota- 
tory tendency which proves so effectual in the case of 
some bowlers, is owing to the method in which the ball is 
held. What is required, is a talent for imparting to the 
ball a spin that will cause it to twist, jump, and take the 
greatest advantage of any inequalities of the ground, It 
may be at times there are fields so level, turf so well cul- 
tivated, and surface so perfect, that the best bowler cannot 
infuse the slightest knack into his ball; but it is very 
rarely that a bowler will be unable to discover something 
that will help him in giving impact to the ball. Certain 
peculiarities of action no doubt tend to promote the de- 
sired spin, but generally it may be said to emanate from 
a certain mechanical combination of arm and wrist. The 
aim is to encourage, as it were, the action of the spin bya 
certain shove or jerk after delivering, as if under the im- 
pression that the tendency to rotation may be reduced if 
the process be not continued until the ball has finally 
left the hand, Care must be taken to retain this twisting 
delivery, for over-work has the inevitable effect of dead- 
ening the feeling at the fingers’ ends. 

Any cricketer possessed of a hand and eye quick enough 
for fielding, as well as a sufficiency of intelligence to bat 
well, cannot fail to bowl, if he will only give the art of 
bowling some time and patience. The art of bowling lies 
in managing the body in such a manner as to walk or run 
afew paces to the crease, and then, having body and arm 
well balanced, to let the ball leave the hand at the proper 
moment, The spin of the ball, and the judgment requisite 


to puzzle a batsman, are matters entirely of experience, 
and can only be learned after the bowler has acquired the 
art of hitting the stumps with certainty as nearly as possi- 


ble. ‘*Take care of the pitch,” observes an old bowler, 
“and the pace will take care of itself.” 

“T say emphatically,” says Mr. Alcock, whose able 
treatise on cricket everybody should read who aspires to 
the game, “ that it is not given to everybody to be a clever 
bowler, but that, on the contrary, hundreds fail where one 
rises to notoriety. See for yourselves the various points 
that a bowler has to study, and you will be able to estis 
mate the difficulties under which he labors. He must be 
patient, above all things, and not easily disheartened, or 
he may as well abandon all hope of distinction. You will 
find few bowlers who can maintain their position the same 
after being hit for six; but it is essentially this class of 
resolute players who do become famous, by means of the 
sheer, dogged determination to succeed. You can no 
more rely on the bowler who collapses because short-slip 
allows a ball to pass between his legs, or because point, 
after fanciful contortions, gets so close to the ball as 
to make the spectators believe that it was a possible 
catch, than you can on his equally unfortunate fel- 
low, who is a very demon at the practice nets, but the 
veriest impostor when called upon to display his form in 
amatch. You must be able to stand a blow or two with- 
out flinching, or I am afraid I shall have to discard you, 
if only fora time. Why, to a good bowler the first hit of 
a batsman acts as a stimulant rather than as a source of 
discouragement! In these days of superior batting, in- 
deed, a revolution has been worked in the order of bowling, 
80 that now a bowler, instead of directing his fire chiefly 
with the view of himself destroying the symmetry of a 
batsman’s wicket—as was the case when the grounds were 
rough and the ball in better odor than it is now—has to 
direct his attention as much as possible to the accommoda- 
tion of his field, in order to render their co-operation of 
service in the destruction of the bat.” 

A far-pitched ball, or what is technically termed a ‘‘ yor- 


ker,” will often secure the fall of an experienced batsman, 
before he has been in long enough to get his eye used to 
the sight, when thousands of short-pitched balls would be 
treated with contempt. It will be learned in time that 
the very best batsman has his vulnerable place, if it be 
only of the dimensions of Achilles’s heel. It will be dis- 
covered that few are without some form of weakness, es- 
pecially with balls pitched on the leg stump ; and this is 
essentially the blind side, the most favorable for attack if 
the bowler is able to maintain anything like a continuous 
fire. The ball must not be pitched too near the bat, for 
it is decidedly easier to get rid of a ball well up on the leg 
stump than one of a lesser pitch. A short-pitched ball, 
straight on the leg] stump, is the most difficult of all for 
the batsman, as it is the most likely to produce a catch. 

The bowler must always remember that he has ten good 
men and true in the field, all combined to aid him in every 
possible way, and a great deal will depend upon their ju- 
dicious disposition. Where to place them will arrange 
itself after a couple or three overs. The bowler should 
always bowl with the idea of getting a wicket, not of ac- 
complishing another maiden over. : 

And now having, as it were, delivered a lecture on 
cricket, let us turn to the annual match of matches in 
Merrie England, a match which sets the hearts of the old 
boys and the young Boys beating with high hope ; a match 
that proves of absorbing interest to the mitred prelate 
and to the country curate, to the Cabinet Minister and the 
Civil Service clerk, to the bronzed veteran and the newly- 
fledged lieutenant, to the Piccadilly lounger and the sturdy 
Englishman in distant clime—the match between the Eton 
boys and the Harrowvians, the two great schools of Eng- 
land, 

Eton, from whence the college draws its name, is a town 
in Buckinghamshire, on the left bank of the River Thames, 
opposite the Royal Borough of Windsor. In fact, Eton 
and Windsor are the closest possible neighbors, as every 
American tourist knows; the college being but a short 
walk from the castle, Its school, the most celebrated of 
English public schools, was founded by Henry VL, in 
1440, and endowed by a gift from his own demesne lands 
and those belonging to some priories, whose revenues 
had been appropriated to religious houses abroad. The 
original foundation consisted of a provost, 10 priests or fel- 
lows, 4 clerks, 6 choristers, a master, 25 poor scholars, and 
as many poor menor beadsmen. Henry VI. at the same 
time founded King’s College, Cambridge, to which Eton 
was to be preparatory. The first stone of the building 
was laid July 3d, 1441. In 1443 Henry VL, increased the 
number of scholars to 70, and reduced the beadsmen to 
13, To-day the foundation consists of a provost appointed 
by the Crown, a vice-provost, 6 fellows, 2 ehaplgins (called 
conducts), 10 lay clerks, 10 choristers, besides inferior 
officers and servants, and 70 scholars, who, since the reign 
of George III, have been called ‘* King’s scholars,” As 
Eton was a Lancashire foundation, it suffered under the 
rule of the House of York, and was curtailed by Edward 
IV. of many of its pensions, 

More fortunate under the Tudors, Eton was specially 
exempted from the Act of Parliament, in the time of Henry 
VIIL, for the dissolution of colleges and charities, At 
this period its revenues were estimated at £1,110, or 
$5,500. In 1506 the total income was £652. Its present 
income is about £8,000, or $40,000. The college building 
consists of two quadrangles, built partly of freestone, but 
chiefly of brick. The scholars on the foundation are 
lodged and boarded in the College, and by way of dis- 
tinction are called Collegians, They are admissible from 
the age of eight to sixteen, and unless put on the roll for 
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admission to King’s College at seventeen, are superannu- 
ated, and obliged to leave at eighteen. If put on the roll, 
they may continue till nineteen, The foundation scholars 
must be born in England, of parents lawfully married. 
By the statutes, they should be instructed gratis, and 
clothed in some coarse uniform ; but neither of these points 
in the statutes are adhered to. The sum of £6 or £7 per 
annum is charged to the parents of every foundation 
scholar who are able to pay it. Every year the twelve 
head boys are put on the roll of King’s College, but con- 
tinue at Eton until there is a vacancy, or until superan- 
nuated. 

At King’s College the Etonites are maintained free of 
expense, and after three years they succeed to fellowships. 
On an average, four scholars go to King’s College yearly. 
There are also two scholarships at Merton College, Oxford, 
for foundation scholars who are not elected for King’s Col- 
lege. These latter are called portioniste, or, by corrup- 
tion, post-masters. 

In 1842 Prince Albert instituted an annual prize of £50 
for proficiency in the modern languages, The larger num- 
ber of Etonites are not on the foundation, and are called 
oppidans ; they do not board at the college. The annual 


| toll from all spectators and passers-by. 


The sixth form is the highest in the school, and is limited 
in number to twenty-two; of these the highest are styled 
monitors, and the head boy is called the captain. The 
classes are divided between the lower and upper school. 
There are a head master and a lower master, twenty-three 
assistant masters in the upper school and four in the 
lower, six mathematical masters, and masters of the Ger- 
man, French, Hebrew and Italian languages. The course 
of instruction was formerly almost wholly clessical, but 
mathematics and modern languages are now a part of the 
curriculum, The annual election takes place in the last 
days of July in every year. The usual number of scholars 
is between 800 and 900. The Eton Montem was a peculiay 
ceremony, formerly biennial, but after 1759 held trienni 
ally, on Whit-Sunday, and discontinued since 1844. On 
this occasion the boys marched in procession to an eleva 


| tion on the Bath Road called Salt Hill, under the lead of 


the head boy of the foundation scholars as captain. Here 
they spent the day, partook of a bountiful breakfast und 
dinner, with music and various ceremonies, and collected 
The scene was vis: 
ited by great numbers of people, and even sometimes by 
the royal family, and the contributions, called ‘‘salt,” 


expense of an oppidan amounts to about £300, or $1,500, ‘ have been known to exceed a thousand pounds, After 
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deducting expenses, the remainder was paid over to the 
captain, who, in 1847, was indemnified by Queen Victoria 
for his loss by the omission of the ceremony. 

A stranger visiting Eton would be struck by the quiet 
demeanor of the vast assemblage of boys who are to be 
geen in the ‘long walk” at certain hours of the day, es- 
pecially just after dinner is over in the college and at the 
various houses. All wear high silk hats, and this is a rule 
of the college that is strictly enforeed—no boy being on 
any account allowed to appear in public without the regu- 
Jation headdress, except when playing cricket, or in the 
boats, when such a headpiece would be altogether de trop. 

Harrow College, or, as it is familiarly termed, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, is situated in a most picturesque village in 
Middlesex, about ten miles northwest of London, the pop- 
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east of the village of Harrow-on-the-Hill. He left no child- 
ren—had he done so, Harrow School would never have 
been founded —and if any ever blessed the union of John 
Lyon and “‘ Johana,” his wife, the grass grew green and 
rank above their tiny graves before the year 1571, when 
he procured a royal charter from Queen Elizabeth, recog- 
nizing the foundation, and conveying her assent to the 
‘‘orders, statutes and rules” that he proposed to draw up 
for the benefit of his school, as well as constituting the 
trustees of his property, and their successors, a body cor- 
porate for ever, under the title of ‘‘The Keepers and 
Governers of the school called, and to be calied, the Free 
Grammar School of John Lyon, in the village of Harrow- 
upon-the-Hill, in the Countye of Middlesex.” 

The building was enlarged in 1819, and a speech-room 
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ulation of which is avout 11,000. The village contains an 
ancient parish church, notable for its tower and spire, and 
a free grammar-school, founded in 1570 by John Lyon, a 
wealthy yeoman of the parish. This school was originally 
intended for the gratuitous instruction of poor boys be- 
longing to the parish of Harrow ; but as the education is 
almost wholly classical, few boys belonging to the parish 
ever cared to take advantage of it, and it is now one of the 
“swell” schools of the “ tight little island,” and attended 
by the best blood in England. Among the celebrated men 
who have been educated there are Sir William Jones, 
Dr. Parr, Lord Byron, and Sir Robert Peel. 

It was in the year 1570 that Harrow School was founded 
by John Lyon, a wealthy yeoman who lived at Preston, a 
hamlet of the parish of Harrow, about two miles to the 


added. Ona desk-panel may be seen the name “ Byron,” 
carved by himself ; and the poet’s sword, which he wore in 
Greece during the War of Independence, prior to his 
death at Missolonghi in 1824, is proudly shown to visitors. 
In the southwest corner of the churchyard is pointed out 
a tomb which is known as “ Byron’s tomb,” on which he 
used to sit in solitude for many an hour. 

The Harrow boys are distributed in houses, each of 
which is under the superintendence of one of the masters 
of the school. There are eight principal, or, in Harrow 
parlance, ‘* big” houses, and several smaller ones. The 
boys that reside with their parents in the town are termed 
home boarders. The members of each house are ex- 
tremely jealous of its honor and renown, and strive in 
friendly rivalry among themselves as to which shall be 
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the ‘cock house” of the year at cricket, football or rac- 
quets. Each of the eight big houses furnishes an eleven 
for cricket. ‘The small houses and home boarders form 
two separate confederacies, and play against each other ; 
the winning side has the privilege of challenging the cock 
house at either game, but this is very seldom, if ever, 
done. 

In addition to the different houses’ cricket elevens, there 
are the first class, selected from among the best players in 
the whole school, and the next twenty-two. It is no small 
honor to become a member of the Harrow Eleven, between 
which and the next twenty-two a match is played yearly. 
There is only one public school match in the course of the 
year, in which the Harrow Eleven contend against the 
erack eleven of Eton, and which comes off in July, in 
Lord’s. With this match we have now to do, 

On the north side of St. John’s Wood Road is Lord’s 


Cricket-ground, famous in the annals of the manly and | 


invigorating game of cricket ; and it is here that the annual 


match between Eton and Harrow comes off, to the great | 


exercisement of both colleges, The ground is some six or 


seven acres in extent, and on it are erected permanent | 


“stands,” after the fashion of those on race-courses, where 
visitors can sit and witness the matches that are here 
played. The present ground superseded the space now 
covered by Dorset Square, which had served for some 
years as the ‘** Old Marylebone” ground. 

At the end of the last century, men played cricket in 
Summer at the old Artillery Ground in Finsbury—in the 
days when they skated on Moorfields in Winter, and shot 
snipes in Belgravia. But at this time cricket was deemed 
a vulgar game. Robert Southey states the fact, and 
quotes No, 132 of the Connoisseur, dated 1756, where we 
are introduced to one Tony Bumper, ‘‘drinking port in 


the morning, eating black puddings at Bartholomew Fair, | 
| of the two-and-twenty has a mother, and perhaps a sister 


| or two, and not one within distance but must gladden her 
| eyes with her own boy, proud of the honor of being one 
| of the eleven to maintain the name and fame of his schiool, 
| at Lord’s, 


boxing with Buckhouse (thé most celebrated of old pugil- 
ists), and almost as frequently engaged at the Artillery 
Ground with Faukner and Dingester at cricket.” 

When the game grew “ genteel,” men of position aspired 
to better company than the city apprentices, and founded 
a club in White Conduit Fields, But hard indeed it were 
in those days to pitch good wickets in view of the Found- 
ling Hospital. S. Thomas Lord came on the stage, a 
canny lad from the north country, who speculated in a 


ground of his own—hence the name—which is now cov- | 


ered by Dorset Square ; the present ‘ Lord’s” being situ- 
ated, as already mentioned, on the north side of St. John’s 
Wood Road. 

And now to the Eton ahd Harrow match, on & glorious 
July day, when London is in the height of the season, and 
the sisters and the cousins and the aunts—all wearing the 
respective colors of the schools, light or dark blue—assem- 
ble at Lord’s, in drags, in carriages, on the stand, to see 
the lads play; while princes and barons, prelates and 
country curates, generals and subalterns, and Members of 
Parliament, and country squires, gather together to recall 
their college days, and probably as much interested in the 
issue as the wel!-bred, gentlemanly-looking young fellows 
who are about to test the hazard of crease and willow. 

Let us suppose the training day done ; the wished-for 
day come at last, and Eton and Harrow is the match 
at Lord’s. The newest flannel, the smartest belts, the 
favorite bats—‘* No such bat to drive as mine, and under 
two pounds, light as a feather!”—cry each of the men 
(always men), who cluster round their respective cap- 
tains, first of all to superintend the customary toss for 
first innings. 

** Our captain has lost the toss, when it was for him to 
crv,” says one Etonian. “ Well, that is slow! and the 


idea of crying ‘heads’ to a half-crown! Really, he ought 
to have known better.” 

‘Our side has won the toss ; we go in first, of course,” 
says another, Whereupon proceed to the wickets one 
little fellow, about as high as the stumps, and one “ big 
fellow,” overgrown and rather “‘ weedy,” very nearly six 
feet high. 

‘*What can be the good of that young one ?” asks an 
old Etonian. 

** What, little Fenwyke?” is the reply. ‘‘He’s the 
greatest sticker we have. You may as well bowl against 
a barn-door as his wicket. He goes by the name of the 
Little Phenomenon. But just look up at the first row of 
the pavilion; there are two smaller than Fenwyke—the 
two Waltons. Such smart fields they are! so close to the 


| ground, they have no occasion to stoop, and hop about 
| everywhere as quick as lightning. Our fellows call them 


the Industrious Fleas. 
Well, this is a glorious day for the boys, if they never 
see another. All the world’s eyes are upon them. Bell’s 
Life has a reporter to chronicle their doings, and publish 
every run and every wicket all over Great Britain by next 
Saturday night. The Graphic, and Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic have special artists on the field, to make sketches 
of the match; and Benson’s men are there to photograph 
the field ; and that fine old fellow, Lord George Northsage, 
is indulging them with an all-important talk of cautions 
and dodges ‘‘sure to get them out,” and is just as pleased 
at every Harrow score as when, before the days of his 
large corporation, red face and gouty toes, he carried out his 
bat for half a hundred runs himself, ‘* Ah, those were the 
days for learning cricket. The little fellows fagged for 
the big fellows at every school, and we were sure to feel 
the willow across our backs if we ever missed a catch.” 
And now the ground begins to fill. Nearly every man 


But, unhappily, the game of cricket, like the 
game of life, has its disappointments, and caution does 
more than brilliant play. The race is by no means always 


_ to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 


‘*Big Rodwell, you know,” explains an eager lad to his 
womankind, as he hangs on tho step of a carriage, ‘‘is our 
first bat. He goes in next ; then you shall see, mother— 
won’t he punish the bowling, that’s all. Oh, look there! 
that loose ball would have been a certain fiver—well, that 
is a pity ; Weston is caught, and Rodwell must soon be 
in.” 

‘** Here comes Rodwell!” cries the Eton wicket-keeper: 
“the ought to do something. His governor drove Mars- 
den (a professional) up to Harrow three days in one 
month, on purpose to coach him for this match, Now, 
then, look alive. Long-leg must stand deeper and be 
ready for a catch; yes, and long-slip must move more 
round, He doesn’t slip; he cuts, and that pretty hard. 


| So! there’s the place for Rodwell’s hit.” 


Big Rodwell takes ground; al] eyes ure upon him. 
Every Etonian longs, in his soul, he may be the one to 
catch big Rodwell out. One ball is stopped by his part- 
ner, and now Atfield has to bowl at Rodwell’s wicket. 

First ball—‘“ A fine cut, Rodwell ; run away—no, stop ig 
The Phenomenon has it, and sends it back like a shot. 
‘Not much change out of that,” whispers long-slip. 
Second ball is driven hard to middle wicket, Charlie 
Walton faces it like a man; not quite stopping it, he 
whirls round like a dog hunting for his tail, and recovers 
the ball just in time to save the run. 
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Third ball passes the wicket. ‘‘My eye! what a 
shave !” cries little Fenwyke—“ Atfield never did bowl so 
well!” Fourth ball is a shorter, and levels his stumps for 
a‘ duck egg”—for this is how a cipher is called. Up 
goes the ball, and shouts rent the air ; during which, with 
so enviable feelings, the unhappy Rodwell goes back 
fowncast to the pavilion, where every one asks, ‘* How 
vas that ?” ‘“‘ How did it happen ?” and wishes him better 
juck to pay them off next innings. 

It were long to follow all the fortunes of the fray. Suf- 
fice it to say, cricket is never so truly played as in a good 
school match, The little fellows dream of it for a month, 
polish their bats for a week, and, what with preparing 
pals, belts and toggery, and figuring imaginary scores 
apon paper, the least we can allow them isaday. Then 
they come to the ground wound up to concert-pitch, full 
of all that joyous energy and superfluity of buoyant spirits 
with which a kindly Providence thrills the heart, as a 
store of hope, and health, and happiness, to meet the 
struggles of later life. 

And if the players are never so happy, neither are the 
jookers-on ever so happy, either. Fathers and elder 
brothers, and the *‘ old fellows” of each school, shout and 
sheer most vociferously at any hit that is made by the one 
party, or any “‘man out” by the other. 

Luck has much to do with cricket, as with every other 
game. Many askying ball falls where the enemy is not ; 
wany a ball meriting a wicket works aside; many a man 
receives only as a fiftieth ball, and after a score of thirty, 
the ball that might have stopped him with no score at all. 
Yery much depends upon the ground: a grassy ground 
lavors a twist, a hard and lively ground favors slow bowl- 
ug; then some ground, if not quite level, would render 
awift bowling almost impossible to face. 

The game is full of interest to the last ; and a deafening 
shout announces that the last bat of the Harrowvians has 
zone, the Etonian bowler having ‘‘ done the trick.” Then 
follows the chairing of the ‘‘best men,” and the dinner 
of the elevens at some swell West End hotel. 

The day, let us hope, is rapidly approaching when the 
‘levens of Yale and Harvard will attract a goodly com- 
pany to witness their annual tussle at ‘‘ ye sporte callede 
sricket.” 


SUPERNATURAL BELLS, 


Many legends of bells under ground and under water 
are known in various parts of England. Where the 
churches are said to have been swallowed up either by an 
sarthquake or the ravages of the sea, the old church-bells 
are believed still to ring. Oftentimes, on certain occa- 
sions, such as Christmas, people go forth and put their 
tars to the ground, in the expectation of catching the 
music of the mysterious chimes, deep, deep in the earth. 
Thus, near Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, there is a valley 
reported to have been caused by an earthquake several 
hundred years ago, which swallowed up the whole village, 
together with the church. Formerly, it was customary 
for the people to assemble in this valley every Christmas 
Day, to listen to the ringing of the bells of the church 
beneath them. This, it was positively stated, might be 
heard by placing the ear to the ground and hearkening at- 
tentively. What, however, the villagers really heard was 
the ringing of the bells of a neighboring church, the 
sound of which was communicated by the surface of the 
ground, 

On the sands near Blackpool, far out at soa, once stood 
the church and cemetery of Kilgrimal, long ago submerged. 
Wanderers traveling near this spot are said, from time to 


time, to have been terrified by the melancholy and disma' 
chimes of the bells pealing over the murmuring sea. At 
OCrosmere, near Ellesmere, Shropshire, where thero is one 
of a number of pretty lakes scattered throughout that dis- 
trict, there is a tradition of a chapel having formerly stood 
on the banks of the lake. According to a superstitious 
belief once prevalent, whenever the waters were rnffled by 
the wind, the chapel bells might be heard ringing beneath 
the surface. 

There is a similar tradition associated with the Fisherty 
Brow, near Kirkby Lonsdale, In this neighborhood there 
is a sort of natural hollow scooped out, which the inhabi- 
tants show as the spot where, in days gone by, a church, 
parson, and all the people in it, were swallowed up. 
Every Sunday morning, it is said, any one who doubts the 
truth of this tradition may put his ear to the ground and 
hear the bells ring for service. 

In a little book entitled ‘Christmas ; its History and 
Antiquity ” (1850), the writer says: ‘‘In Berkshire it is 
confidently asserted that if any one watches on Christmas 
Eve, he will hear subterranean bells. In the mining dis 
tricts, the workmen declare that at this sacred season hig! 
mass is performed with the greatest solemnity on tha: 
evening in the mine which contains the most valuable, 
lode of ore, which is supernaturally lighted up witt 
candles in the most brilliant manner, and the service 
chanted by unseen choristers.” 


ORIGIN OF THE NEEDLE. 


Tue neeale is one of the most ancient instruments of 
which we have any record. The modern needle is a 
pointed ipstrument having an eye, and is used for carry- 
ing a thread, some kind of fabric, or other material. It is 
probable, however, that the needles of those who lived in 
very ancient times had no eyes, as instruments of bona, 
which were most likely used for this purpose, are found in 
the caves that were inhabited by ancient people of France ; 
and the needles of ancient Egypt, which are described as 
being of bronze, do not appear to have been made with 
eyes. Some writers are of the opinion that in place of tle 
eye, a circular depression was made in or near the blunt 
end, in which the thread was buried. Pliny describes the 
needles of bronze which were used by the Greeks and 
Romans. These instruments have also been found in the 
ruins of Herculaneum. The first account that history 
gives of the manufacture of needlesis that they were made 
at Nuremburg in 1730; and while the date of the first man- 
ufacture in England is in doubt, it is said to have been 
commenced in that country about 15438 or 1545, and it is 
asserted that the art was practiced by a Spanish negro, or 
native of India, who died without disclosing the secret oi 
his process, During the reign of Queen Elizabeth this in- 
dustry was revived, and has been continued ever since. 


STEAMBOATS IN VENICE, 


A company has been organized to introduce steamboats 
in place of the gondolas which have so long held dominion 
in the street canals of Venice. This, a London journal re- 
marks, may fairly be considered the climax of modern 
utilitarianism, a fitting supplement to the railway up Vesu 
vins, and the steam launches of the Nile. Travelers will 
of course, lament the change and denounce the vandalism 
of the age; but they will take the steamboats, and lIcave 
the few leaky gondolas that may ply to the undisturbed 
patronage of czesthetes, . 


A CALCULATING BOY. 


A CALCULATING BOY. 


Ar a late meeting of the Anthropological Society, M. 
Broca exhibited a human phenomenon in the person of a 
young lad, aged eleven, a Piedmontese, named Jacques 
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during his sojourn st Marseilles a gentleman to whom he 
had appealed for charity was so astounded with the lad’s 
gift of calculation, that he was induced to bring him to 
Paris as a curiosity. When M. Broca presented him to 


| the society he gave him verbally a sum in multiplication, 
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“you sHa’N’T FRIGHTEN PUSSY, NAUGHTY CARLO!” 


Inaudi. He left his native place a short time ago, and, in 
company with a monkey, he earned his livelihood by beg- 
ging. When his appeals in the ordinary way were not at- 
tended to, he offered to solve mentally, in a few minutes, 
and without assistance of any kind, the most difficult 
preblems in arithmetic. He was often put to the test, and 


composed of some trillions, to be multiplied by billions 
This he accomplished in less than ten minutes, mentally, 
and without any aid whatever, in the presence of the 
members, who were all struck with wonderment. The lad 
is far from intelligent in other respects, and can neither 
read nor write, 
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A LATE REMORSE. —‘ ‘YOU SHa’N’T GO!’ CRIED MADGE, ONCE MORE BARRING HER PASSAGE. 
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‘you’VE GOT TO PROMISE ME THAT YOU 


WILL LET WILL HYDSON ALONE, OR——’ ‘MADGE! MADGE ANDERSON!’ CALLED A VOICE FROM THE DOOR.” 


A LATE REMORSE. 


By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Part I.— Cuapter I. 


Scoot was over, The children had bidden the mis- 
tress good-by and trooped out, breaking into joyous 
shouts and cries as soon as they had passed the threshold, 
by way of relief after the enforced quiet of the last few 
hours. 

Elinor Stuart sat at her desk on the raised platform at 
the further end of the roém, leaning her head on her hand, 
and listening with a wistful smile till the sounds of merri- 
ment died in the distance ; then rousing herself with a 
sigh, she proceeded to her task of arranging the copy- 
books for the next day, correcting the compositions of the 
elder girls, and remedying the blunders which the smaller 
ones had committed in their crude attempts at needle- 
work. 

She was weary, bodily and mentally ; conscious, too, of 
a feeling of despondency, for which her conscience re- 
proached her more severely than it need to have done, 
since she knew that the unusual mood grew out of fatigue, 
and would be resolutely repressed us soon as repose should 
enable her strong will to recover its customary sway. 

_ She made a charming picture as she sat there, though 
it would perhaps have required an artistically educated 


figure, though exquisitely proportioned, was so slight as 
almost to give the appearance of* delicate health, and the 
rose-tints in her cheeks were so faint that they would have 
scarcely been perceptible in a complexion less dazzlingly 
fair. The mouth wore an expression of child-like sweet- 
ness, and there were traces which showed that a swarm of 
dimples must hover about it each time the soft lips parted 
in a smile; but the lambent brown eyes, and the low, 
broad forehead, from which the rich masses of golden- 
brown hair were bound back in rippling waves, revealed 
the woman of intellect and the powerful will that had 
borne her victoriously throngh disasters which might eas- 
ily have crushed a less resolute spirit. 

But these last four months of congenial work, spent in 
that tranquil village in the heart of one of the prettiest of 
Pennsylvania’s picturesque valleys, had brought her such 
peace and rest, that when, as on this afternoon, troublesome 
memories of the past came up, and certain girlish dreams, 
which had wakened unexpectedly and died as suddenly 
without fulfillment, intruded to disturb her by their phan- 
tom voices, she felt an absolute sensation of guilt, as if 
their return were owing to some deliberate fault of her 


taste fully to appreciate her peculiar loveliness, Her | own. 
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She finished her school duties, then began a business 
letter which could not be deferred, comforting herself by 
the reflection that, when it was written, she should be free 
to go out for a stroll along the river-bank in the pleasant 
Spring sunset. 

Footsteps sounded on the gravel walk, but Elinor was 
s0 engrossed in her employment, that she did not hear 
them or notice the shadow which a moment after fell 
across the threshold. A young woman crossed the porch, 
und stood looking into the room, her eager black eyes set- 
tling upon Elinor Stuart with an angry defiance, She re- 
mained there motionless for a few seconds, then made a 
gesture as if irritated by her own hesitation, and moved 
quickly forward along the aisle left between the benches. 

Elinor heard the step, and, without lifting her head, 
called : 

“Is that you, Joanna? I hope you have not come to 
tell me it is tea-time, already—I wanted to get a walk 
first.” 

‘*No, it isn’t Joanna,” returned the intruder, in a sharp 


voice that shook somewhat, though it was plainly anger, | 


not confusion, which rendered the tones so unsteady. 

Elinor looked up in surprise, and met the gaze of the 
great eyes, fixed upon her with a sort of wild-animal in- 
tensity and fierceness. Her first sensation was one of 
admiration for the ercature’s beauty ; then a wonder who 
the stranger could be that had entered her domain so un- 
ceremoniously. 

**I beg your pardon,” sho said, courteously, rising as 
she spoke. ‘‘ Did you wish to see me ?” 


*“*You are Miss Stuart—Elinor Stuart ?” demanded the 
‘isitor, in an inquisitorial tone, while“her straight black 
brows met in a heavy frown, from beneath which her eyes | 


gleamed more angrily. 

“Yes,” Elinor replied. 

‘Then I do want to see you,” the girl answered ; ‘I 
came on purpose,” 


Elinor ‘descended from the platform, and approached | 
| labor ; on the contrary, it isa thing to have pride in,” 


her, saying : 

**T am glad I happened to be in ; I am very seldom here 
82 late.” 

She was close enough now to see a sickly pallor chase 
the vivid color from the stranger’s cheeks ; her breath came 
and went gaspingly, but the fierce black eyes regarded 
Elinor as searchingly as ever. 

** Won't you sit down ?—you look tired,” Miss Stuart 
added. 

“*T ain’t tired,” replied the other ; ‘*it would take more 
than a little railroad ride of thirty miles to tire me.” 

*© You do not belong here in Laughton, then ?” Elinor 
asked, beginning to be somewhat startled by her visitor’s 
manner. 

“*No, I don’t,” was tho blunt reply. 


*T thought not ; I was sure I should have remembered 


your face if I had seen you before,” Elinor said, marvel- 
ing anew at the picturesque beauty which appealed so 
strongly to her artistic taste. 


“T don’t suppose you ean remember everybody yon | 


happen to see, any more than other folks can,” retorted the 
visitor, roughly; and the sullen, lowering expression 
which crossed her countenance showed Elinor that she 
had misinterpreted the involuntary tribute of admiration 
into an offensive remark. 


** No, indeed I cannot,” Miss Stuart said, smiling ; ‘‘ but | 


—please don’t think me rude—I admire beauty too much 
not to have recollected a face as handsome as yours, if f 
had only seen it once.” 

The girl gave her head a little coquettish toss, then 
seem-d vexed at having betrayed her satisfaction in dis- 
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covering the effect she had produced, and said, peevishly : 
*** Handsome is that handsome does,’ I've always heard 
—anyhow, I have never done anything myself to be 
ashamed of.” 

Elinor wondered for an instant if the stranger could be 
somewhat astiay in her mind; but no—the face had not 
the slightest sign of mental aberration. Evidences there 


| were in plenty of a fiery temper, uncontrolled by principle 


or the mollifying influences of education ; of strong, pas- 
sionate impulses, and a firm determination to carry out 
personal wishes and plans at any cost; but the speaker 
was in perfect possession of her faculties ; no doubt in re- 
gard to that could be urged as an excuse for her singular 
conduct. 

‘Pray sit down,” Miss Stuart repeated, not well know- 
ing what to say. 

Her visitor made a movement as if about to comply with 
the request, then checked herself. 

‘“*T’'d as lief stand,” she said; * but that needn’t hinder 
your sitting, if you want to. I-sha’n’t keep you long.” 

Elinor remained standing, and said, avith grave, gentle 
dignity : 

‘IT suppose, then, you came on some matter of business ; 
may I ask what it is ?” 

‘TT came on purpose to tell you—I’d have come if it had 
been +ten times as far!” exclaimed the girth. “Now I am 
here, I mean to speak out. I vowed I-would, and I aiu’t 
one that goes back from my word,” 

Miss Stuart merely bowed, and stood looking at her 
with a composure which appeared at once to irritate and 
confuse the visitor, who paused for a momerif, as if expect- 
ing that she would speak; bnt finding that she did not, 
gave herself a little angry shake, and added : 

**T don’t know as you ever heard my name, but I’ve no 
eall io hide it, anyhow. I’m Madge Anderson; and I 


| work in the miils over at Greenhill—I ain’t ashamed of 


’ 


that, either.’ 
*‘T cannot imagine anybody being ashamed of honest 


Miss Stuart answered, even more gently ; for now the idea 
crossed her mind that the girl might be in some trouble, 
and had come to her for advice, and that her defiant, ill- 
bred manner was the result of her embarrassment. ‘* Have 
we some mutual acquaintance who has spoken of me to 
you ?” she asked, by way of aiding the stranger to unfold 
her errand. 

**Ah! you had heard of me, then, for all you pretended 
not to know my name!” exclaimed the girl, with a kind of 


| spiteful triumph, as if she were convicting the speaker of 


falsehood, 
“Your name is entirely unknown to me,” Miss Stuart 


| replied, in a colder tone, unable longer to find any excuse 


for such persistent rudeness, . 

‘*Well, yours isn’t to me,” retorted Madge. ‘I've 
heard it often enough lately—a great deal too often, I can 
tell you.” 

‘**T must ask you to explain why you wished to see me,” 
Elinor said, with grave politeness, 

“Til explain, fast enough !” cried the other. ‘If you 
don’t know me, you know Will Hudson! There! that’s 
what I’ve come about—I guess you can understand now.” 

The color rushed back into her cheeks in a crimson 


| flood, her eyes absolutely blazed ; she stepped forward 


with a gesture so threatening, that many of her sex would 
have been frightened by the handsome virago’s look and 
manner ; but Elinor Stuart stood still, regarding her with 
the eame air of cold dignity. 

‘‘T know Mr. Hudson very well,” she replied ; ‘‘ but I 
de not understand what conuection your errand can have 
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with him. He has been absent from Laughton for a week. 
I trust he is not ill—has not met with any misfortune ?” 

“T don’t know of none, except his getting acquainted 
with you !” cried Madge, violently. ‘*He was my beau— 
we was engaged ; and you've gone and turned his head, and 
drove him a’most crazy ; and you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself —you that think you're a fine lady, just because 
you happen to be eddicated. There ! that’s what I came 
to tell you, and I’ve done it !” 

She spoke with such rapidity that Miss Stuart could not 
have interrupted her, even if she had wished ; but her 
look of astonishment was so unfeigned, that, blinded as 
Madge Anderson was by passion, it might have carried 
some conviction of its truth home to her, had she caught 
it. But Madge saw nothing. As she ended her tirade, 
she dropped upon the bench near, and hid her face in her 
handkerchief, sobbing hysterically. 

Indignant as she felt at the girl’s insolence, Elinor was 
moved by the sight of her tears, and said, kindly : 

“You are laboring under some strange mistake, Miss 
Anderson—try to believe that. Don’t cry so—please don’t! 
Explain to me what you really mean, and I am sure we 
can put an end to your trouble. You have surprised me 
so, that I scarcely understand yet.” 

“Oh, you needn’t think to fool me with any nice-sound- 
ing schoolma’am speeches and long words !” cried Madge, 
lifting her tear-stained face. ‘*1’m a dunce to ery ; but 
don't you go believing it’s because I feel bad. I’m mad, 
and when I am, I always cry—but it’s over now. You 
won't squeeze any more tears out of me, Miss Elinor Stu- 
art, I can tell you ; and what’s more, Ill finish what I 
came to say.” 

‘* Again I assure you that you are acting under a strange 
error,” Elinor said, ‘* You must certainly mistake me for 
some other person—you have confused names, or i 

“No, I haven't !” interrupted Madge, with another fierce 
gesture, ‘It’s you that ought to be confused—ready to 
sink down into the ground, if you’ve got any sense of 
shame |” 

- Stop ! Elinor said, firmly. ‘Unless you can restrain 
yourself sufficiently to be civil, I must ask you to go 
away.” 

“T sha’n’t do it!” cried Madge. ‘*I shall free my mind, 
now I am hero; I won’t stir a step till I’ve said all I 
want to.” 

“Then I must leave you,” Elinor replied, her voice and 
manner still perfectly composed. ‘‘I cannot listen to you 
any longer, if you persist in talking in this fashion,” 

_ She turned as she spoke, but Madge darted into the 
aiske and barred her passage with widespread arms, 
crying: 

“You sha’n’t stir! If you try to, I'll hold you—if it’s 
by your hair! My temper’s up, and when it is, I stop at 
nothing—nothing! You've got to hear me—you may 
make up your mind to that! I’ve borne enough, suffered 
enough! Now, if you’ve any right feeling or decency in 
you, I'll make you suffer a little, too—for all you stand 
there as hard as if you were cut out of stone, acting as 
if you was a queen, and me not fit to serve for you to wipe 
your feet on !” 

Elinor stood looking full in the heated, furious face, 
with her calm eyes, in which a half-disdainful expression 
of pity became visible. 

“ Oh, you may speak or you may Ict it alone,” exclaimed 
Madge, goaded by her silence to increased velhemence ; 
“but I shall say my say! Call yourself a lady, indeed— 
anda beauty! Well, I never bragged about myself; but, 
anyhow, I ain’t such a poor, washed-ont creature as you. 
And as for your dress, why, five dollars would pay for all 
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your duds ! 
my life !” 

She stared at Elinor with a depreciation which wag 
perfectly genuine, marveling how any human being could 
even have styled her pretty, and mentally contrasting that 
delicacy of complexion and figure with her own rich, high- 
colored beauty and luxuriance of form, and then glancing 
with scornful satisfaction from Miss Stuart’s simple, neu- 
tral-tinted cotton gown to her own furbelowed raiment of 
blue cashmere. 

** Five dollars would buy it all,” she continued, “ and it 
would need that to provide paint enough to make your 
cheeks a decent color—though maybe you've lost what 
little natur’ gave you ; and no wonder—if you fainted right 
away at sight of me it wouldn’t be astonishing, when you 
think of all your wickedness,” 

Miss Stuart walked back to the platform and seated her- 
self at the desk, and commenced arranging her books and 
papers, with an apparent complete obliviousness of Madge 
Anderson’s presence, 

The girl remained staring at her in baffled rage, so ut- 
terly confounded by this indifference that she was at a loss 
how to act, looking handsome enough in her passion to 
have serve] some painter as a model fora Bacchante. She 
began two or three sentences of invective, left each unfin- 
ished in turn, while Miss Stuart went on with her work. 

At last Madge rushed up to the platform, and dashed her 
clinched hand so violently upon the desk that it tottered 
under her blow. Miss Stuart raised her eyes then, and 
again regarded her with that expression of wonder and chill 
disdain. The girl retreated, flung herself back upon the 
bench, and burst into fresh sobs; she would have been 
quick enough to meet any display of anger, or take ad- 
vantage of any appearance of fear, but she was helpless 
before this impassibility, and could only take refuge in 
that weakest form of feminine emotion. 

Miss Stuart allowed her to sob for some time unnoticed ; 
finally she rose from her chair and moved toward the 
bench, saying: 

**T am very sorry ; 
that.” 

‘*T—T don’t want your pity,” 


Han’sum, indeed ! 1 never was so s'prized in 


I wish you would try to believe 


cried Madge, brokenly. 
“Tf you will listen to me for a little, [think you will see 


that you were entirely mistaken in coming here,” pursued 
Miss Stuart, steadily. | 

‘¢T wasn’t!” Madge exclaimed, lifting her head, her tear- 
dimmed eyes beginning to bli azo agi lin. “I know all 
about it; you can’t fool me.’ 

She had to pause, choked by a fresh sob, 
Stuart said : 

“Unless you can be quict and civil, I shall not talk with 
you. If you give way to any more violence I will call for 
help. I can easily make myself heard by the people 
in the shop down yonder. You would be sorry afterward 
to have disgraced yourself before them.” | { 

**1t would be worse for you than me,” cried Madge; 
‘© for if you call them I'll tell right out what brought me 
here, and I guess you’ll find that will do your school harm 
enough,” 

*¢ That fact would not deter me for an instant,” returned 
Miss Stuart; and Madge, meeting her resolute glance, felt 
that the lady spoke the truth, and this fearlessness cowed 
her for a little. 

‘*T only want you to promise to let my man alone,” sha 
said, fretfully, ‘I shouldn’t think such a grand lady as 
you set up to be would demean yourself enough to take a 
poor girl’s beau away, 

‘** Will you tell me how it happens that so insane an idea 
ever entered your head ?” asked Miss Stuart, 


and Miss 
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“It’s true—it’s true—you've just drove him wild !” 
cried Madge, half starting from her seat, while her voice 
got back its shrill ring. 

“You must sit still, and you must talk quietly, else our 
conversation ends here,” rejoined Miss Stuart, so sternly 
that Madge obeyed with a childish sullenness, which 
formed an almost ludicrous contrast to her late vehemence, 

“Will you tell him he isn’t to go running after you 
any mora ?” she demanded. “If you want me to believe 
you didn’t mean any harm, you ought to be willing to 
promise that.” 

This assumption, that she could be in the habit of asso- 
ciating with a man like William Hudson on terms of equal- 
ity, was a sore affront to Miss Stuart’s pride ; but she re- 
cognizel the folly of yielding to anger, and, besides, she 
was sorry for the girl. However wrong her coming and 
impertinent her conduct, the creature suffered’ cruelly, 
and Miss Stuart was a woman who could not help being 
moved by suffering, in whatever phase it displayed itself. 

“*I will tell you how I came to know Mr. Hudson, and 
on what grounds our acquaintance rests,” she said ; ‘‘then 
Tam sure you will perceive that your way of putting your 
request is a very wrong one.” 

“I know all about it! Aunt has found out—Will and 
me are cousins—and when she came over to Greenhill 
last week, she give me a hint of jwhat was going on, 
a 

** You had better allow me to explain the circumstances,”’ 
interrupted Miss Stuart ; ‘“‘then I think you will see them 
in a different light.” 

“*Oh, well, let’s hear what you’ve got to say,” rejoined 
Madge, crossly. 

‘“‘About two months ago, a boy employed in Mr. 
Gresham’s foundry received a severe hurt. His mother 
was very poor and an invalid. I used to go there as often 
as I could, and I met Mr. Hudson, who was very good to 
this little fellow——” 

‘* Will’salways good,” interrupted Madge, ‘* when his tem- 
per ain’t rubbed wrong—then he’s about as fiery as I am 
myself, But ’tain’t more than once a year he ever drinksa 
drop too much ; and he’s worked his way up from being 
@ common puddler boy, till he’s under-foreman at the 
foundry ; and if he wasn’t a bit wild now and then, he'd 
have a lot of money laid by afore now.” 

‘*Mr. Hudson told me those things himself,” Miss Stu- 
art said, gently ; ‘‘and the energy and patience he had 
shown made me respect him. I heard, too, that formerly 
the weakness of which you speak had threatened to injure 
his prospects, and undermine so much that was admirable 
in his character. 
him, when I found that I could do so——” 

‘*What did he want help of you for, I should like to 
know ?” broke in Madge, sharply ; but Miss Stuart’s finger 
lifted in warning checked her again, though it was plain 
her temper rebelled against the ascendency which the 
lady’s calm dignity exercised over her, for she frowned 
and muttered, and best her foot impatiently on the floor. 

‘‘Mr. Hudson told me how much he regretted his lack 
of elucation. He had been obliged to earn his living so 
early and work so incessantly, that he had found very 
little time to improve his mind.” 

**He could read and write, and add up figures—so can 
I; and that’s enough for folks like us,” grumbled Madge. 

‘“‘No—not for him, and he felt it,” said Miss Stuart. 
“With more learning, he could hope for much greater 
advancament—that of becoming foreman, or even some 
day a partner in a foundry, for which position his practi- 
cal knowledge of the business would be invaluable ; but 
from such hope he was held back by lack of education.” 


**Oh, there’s so much talk about eddication nowadays,” 
muttered Madge, with a queer mingling of envy and con- 
tempt. 

“It grows more and more necessary, if a man wants to 
rise in the world,” Miss Stuart said. ‘‘ Feeling this, Mr. 
Hudson wished to improve himself, and when I discovered 
it, I offered to help him.” 

‘**There’s schools enough, professors—or whatever you 
call ’em—enough, if he must needs take to books, without 
coming to you!” cried Madge. 

**Can’t you see that at his age it was painful to go to 
these strangers until he had got further on in his stu- 
dies? It was much easier to commence with a woman 
who already knew the state of the casa ; for once, when I 
had by accident heard him trying to read aloud to poor 
little Jem, he told me the whole story. So I offered to 
teach him for awhile—after that he could go to some pro- 
fessor. He has been studying very diligently, and has 
made great progress.” 

**Don’t I know ?” growled Madge. ‘‘He wrote me one 
bit of a letter since he’s been gone, and it was so fine, I 
couldn’t half make out what it meant. I hate your eddi- 
cation |” 

**You ought to be glad that he wishes to improve,” 
said Miss Stuart. ‘‘ This taste for study will be his great- 
est safeguard against dissipation.” 

**What’s that ?” snapped Madge. 

** Against a taste for drink, or——” 

**Oh, it don’t do a young man no harm to have a spree 
now and then,” broke in Madge; ‘‘and if eddication is 
going to make a feller turn his back on them that’s loved 
him faithful, and take up with strangers, then the less he 
has of it, the better, I say !” 

‘*Now that I have explained to you the grounds of my 


| acquaintance with Mr, Hudson, you must not indulge in 


these insinuations,” said Miss Stuart. 
affront to me —~” 

**Oh ! so you think he ain’t good enough for you !” in- 
terrupted Madge, again in a rage. ‘‘ You've drove him 
wild ! you’ve been amusing yourself, and now you've got 
tired and want to send him adrift! That's the way fine 
ladies with book-learnin’ behave, is it? Well, let me tell 
you, honest women don’t !” . 

Without a word, Miss Stuart walked away to the end of 
the room, took her hat and shawl from the nail where they 
hung, put them on, and moved down the aisle. 

**You sha’n’t go!” cried Madge, once more barring her 
passage. ‘‘ You've got to*promise me that you will let 


‘*They are an 


| Will Hudson alone, or——” 
This made me the more ready to help | 


**Madge! Madge Anderson !” called a voice from the 
door. 

The girl’s arms dropped to her sides; the fury in her 
countenance changed to an expression of fright, as she 
turned mechanically and faced the entrance, Miss Stuart 
looked in the same direction, and it required all her self- 
control to suppress the ejaculation of relief which sprang 
to her lips as she saw William Hudson standing on the 
threshold. 

He was a man of perhaps eight-and-twenty, with the 
splendid proportions of an athlete. There was a strong 
resemblance between his handsome features and those of 
Madge Anderson, and even in her agitation Miss Stuart 
observed this, and recollected, as one does remember tri- 
fling things in the midst of excitement, having heard him 
mention that he had a cousin residing at Greenhill ; bis 
only living relative besides the aunt who kept house for 
him. 

He came quickly forward, his eyes fixed angrily upon 
Madge, who braved his glance for an instant ; then, 0 
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spite of her efforts, the lids dropped over her fierce black 
orbs, @ shiver ran through her frame; she put out her 
hand, and leaned heavily against the bench to support her- 
self. 

Miss Stuart passed her in silence and walked down the 
aisle, outwardly quite calm. As she approached the young 
man he took off his cap, the color mounted hotly to his 
face under her stern regard, and he said, stammeringly : 

**I—I beg your pardon, Miss Stuart. I have only just 
got back—I was going by, and——” He broke off; cast 
a furious look toward Madge, who had made a movement 
to advance when he began to speak ; then added: ‘It is 
my cousin, Madge Anderson. I don’t know what she is 
here for.” Madge opened her lips, caugbt his glance, and 
remained mute. 

**She will explain to you, and you will be good enough 
to set right the strange mistake which caused her to come 
here,” Miss Stuart said, in a tone of austere reproof. 

He looked as troubled and frightened now as Madge 
herself; but before he could find any words Miss Stuart 
moved on. Will Hudson stood gazing helplessly aftur her 
as she left the room, and Madge stood watching him with 
freshly kindling eyes. 

As Miss Stuart went down the path toward the gate, her 
landlady’s little handmaiden met her with the information 
that tea had been waiting for a long while, and Mrs. Mosely 
had begun to get anxious. 

‘*My head aches so that I cannot eat, Joanna,” replied 
Miss Stuart, kindly. ‘I am going for a walk ; tell Mrs, 
Mosely I do not care for any supper.” 

She walked on, and the girl followed. 


Cuapter II, 


| HE sharp click of the gate seemed 
to rouse Will Hudson out of his 
troubled abstraction. He turned a 
black, lowering face on Madge, but 
this time he encountered a glance 
sullen and resolute as his own. 
“Well, what about it ?” she asked, 
* gneeringly. 

Hudson’s hands clinched instinct 
ively ; he thrust them into his coat- 
pockets, and strode forward. She 

advanced to meet him, eyes and face aflame. Then they 
paused simultaneously, and stood glaring at cach other. 
Madge’s lips still curved in that sneering smile, which 
exasperated the angry man almost beyond endurance. 

‘How dared you come here ?” he exclaimed, at length. 

‘“*I gave you fair warning,” she retorted ; ‘‘I told you 
I would, and I have !” 

“You'll live to wish you’d cut both your feet off at tho 
ankles rather than have done it. I give you fair warning 
of that, too !” he answered. 

“No, I sha’n’t |” she cried. ‘No, I sha’n’t! Whatever 
happens, I shall always be glad I came. I've had a little 
revenge! I made your fine madam wince, in spite of her 
pride |” 

‘What have you been saying to her ?” 

‘“‘T told her the truth—that you was a fool, and that she 
ought to be ashamed of herself—that’s what I told her !” 
exclaimed Madge. ‘‘What’s more, I'll tell it to other 
people if you force me, Will Hudson! I’ve borne a good 
deal, but I don’t mean to be trod on. There’ something 
else I’ll do if I’m drove to it. I'll tell things -hat’ll make 
this town too hot to hold my lady. I'll break up her 
school, and leave her without a rag of character to cover 
her impudence !” 
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Her voice had lost its shrill virago ring ; it was deep and 
low ; with a tragic gesture she stretched out her hand, and 
the white heat of concentrated passion swept the red from 
her cheeks, and left her deathly pale. 

She meant every word she uttered ; there could be no 
doubting that. Will Hudson regarded her with a strange 
mingling of expressions in his face ; the wrath was there, 
hot as ever; a puzzled look, which showed that he did 
not know how to act ; and, besides, a certain surprised trace 
of respect, as if wondering at and admiring the determina- 
tion she evinced. 

“IT would stop at nothing,” she continued, ‘‘ nothing! 
If I had to break my heart into a hundred bits and walk 
over the pieces, I’d not flinch! Now, what have you got 
to say, Will Hudson ?” 

**T say you have been a fool,” he answered, with more 
calmness than one would have expected. ‘‘If I wanted to 
get a little learnin’—if I wanted to fit myself to be some- 
thing more than a common workman, you ought to ha’ 

| been the last person in the world to try and hinder me.” 

** Well, you won't learn any more from that fine madam, 

| I'll bet,” she said, triumphantly. 

**Don’t you say a word against that lady, Madge Ander-” 
son, You see, there’s a place where you've got to stop, 
and you’ve come to it !” 

**She doesn’t think you good enough to wipe her feet 
on!” cried Madge. ‘‘I wish you’d seen her face when I 
told her she’d been making a gull of you—if I’d said 
there was a worm crawling up her sleeve, she couldn’t 
have looked more disgusted.” 

He writhed under this thrust, Madge saw it, and 
laughed. 

“You told her that, did you ?” he asked, controlling 
himself quickly, and speaking in the same slow, resolute 
tone. 

“Just what I told her!” returned Madge, emphasizing 
her words with a nod, and laughing still. 

‘* Then listen to what I tell you,” said Hudson, from be- 
tween his shut teeth. ‘* Just you listen.” 

**Take care, Will !” she cried, in an altered voice. ‘* Don’t 
you say what you'll be sorry for when it’s too late! Your 
temper’s up now, and so is mine—you’d better take care.” 

‘*T'll never speak to you again, so long as we both live. 
I’m going to take an oath——” 

‘**You sha’n’t, you sha’n’t !” she screamed, flinging her- 
self on his breast and pressing her hand against his mouth. 

He did not push her off, but he stepped backward, and 
let her drop on the floor, and she’ lay there, clinging to his 
knees with both arms and sobbing. 

** Don’t, Will, don’t! For God’s sake—for God’s sake |! 
Think a bit—have a little mercy! Oh, remember what T 
have suffered—maybe I was wrong to come—but I'd 
thought and thonght, till I was ’most out of my senses! 
Will, Will, you can’t say it—you won’t—you must be sorry 
for me !” 

A faint dew gathered over his fiery eyes, his mouth 
worked convulsively under his heavy black mustache, 

**T am sorry for you, I am sorry for myself, too !” he 
exclaimed, striking his hands hard together. 

Madge sprang to her feet as suddenly as if the blow had 
fallen on her. 

** What do you mean by that ?” she criod. 

He hesitated for an instant, then said, doggedly : 

‘Just what I say! You’ve made me look like a fool— 
before a woman, too ; ’tain’t very easy to forgive that !” 

‘‘There’s things, I guess, harder to forgive,”’ replied 
Madge. ‘Oh, Will, Will! only say you don’t care about 
her, and I'll believe you.” 

**T’ve told you times enough.” 
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“Then promise you won't ever speak to her again, and 
I'll be satisfied.” 

“T won’t promise you anything. If you think you can 
drive me, you have got hold of the wrong man !” 

“Well, she won't speak to you; I've gained so much !” 

He turned furiously upon her ; she started back with a 
gasping moan, that was half anger, half fright. 

*T sha’n’t hurt you,” he said; “I couldn’t strike a 
woman.” 

“You are doing worse,” sobbed Madge, ‘‘ you are break- 
ing my heart.” 

“I mean to go away from here. I'll not stay to be 
laughed at,” he continued, following up his advantage 
with a relentless cruelty we usually term a feminine char- 
acteristic, though it is as common in one sex as the other. 
‘*T’ll be off to-morrow for good and all—so far that no- 
body will find me, either.” 

“You wouldn’t do that, Will! Oh, I know you 
wouldn't!” she pleaded. ‘‘ Will, Will, take it back! I 
shall die if you don’t—I shall die! Oh, my head! it 
seems bursting. Will, Will!’ 

She flung up her hands with a despairing gesture, then 
pressed them against her bosom and bowed her face upon 
a bench, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

He stood for a moment gazing down at her with sullen 
ferocity, then a spasm of grief and remorse convulsed his 
features ; he stooped, caught her in his arms, and laid 
her head upon his shoulder, whispering tender and com- 
forting words. For atime she could not speak, but grad- 


ually the hysterical emotion passed, and she lay quiet in | 


his embrace. 


** You wouldn’t leave me,” she moaned—*“ you wouldn’t!” | 
| for Mr. Gresham.” 


He placed her on the bench and sat down beside her. 


I won't, if you'll do what I say,” he answered, all his 


dogged firmness coming back. ‘Take the next train 
home—we've just got time to walk to the depot.” 

“Will you go with me ?” she asked, 

**No, I won’t !” he replied, 

**Then Pll not go!” 

** You'll do as you please,” he said, rising. 
sorry for this day’s work. Good-by, Madge Anderson.’ 

She sprang up with a shriek, and held him fast. 

“Tl go, Will—T'll go!” she gasped, _ ‘* You'll come to- 
morrow ?” 

Sion” 

**Oh, go with me, Will—please go !” 

‘Not a step!” he said. ‘*Madge Anderson, when a 
man and a woman come together, there’s got to be a mas- 
ter—no woman shall be mine,” , 

1 “Tl go, Will—I’ll go,” she answered, submissively. 
**Won’t you take me to the depot ?” 

“Yes, of course. Put your vail down ; you don’t want 
everybody to see you've been crying.” 

She obeyed in silence, They went out of the school- 
room together, Hudson closing the door behind him, and 
walked down the street, neither speaking until they had 
turned into a lane which brought the station-buildings in 
sight. Then Madge nestled closer to his side, and laid 
her hand on his arm, saying, coaxingly : 

‘Won't you go with me, Will ?” 

**No !” he rejoined, in a voice hard as iron, 

**But you'll come to-morrow ?” 

**Did you ever know me to break my word ?” 

Still the same inflexible ring in his voice. Cowed as 
she was, it roused Madge’s spirit, She stopped short and 
confronted him. 

“If you don’t,” she said, “or if you go away, as I'ma 
living woman, I'll come back and burn that schoolhouse, 

aud her in it !”? 


You'll be 


He gave her another odd look—his expression was posi- 
tively murderous, and yet mingled with it was that won- 
dering admiration ; then the shadow of remorseful regret 
chased both away. He turned his head aside, and said, 
with rough kindness : 

“Come along, my girl; else you'll miss the train. 


| There’s nothing to be got by you and me behaving like 


those play-actor folks that came to Greenhill last Spring.” 

They hurried on to the.station. There was just time to 
get Madge’s ticket and help her up on the platform of the 
rear Car. 

‘*To-morrow, Will!” she whispered. 

He nodded—was moving away--she gazing after him 
with beseeching eyes. Suddenly he stooped, and kissed 
her lips several times with an almost savage violence, then 
pushed her into the car, sprang off the platform, and 
stood watching the train as it steamed slowly out of tho 
station, 

He was standing in front of the open door of the telo- 
graph-office. One of the clerks looked out, and seeing 
him, said to some person within the room : 

‘*There’s Hudson. He might take it up.” 

Then he called Will’s name twice, but the young man 
was so lost in thought that he did not hear. The clerk 
crossed the platform, and clapped him on the should, 
saying, pleasantly : 

“Did that pretty girl take your ears away with ler, 
Will Iudson ?” 

Will turned about fiercely. 

** What's that to you ?” he asked. ; 

“Why, nothing, old man !” replied the other, laughing. 
“T wanted to ask afavor, There's a telegram just come 

**Well, send one of your boys up with it. I ain’t psil 
for doing their work, or yours, either,” said Hudson. 

The clerk stared at him in astonishment, Will was usu- 
ally the best-natured of mortals ; even at those rare pe- 
riods when he allowed the demon of drink to get the upper 
hand of him, he was at least never quarrelsome or rude, 

‘The boys are both out, and it will be a couple of 
hours before they can get back,” the clerk explained. 
“‘T’dask nothing better than to run up myself, but we're 
too busy. Be good-natured, and take the dispatch, Hud- 
son—it’s sure to be important. It’s not quite regular 
sending it by anybody outside the office, but Mr. Gresham 
won’t mind that.” 

‘Well, hand over your ticket,”” Hudson said, more 
amiably. 

While the man was gone back into the office, a railway 
whistle sounded, and the express from New York arrived. 
There was an eating-house in the station, and the passen- 
gers crowded out of the cars in great haste, A gentleman 
with a valise in his hand was jostled against Hudson by 
the throng, and said, quickly : 

“‘T beg your pardon. But, really, my good fellow, I 
should think you might find some better place for sky- 
gazing ; you’re rather ia the way here,” 

Hudson wheeled round and confronted the speaker—a 
tall, elegant young man, with every evidence in face and 
dress that he belonged to those favored ranks who resem- 
ble the lilies of the parable, in that ‘they toil not, 
neither do they spin.” 

** Who are you calling good fellow, mister ?” demanded 
Hudson. 

The gentleman regarded him with an easy, good-na- 
tured contempt on his classic, aristocratic face. 

“You,” he said—* but I evidently mistook. I see I 
gave myself unnecessary trouble to apologize for what was 
your own fault,” 
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“T’vg a good mind to knock you down,” muttered 
Hudson, 

‘The occasion is favorable, if you like to try,” returned 
the other, with the same easy contempt. ‘‘ Baggage ?— 
yes,” he continued, turning to a porter who was vociferat- 
ing at his side. ‘Just take this valise, please, and here 
is the check for my trunk.” 

The porter paused to state where the omnibus was sta- 
tioned—still in that unearthly shriek, as if laboring under 
the impression that all mankind was deaf, or determired 
to do what lay in his power to bring that calamity upon 
every unfortunate who came within his reach—and dashed 

. frantically off in pursuit of other victims. 

Hudson had time to get his senses back sufficiently to 
perceive how ridiculous his behavior had been, and would 
have passed on, but he saw the gentleman looking at him 
again with that amused, scornful smile, as he might have 
regarded some new and strange species of animal. 

‘‘Hang you!” muttered Will, stepping forward. 

‘‘Hudson, here’s the telegram !” cried the clerk, in his 
hurry pushing between the two. ‘*What’s the matter 
with you to-day ? Who are you angry with ?” 

The gentleman laughed outright. The clerk turned, and, | 
as he saw the gentleman’s face, called out in astonishment : | 

“Why, Mr. Alderly! Who would have dreamed of | 

seeing you here! I hope you are quite well, sir ?” 

“Quite, thanks,” he replied; ‘‘but your belligerent 
friend there is threatening to imperil my health. He is 
offended because we were pushed against each other, 
though I begged his pardon, since he forgot to beg mine.” 

‘‘Do you think I’m a man to be treated like tho dirt 
under your feet ?” cried Hudson. ‘‘I don’t know where 

you came from, and I don’t care; but you can’t try them 
British gentry airs round these parts.” 

‘Really, Mr. Hinds, you ought to persuade this young 
fellow to go home and sleep off the effects of his drinking- 
bout,” said Alderly, in the same scornfully good-natured 
manner. Then he added, in a courteous tone, as if he had 
already dismissed Hudson and his rudeness from his 
mind: ‘‘I hope Mr. Gresham is well ?” 

**Oh, very well, indeed. That’s the way to the omni- | 
bus,” responded the clerk, hurriedly, still keeping his 
hand on Will’s shoulder. 

“‘Thanks, Good-night,” Mr, Alderly said, moving 
down. the platform without so much as a glance toward 
Hudson, 

‘““What the dickens do you mean, Will?” cried the 
clerk, ‘‘ That’s one of Mr. Gresham’s fine connections, I’ve 
seen him in New York. I never knew him condescend to 
come here before, and I can’t imagine what’s brought him 
now. He and his mother think Gresham's scarcely fit to 
speak to—folks say his own wife didn’t, for that matter, 
only she wanted his money.” 

“Where is the dispatch ?” returned Hudson, paying no 
attention to his friend’s explanations, 

The clerk gave him the yellow envelope, repeating his 
caution about the urgency for its being speedily delivered. 
Will only nodded, and put the telegram in his pocket. 

“T say,” the clerk half whispered, ‘*I hope you haven't 
been drinking ? You know, old man, if you begin that, 
there’s no telling when or where you'll stop.” 

“IT haven’t begun yet, but I think I mean to,” Hudson 
answered, with a laugh which had no merriment in its 
ring. ‘What did you say my tip-top gentleman’s fine 
name was ?” 

‘* Alderly—Kenneth Alderly.”” 

“Tt suits him,” said Hudson ; *‘suits him first-rate. I 
sha’n’t forget it, either, in a hurry.” He glanced down the 
platform as he spoke; Mr. Alderly had paused to let a 


man pass with a luggage-ladden barrow, and his face was 
turned in their direction. Will fancied that he caught 
again that pitying, contemptuous smile, and his insane 
desire to relieve the anger and mortification Madge had 
caused him, by fixing a quarrel upon some one, started 
up anew. ‘I'll tell him so—by the Lord, we'll have it 
out now !” he exclaimed. 

The clerk caught his arm and held him back. 

**T believe you’re crazy !” he said. ‘Do you want to 
land in jail? There, the man’s gone; get about your 
business—you’ve something else to do than hunt up a 
quarrel. I say, you haven’t told me who that handsome 
girl was,” 

Hudson pushed him roughly off, but without any show 
of anger; his whole face changed under the influence of 
some new thought roused by his companion’s last words, 

“T have got something to do,” he muttered, striding 
away, ‘and I'll do it this very night! It’s all Madge’s 
fault—I didn’t understand myself how it was, till she made 
me—but now I'll tell Miss Stuart the truth—I’ll tell her 
the truth.” 


Cnarter III. 


S Mr. Alderly was passing through the 
waiting-room, he saw an elderly gen- 
tleman enter by the opposite door, 

| and look ubout as if in search of some 
one. 

Although seven years had elapsed 
since Kenneth Alderly had seen that 
face, he recognized the grave, stern 
features at a glance, and hurried for- 
ward with extended hand, saying : 

**How do you do, Mr. Gresham? I 
don’t believe you remember me, but 

I should have known you anywhere—you have not 
changed in the least!” 

‘* Alderly !” ‘exclaimed the other, grasping his hand. 
while a smile of welcome softened his countenance. ‘I 
am very glad to see you. I doubt if I should have known 
you—why, you were a boy the last time I saw you.” 

‘Yes ; just nineteen.” 

‘‘Ah, seven years make a good many alterations,” Mr. 
Gresham said, still holding his hand dnd looking at him 
with that pleasant smile, though the expression of the 
keen, resolute eyes showed that he was scanning the hand- 
some face with the penetration of a skilled physiognomist, 
with an interest that went beyofid an effort to note its 
changes—striving to form a judgment of the inner man 
as reflected there, ‘* Yes, [ should have known you,” he 
added, presently ; ‘‘ you look very like your father.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” returned Alderly, 
with a gay laugh ; ‘‘I know you liked him, and I hope, for 
the sake of old recollections, you will allow his son to in- 
herit a little of the feeling.” 

His words were earnest, in spite of the jesting tone, and 
Mr. Gresham answered, seriously : 

*‘T am sure I can promise, if you care to accept the 
friendship.” 

“And I hope you cannot doubt that my father’s son 
will prize it highly,” Alderly said. 

The slight constraint which was apparent in the manner 
of both, cordially as they had met, disappeared completely. 
Mr. Gresham began asking commonplace questions about 
his journey, the weather he had left in town, and Alderly 
replied ; but the mention of his father had evidently put 
them both at ease, and established their intercourse, at 
onee, upon a basis which dispelled certain doubts that had 
mutually troubled their minds, 
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** You will be glad to get rid of the dust and have some 
dinner,” Mr. Gresham said, after a little. ‘‘ Come this 
way. ” 

He led Alderly out to the front of the building, where 


his phaeton was stationed—a stylish equipage, drawn by | 
two splendid trotters, as his guest’s trained eye observed, | 


“James will take your checks and see to having your 
luggage sent up to the house,” Mr. Gresham continued, 
nodding to the groom, who stood by the horses’ heads. 

**Here it comes, now,” Alderly replied, looking back 
toward the platform, along which a porter was wheeling 
a truck that contained his valise and a large portmanteau. 
“I hope the size of that big black monster won’t make 
you think I propose to stop all Summer. I am going 
West from here, and so came prepared.” 

**T trust you won’t speak of leaving for some time yet,” 
Mr. Gresham said, cordially. They got into the phaeton, 
and as Mr. Gresham took the reins, he added: ‘‘ Since 


able to make your stay pleasant.” 
‘**T am very sure I shall enjoy it,” Alderly answered. 
Mr. Gresham’s face showed that the words gratified 
him. As they turned into the high road, he said : 
“‘T have not asked after your mother and Florence, be- 


cause I fancy I have later news than you. I received a | 


letter from Florence this morning. They were both wel!, 
and apparently enjoying themselves,” 

‘‘Yes; Lake George is already quite gay, and my 
mother writes me that Florence is greatly admired.” 

**Ah! I suppose no young lady of nineteen could be 
otherwise than happy under such. circumstances,” Mr. 
Gresham said, rather cynically. 

“‘ Well, after all, that is very natural,” rejoined Alderly. 
**My cousin seems a very nice girl, wonderfully little 
spoiled, too, considering that her reputation as a beauty 
and heiress exposes her to nonsense enough to turn almost 
any head at her age.” 

“You have not had an opportunity to see a great deal 
of her sincé she grew up, though she has been so much 
with your mother,” Mr. Gresham said. 

"No. I have wandered about a great deal, you know, 
and last year, when she and the mother went to Europe, I 
was called home by some business matters. We have been 
in the house together a few weeks this Spring, since Icame 
back ; that is the longest.” 


*“‘T have seen less of her than I could wish,” Mr. | 


Gresham said ; ‘‘ but it was her mother’s desire that her 


aunt should direct her education, and of course it was my | 
However, | 


duty to consent, at whatever cost to myself. 
Florence promises me a visit this Summer. 
time nothing will prevent her.” 

Alderly knew very well that it was his mother’s doing 
that had separated Mr. Gresham so much from the daugh- 
ter of his dead wife, but the subject was a.very delicate 
one, involving memories which must be so painful to the 


I hope this 


upon it as lightly as possible. 

‘Oh, Iam sure nothing will,” he said ; ‘‘she told me 
that she meant to start very soon after leaving Lake 
George.” 

They had come out near the bank of the river—in the 
middle distance stretched the straggling town, beyond was 
a range of lofty hills, the whole scene looking pretty and 
picturesque in the evening light. Alderly began making 
remarks about the place and its neighborhood. Mr. 
Gresham pointed to a dense column of smoke rising from 
some tall chimneys which marked the site of his foundry 
and rolling-mills, and the conversation was kept up on 
indifferent topics, Though the two men were agreeably 


_ chap in the village could ha’ done that, nohow ! 
man that it was better, at least for the present, to touch | 
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prepossessed in each other’s favor, both felt the necessity 
of further intercourse before dwelling upon matters which 
might hold causes for mutual embarrassment. 
They reached a lane that branched off from the highway. 
“This is a short cut, which will bring us out on the 
road to my house considerably sooner,” Mr. Gresham said, 


| as he guided his horse down the narrow route. 


They were nearly half-way through the lane, when he 
said, suddenly : 
‘“‘I’'m afraid the proverb in regard to the danger of try- 


| ing to shorten distances is going to be verified in our case, 


There’s a youngster who seems to be in trouble; his 


| horse has backed the cart right across the road.” 


Alderly hud been gazing out over the river ; he looked 


| back as Mr. Gresham spoke, and saw, a little way in ad- 


vance, the cart blocking up the track. There was not 
room to pass, on account of a deep ditch on either side of 


| the road. The cart was heavily laden with barrels, and 
you have made the journey at my request, I hope to be | 


the horse, either frightened or in a bad temper, resisted 
all the boy’s efforts to turn his head ; he neither kicked nor 
struggled, but just stood still, with his forelegs out- 
stretched, in a placidly triumphant obstinacy, upon which 
neither entreaties nor blows produced the slightest effect. 
**He might be a human being, he is so delicious) 7 stub- 
born,” said Alderly, laughing. ‘If you will draw up for 


| @ moment, I'll see if I can’t help the lad; he looks as de- 
| spairing as if long experience had taught him the useless- 


ness of struggling against that brute.” 

‘“‘Ithas,” replied Mr. Gresham, laughing, too. ‘‘ Sandy 
is capable of standing there for the next hour, The only 
way will be for Joe to wait till some of the men from the 
depot come along ; they will have to lift the cart into the 
road, then the beast will trot on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He is a very remarkable character.” 

He drew in his horses ; Alderly sprang out of the car- 
riage and hurried toward the boy. Mr. Gresham sat 
watching with an amused smile as the young gentleman 
tried to turn the animal into the road. He only planted 
his forelegs a little wider apart, gave his head one disdain- 
ful toss, and stood immovable. 

‘© You can’t do it, Alderly,”” Mr. Gresham called, ‘We 
shall lose less time to drive back and send somebody to 
Joe’s assistance. It would take two men to stir the dray. I 
can’t leave my horses, and, anyway, the exertion wouldn't 
suit my rheumatic tendencies.” 

“IT can manage it, I fancy,” Alderly said. ‘‘ Here, 
boy, take hold of the bridle and pull him round if you can, 
while I lift the cart.” 

He threw off his coat and laid it on the wagon; then, to 
Mr. Gresham’s intense astonishment, placed himself at 
the back, and lifted the hind wheels of the heavily laden 
vehicle bodily round into the road. 

«By ginger !” exclaimed the boy, ‘‘ef that don’t beat 
the Jews! Except Will Hudson, I don’t b’lieve there’s a 
Whoa, 
you beast! you needn’t run away now !” 

He jumped on the cart, uttered a few hasty expressions 
of thanks—and, as Mr. Gresham had predicted, the horse 
walked on as decorously as if he had never in his whole 
life been other than a model of good conduct. 

Alderly resumed his coat and went back to the phaeton, 
panting a little after his exertion, but showing no other 


| signs of fatigue. 


“Upon my word,” Mr. Gresham said, ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
dreamed such a tall, slight fellow could have done that! 
Why, you areasecond Goliath, in the matter of strength.” 

‘Pretty well,” returned Alderly. ‘I rather fancy na- 
ture meant me to be one of the hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, instead of anidle gentleman. I am very fond, 
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too, of gymnastics and athletic sports of all sorts, It’s not 
a bad thing to have physical strength,” he added, smiling, 
as he recollected his late encounter with the rude stranger 
at the station, which at one moment seemed likely to re- 
quire the necessity for putting forth his force and skill ; 
but he made no remark in regard to the meeting. 

The two drove on, conversing upon matters to which 
the lata incident naturally gave rise, and at length 
emerged into the highroad on the outskirts of the village. 
They were passing a little brown dwelling that stood some 
distance back from the street, the lawn in front shaded 
by a group of maple-trees, and the porch completely cov- 
ered with masses of woodbine and running roses. 

** What a pretty place !” Alderly said. ‘‘It looks like a 
bower, or a gigantic birdsnest.” 

** It’s a schoolhouse,” Mr, Gresham explained. ‘It be- 
longs to me, and I think it rather an ornament to the vil- 
lage. By-the-way, at present it has a capital mistress, and 
the girls are improving wonderfully. An extremely iutel- 
ligent person, and a thorough lady, is Miss Stuart. She 
might be teaching a very different sort of school. How- 
ever, it is a blessing for these girls, mostly daughters of 
my work-people, that she is willing to take charge of 
them.” 

**What name did you say ?’ Kenneth Alderly asked, 
drawing a deep breath. 

*“‘Miss Stuart. I forget her other name. Mabel—no, 
that isn’t it. Well, no matter ; she is a splendid creature. 
I am so busy, and she, too, that I have only seen her a 
few times ; but she is a woman for whom I have a great 
respect.” 

Kenneth Alderly turned red and then white, but Mr. 
Gresham was occupied itt subduing a tendency toward 
dancing on the part of one of his horses, and did not no- 
tice. After a little, Alderly said, with studied careless- 
ness ; 

**Not young, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, .yes, she is, Two-and-twenty, perhaps—not more. 
She has been here four months, I hope to goodness she 
will stay. Ab! now you can see my house peeping out 
among the trees.” 

They had rounded a sharp corner in the road, and in 
the distance, upon a rise of ground, one caught glimpses 
of a large mansion in the midst of an extensive grove. 
Kenneth Alderly roused himself with an effort, and list- 
ened and replied composedly enough to his companion’s 
remarks ; but the color did not come back to his face, and 
his eyes wore an eager, troubled look, like that of a man 
to whom some sudden hope has been offered, so ptecious, 
so improbable, too, that he dares not dwell thereon. 

Tifey reached the entranee to Mr. Gresham’s grounds ; 
a little girl came out of a fanciful Swiss chalet, that served 
as a lodge, to open the great iron gates, and the carriage 
passed on up the winding road, and halted before a lofty 
colonnade, which extended along the front of the dwelling. 

A servant appeared, to take the horses ; the gentlemen 
descended, mounted the steps, and entered the vast cor- 
ridor which divided the house. Mr. Gresham turned to 
his guest, extended his hand, and said, smilingly : 

‘* Alderly, you are very welcome! This is the first time, 
but I hope it won’t be the last, that I have the pleasure ot 
receiving your father’s son under my roof.” 

**T am sure it will not, if my coming depends upon me,”’ 
Kenneth answered, with equal cordiality. 

* Ahj” returned Mr. Gresham, stopping short and eye- 
ing him with an altered expression. 

Alderly knew that -his host had misinterpreted his 
speech—thonght that the words held some reference to his 
mother—and he hastened to add: 


‘“‘For you may be sure I shall come whenever you ask 
me.” 

**Good !” pronounced Mr. Gresham, clapping him on the 
shoulder, ‘Now come up-stairs and see your room—you 
must only stop to wash your hands and shake off the dust 
a bit—dinner will be served immediately ; we keep mili. 
tary time in this house. Oh, here comes my sister. Well, 
Anne, I have brought Mr. Alderly, you see. I don’t know 
how he will manage with only an old maid and an old wid- 
ower to amuse him ; but he is here, and must put up with 
such entertainment as he can get. If he can’t laugh with 
us, perhaps he can laugh at us, and usually that is what 
human nature likes best.” 

Alderly had never before met the little, timid, gentle 
lady, who welcomed him as quietly as if he had been in the 
habit of stopping in the house for weeks at a time, looking 
so tidy and demure in her soft Quaker-colored gown and 
close cap that Kenneth took a fancy to her at once ; and it 
was evident that his handsome face and winning manner 
produced the favorable impression upon his hostess which 
they usually did on all members cf her sex, young or cld. 

Mr. Gresham soon hurried him away to prepare for 
dinner ; his luggage was brought up, and he left alone, 

There was a whirl of swift, confused thought in Ken- 
neth Alderly’s mind, so full of possible hopes and happi- 
ness that he did not venture to dwell thereon at present. 
Could it be that chance or fate had suddenly led him 
within sight of the goal which he had sought so vainly 
during many long months? Just as he had told himself 
further search would prove a useless waste of his life, had 
the object thereof been brought within his reach ? 

But there was no leisure for these speculations ; indeed, 

out of ten chances, there were nine that only a new dis- 
appointment awaited him—some similarity of name—no- 
thing more. 
, Then a knock at the,door warned him that he had 
already delayed too long; he hastily completed his pre- 
parations’ and went down-stairs, to find his host awaiting 
him in the hall, 

The dinner passed pleasantly ; twenty times, a question, 
which he could not find courage to ask, rose to Kenneth 
Alderly’s lips; certain disappointment was in store—ho 
could not bear to bring it upon himself. 

The meal ended ; Miss Gresham rose in order to give 
the gentlemen an opportunity to smoke. . Alderly crossed 
the room to open the door for her. 

** By-the-by, Anne,” her brother called, abruptly, ‘‘ what 
is Miss Stuart's christian name ?” 

**Elinor—such a pretty name—and it suits her per- 
fectly,” replied the spinster, in. her soft, flute-like oid 
voice, 

**To be snre—Elinor! I could not remember.” 

Alderly closed the door behind Miss Gresham ; instead 
of returning to the table, he walked to one of the open 
glass doors which gave upon a wide terrace, and stood 
leaning his arm against the post. 

‘** We will go out there and smoke,” Mr. Gresham said ; 
‘they shall bring us some coffee, to please your foreign 
taste. Elinor Stuart—yes, a pretty name—as Anne says, 
just the name for her, too.” 


Cuarter IV. 


Miss Srvarr had a good deal of difficulty to free herself 
from the anxious importunities of the small Joanna, who 
regarded her with that adoring reverence one often sees a 
half-grown girl bestow upon some older member of her 
own sex. Joanna could not imagine any cause but ex- 
treme illness making a person refuse to eat at meal-time, 
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and Miss Stuart only got rid of her by promising not to 
remain out long, and to have her supper when she entered. 

Partially satisfied by this assurance, Joanna returned 
home, and Elinor Stuart took her way toward the bank of 
the river, which skirted the village in a series of graceful 
curves, and flowed smoothly on through the heart of the 
pretty valley, that owned a stretch of several miles, guarded 
at either end by lofty mountain-peaks, 

Elinor walked up and down beneath the row of walnut- 
trees which cast a pleasant shadow about, even at noon- 
day, trying to subdue her agitation, and vainly endeavor- 
ing to forget the last hour’s painful scene. She had been 
calm enough while the necessity for self-restraint existed ; 
but now that she was alone, her wounded dignity and 
pride asserted their hurts with torturing persistency. She 
felt terribly humiliated, and to a proud nature no sensa- 
tion can be so unendurable. Still, in spite of her shame 
and indignation, she was more merciful in her judgment 
of the ignorant, ill-regulated girl who had insulted her 
than most people would have been under the smart of such 
annoyance. 

A strong sense of justice was one of Etinor’s chief char- 
acteristics, and even in these first moments she could not 
help pitying Madge Anderson, and hoping that her lover 
would be lenient ; though the side of his character which 
the yourg man had shown Elinor made her fear, that his 
mortification, and the unwarrantable impertinence offered 
to herself, might render him very severe toward the poor 
creature. 

Will Hudson had always proved so thoroughly respect- 
ful, so grateful for her efforts to aid his mental improve- 
ment, so mindful of the social distinction which birth, 
education and associations put between them, that Elinor 
did not, for an instant, suspect Madge Anderson’s conduct 
to have had any other source than the instigations of the 
blind, unreasoning jealousy of an uncultivated woman. 
It seemed to her probable, also, that, perhaps unconsciously 
to herself, a portion of Malge’s bitter resentment could 
be ascribed to a fear that Hudson’s endeavors to rise out 
of his ignorance would put a bar between them; if not to 
the extent of militating against his affection, at least to 
leave her solitary and dissatisfied, from her inability to 
sympathize with, or even understand, his new pursuits 
and modes of thought. 

But would it not be possible to aid the girl? Elinor 
seized eagerly upon this idea when it presented itself; it 
afforded a subject for reflection which enabled her some- 
what to fling aside personal sensurions of undeserved 
shame and insult. 

It did not strike Eiinor as surprising that Hudson had 
never mentioned the girl ; their intercourse had been con- 
fined, of course, to the relations of teacher and pupil. 
When she saw how eager he was to learn, and how rapid 
his progress, she had grown greatly interested, and labored 
hard to help him on. He had come evening after evening 
to Mrs. Mosely’s house, and she had gladly given up her 
hours of leisure to his requirements. To be of use—to 
feel that she was aiding those about her—was the greatest 
joy of “linor’s life, 

Somehow she had not been able to bring herself to ac- 
cept payment from the young man for her instructions ; 
still, it did notseem right to place him under obligations, 
so she suggested to him that the sam which he was able to 
offer should be bestowed upon the poor widow, at the bed- 
side of whose injured son they had first met. 

But Jem was well now, had gone back to his work, and 
was receiving fair wages, and his mother able to resume 
her customary avocation of Jaundress, so that between 
them they earned exough to got on comfortably, Think- 
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ing of this, Elinor decided, when she should see Hudson 
again, to propose to him that the money should be em- 
ployed to enable Madge to have such tuition from some 
capable person as would enable her to feel that she was 
not being separated from her lover by his new interests. 

If the girl thought the money camo from Hudson, she 
need not hesitate, considering its purpose, to accept it ; 
and though even in her first glow of enthusiasm over her 
plan, Elinor could not help fearing that Madge had slight 
taste or wish for mental labor, she convinced herself that 
if she could talk"with her she could persuade Madge at 
least to make the effort, in the hope of forming an addi- 
tional tie upon the man she loved. 

Once struck by this idea, Elinor held fast to it with her 
customary qnergy, and became sufficiently engrossed in 
the pleasurable anticipations of the real benefit she could 
prove to this young pair—in both of whom she fancied sho 
perceived abilities out of the common—almost to forget 
the encounter in her schoolroom, oy only remember it to 
pity Madge sincerely, convinced that before now the girl 
must bitterly regret her foolish, insane step ; and to hope 
that Hudson had already forgiven the wrong-doing, which, 
after all, had been caused by ber affection for him. 

The sunset had faded, and the twilight came on without 
her being aware. She was roused from her reverie by the 
sound of footsteps on the grass, and looking up, saw Will 
Hudson approaching her. 

He had come to express his sorrow for what had hap- 
pened—very likely to bring Madge’s regrets also; and 
Elinor had grown composed enough to listen without be- 
traying that she had understood the girl’s visit as 
having any insulting intention toward herself, She was 
eager to tell him at once of her plan. He seemed troubled, 
and ill at ease, as was natural; but he would speedily 
forget his embarrassment in pleasure at the proposal she 
had to make, 

With a kindly smile she moved forward to meet him, 
and noticing that he carried a key in his hand, said : 

“You were thoughtful enough to lock my schoolroom 
door? Thanks, very much, Mr. Hudson.” 

Her manner was exactly what it had always been to 
him—gentle and courteous, but the manner of a lady to 
an inferior when certain that his good ‘common sense and 
innate refinement would prevent his ever trying to over- 
step the social boundary between them—influenced as 
well by honest self-respect, as by consideration for her and 
appreciation of her kindness, 

She extended her hand for the key, and her fingers 
touched his as he gave it; a tremor ran through his whole 
frame, aud his face flushed and paled quickly. Elinor 
thought his emotion sprang from an agony of confusion, 
which quite prevented his speaking, and she continued : 

‘*‘T am very glad you have come, I have been thinking 
of something that I want to talk to you about.” 

“I s’pose you will never forgive it,” he said, in a tone 
so hoarse and indistinct, that she could easily affect not to 
have heard, 

She wanted, if possible, to avoid any open allusion to 
what had happened ; and his intuitions were so quick that 
she hoped, by immediately beginning to unfeld her project 
in regard to Madge, he would comprehend her meaning, 
and obediently follow her lead. 

‘*T have a plan for your cousin, which I am sure can bo 
carried out, if you will assist me,” she said. 

He stared at her as if unable to believe that he had 
heard aright. A sudden strange glow leaped into his eyes, 
and he exclaimed, brokenly : 

«* To—to—did you mean for sending her away ?” 

He was in astate of such dire embarrassment, that le 
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really did not know what he said, was Elinor’s thought ; 
and she went on as if she had not caught this second 
speech : 

‘If she could be persuaded to imitate your example, 
and begin to study, too—would it not be a good idea ?” 

“Tt wasn’t that,” he muttered, but this time his utter- 
ance was so low and thick that the words really escaped 
her. 

** Only induce her to begin, and very soon I am certain 
she would grow so interested that she would be eager to 
continue,” Miss Stuart said. ‘* Don’t you think you could 
persuade her ? 


little reflection to show you how much good might come 
out of it in many ways.” 

His face wore the puzzled look of a person trying to 
follow a remark made to him, which his mind, busy with 
some engrossing topic, has no room to accept. It was not 


until she repeated her questions that he roused himself to | 


answer. 

‘*[—T didn’t take it in at first,” he said, in a hesitating 
way. ‘* Madge Anderson be got to study ?” 

‘*Yes. Her face shows that she is very quick and intel- 
ligent ; she would improve rapidly after she learned to 
apply herself.” 

He gave a short, bitter laugh. 

‘*You might as well expect to coax some wild animal up 
in the woods yonder to study,” he replied, waving his 
hand in the direction of the hills. 
how to tell you how sorry I feel, Miss Stuart, about what 
happened——” 

‘*There is no need,” she interrupted. ‘‘I understand. 
Don’t think about it; let us talk a little of this plan of 
mine.” 

**T didn’t believe she dare do it,’’ he went on, unheed- 
ing, his face darkening with anger. ‘‘If I’d known, I'd 
have stopped her—I would. I'd have thrown her in the 
river here, if there’d been no other way !” 


‘*Hush, hush!” Miss Stuart said, austerely. ‘‘ You 


don’t know what you are saying—you must not talk like | 


that.” 

‘*I wonder I let her go!” he cried. 
told me I would let a person live that insulted you, I’d 
have said they lied.” 

The words and manner were more offensive to Miss 
Stuart than Madge’s outrageous impertinence had been ; 
her first impulse was to walk away in silence, but she re- 
flected that the poor fellow did not realize how his speech 
sounded ; and now that her indignation toward ‘the girl 
had yielded before this scheme for her benefit, she was too 
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eager to soften Hudson, and induce him to forgive his | 


cousin, to add to his suffering by any reproof. 

“T want you not to think of such things until you are 
calmer, Mr. Hudson,” she said. ‘‘ At present, try to listen 
to what I wish to propose in regard to your cousin. I 
have only a few moments to spare ; it is late, and I must 
be going home. Now, if Madge——” 

**T don’t want to hear her name !” he interrupted, with 
a violence which made his face and voice so strongly re- 
semble the girl’s, that Miss Stuart grew shocked and in- 
dignant. 

*“*You must remember that if she did wrong, it was her 
affection for you which led her into the error—that should 
make you lenient,’ Elinor said, with the chill majesty 
which had awed Madge Anderson, even in the height of 
her passion. 

** She had no right—no grounds——” 

‘I cannot discuss the matter of your difficulty with 
her,” Elinor interrupted. ‘‘ You may be justly angry, but 


Perhaps you had not thought of this, and | 
the idea takes you by surprise ; but I am sure it will need | 


**T—I don’t know | 


«If anybody had | 
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Iam sure you are too kind-hearted and generous to visit 
Madge’s fault severely upon her. You are not quiet 
enough to talk now ; I will bid you good-night. To-mor. 
row evening, if you like to come and take your lesson, we 
will speak of my plan for enabling her to study, also.” 

‘**I—I want to ask you something,” he said, hoarsely, 

** Certainly,” she answered, kindly ; ‘‘ what is it ?” 

‘** She said you despised me—thought me no better than 
the dirt under your feet--——” 

He stopped, unable to articulate further ; though every 
word was an impertinence, Miss Stuart felt too sorry for 
him to be angry ; he had no intention of failing in respect 
toward her. 

“‘T have shown you that I take a real interest in your 
advancement, Mr. Hudson; that I was ready to aid you 
by every means in my power—you should be satisfied,” 
she said. 

‘*I knew she lied !” he muttered. ‘I knew she did!” 

** You do not mean it, Iknow, but your language is im- 
proper—offensive,” Elinor answered, haughtily. ‘I must 
go now.” 

‘*No, no!” he exclaimed, placing himself before her, 
**T must say it; I’m half wild, I think, but I must say 
it!” 

He looked so, indeed, and Miss Stuart was struck by a 
fear that he had been drinking ; the dread filled her with 
a sudden horror and repulsion. 

“T cannot talk to you any more, now,” she said; 
** good-night, Mr. Hudson.” 

She stepped aside, and was passing him ; he put out his 
hand and seized her gown. 

Even yet she was not frightened ; her indignation was 
too great for any fear to intrude. She found he had 
grasped her dress so tightly that she could not free her- 
self without a struggle. She looked full in his face, and 
said, quietly : 

“T am afraid your cousin was right—you have not 
given up that bad habit of which you told me you had 
cured yourself.” 

**T’ye not touched a drop of liquor for weeks!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘It isn’t that, you know it isn’t that !” 

If the man was not intoxicated, he must be mad! At 
this thought a cold terror shot across Elinor Stuart’s heart ; 
but she had courage and self-possession far beyond most 
of her sex ; she knew that if her suspicion were correct, 
any betrayal of her fright would only render him more 
unmanageable, 

**You do not see that you are holding my dress,” she 
said, looking steadily into his wild eyes. ‘If you do not 
wish me to think you are intoxicated, go away at once.” 

**T’ve gone too far to stop now ; I must tell it all out— 
win or lose !” he hurried on, in a stifled voice, still clutch- 
ing her gown. ‘She told you the truth—I love you, I 
love you !” 

The agony of the most ignominious death would not 
have been so horrible to Elinor Stuart, as the'degradation 
foreed upon her by this creature whom she had be- 
friended. She grew so blind and sick that she was forced 
to put out her hand and support herself against the trunk 
of a tree, near which she stood. The faintness was like 
the deadly lethargy a traveler in tropical forests might 
feel, when, without warning, some huge, noisome serpent 
coiled itself about his feet, and slowly reared its hideous 
crest. 

Hudson’s glazed eyes read her unutterable horror and 
loathing ; he knew, what he must have realized from the 
first, weeks and weeks back, however much his insane 
passion deafened him to the voice of reason, that he had 
| been utterly mad to yield to his dream; to fancy for an 
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instant that he could pass the gulf which separated him | should venture to betray so much as a hint of his secret, 
from this woman—bridgeless in reality as that which di- | he would have been as astounded at his own presumption 
vides a crowned queen from her lowest servitor. as would an ignorant Neapolitan beggar, if he found him- 

Now he had lost everything by giving way to his insan- | self thinking it possible that some saint, whose image he 
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ity the bliss of approaching her, the privilege of hearing 
her voice—the proud right of feeling that she trusted and 
respected him. Up to this day, had he asked himself if But this feeling was gone now ; he recognized that by 
ho ever hoped or dreamed the time might come when he ' his own act he had sunk to adepth so black that he would 


adored in its silver shrine, might appear to him in actual 
presence. 
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be lost for ever to her sight. Her loathing and abhorrence 
roused a fury in his brain which made him reckless of all 
consequences ; inspired him with the idea, so preposterous 
it was imbecile rather than insane, that he had been ill- 
treated, played witi, led on, as a vain woman might treat 
some man, her equal, to gratify a coquettish whim. 

“*You knew it !” he cried, staring into her white face. 
**You needn’t try to deny. I'd swear to that, if your 
scornful looks were so many knives, all digging into my 
heart! Madge told the truth ; you've fooled me, cheated 
me! You think it’s an insult for me to tell you I love 
you, because I’m poor and uncducated ; but you didn’t 
think you were disgracing yourself when you smiled at 
me, and wheedled me, and made me love you!” 

The sickness and the blindness passed ; the fear passed, 
too. Elinor Stuart’s indomitable will asserted itself, and 
lifted her above the possibility of any such feminine weak- 
ness ; only the horror remained, the disgust, the sense of 
undeserved and ineffaceable degradation. 

She attempted no futile effort to free her gown from his 
hold ; her eyes looked above and beyond him, as if sho 
were addressing some invisible witness, as she said, slowly : 

*T thonght this man honest. Ithought that in spite of 
lis ignorance he possessed the instincts of self-respect, 
which make thé lowest man a gentleman ; but heisa cow- 
ard—a coward !” 

“You can’t torment me into hurting you!” he cried. 
“*T wonder I don’t kill you—but I can’t do it.” 

She remained silent, not even looking at him. 

“Why don’t you speak?” he groaned. ‘ That’s the 
woman of if—you want to make me crazier than I am.” 

She glanced at the hand which held her -dress, still 
silent ; but the unutterable scorn in her face, the complete 
fearlessness expressed in the immobility of her attitude, 
sent a thrill of shame shivering through the heat of his 
fury. He released his grasp, though still keeping his 
stand, so that she could not move. 

“T’m not soiling you now by my touch,” he said, with 
a savage laugh. ‘*Why don’t you say something? See 
here, will you swear that you didn’t know I loved you ?” 

He got no reply, not even a glance ; she was gazing 
straight before her, as if some creature so loathsome that 
she would not even let her.eyes rest upon it, crouched be- 
tween her and the possibility of escape. 

He muttered an awfal qmalediction through his shut 
teeth ; fhe manly instincts which held a certain sway in 
his perverted nature struggled to assert themselves, but to 
yield or be beaten was frenzying to the imperious will, 
which, ignorant and low-born as he might be, was strong 
as that of some despotic autocrat, and akin to it also in its 
unscrupulousness, Them, too, the terrible temper, the in- 
herited curse of himself and his cousin, flamed higher ; 
the utterly groundless feeling that he had been injured 
and deceived, helped still more to paralyze the efforts of 
a!l that was decent in his soul to restrain him from further 
violence. 

** You can’t do it !” he hissed. ‘* You want me to think 
you despise me too much to answer, but it isn’t that keeps 
you from it—you don’t dare to swear to a lie, that’s it ! 
You did fool me, you did want to drive me crazy, and 
you’ve done it!” 

She looked at him now, saying slowly : 

**1t seems strange tothink you could have had a mother. 
She is dead, yott told me. I am glad, for her sake—very 
glad. I hope God in His mercy keeps her from any sight 
of her son.” 
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increased his passicn. He cursed his own folly in having 
sought his benefactress while under the influence of his 
demons ; he could have bitten his tongue off in rage at 
having allowed it to betray his secret. He wondered, as 
he looked at the proud face, stern and reproachful as that 
of an accusing angel, how, even in the height of his insan- 
ity, he could have ventured to, lift his eyes to her; and 
yet that hot remorse only added to his fury. Most mad- 
dening of all was the thought that he had lost the privilege 
of her counsels—the sens2 of being lifted up for the time 
out of the coarse realities of his common life by the spell 
of her presence. 

Rude and unlettered as they were, imagination was 
powerful with Madge and him ; even the girl was fond of 
novels and plays, and the dramatic element ‘in both their 
characters had been fostered by indulgence therein. 

To Will Hudson, the crossing of the threshold of Mrs, 
Mosely’s humble dwelling, and finding himself in the com- 
pany of that beautiful lady, had seemed like going from 
the dust and tumult straight into a fairy palace, to which, 
in her kindness, its queen had given him the clew ; and 
the fact of her condescension had appeared so lofty an 
honor, that e¥en to mention his blessed privilege to the 
companions of his everyday existence would have seemed 
a profanation. 

He had never admitted this feeling to himself; ho was 
so wrong-headed a radical, so full of bitterness toward 
those above him, that it would have chafed his soul raw to 
own that even the presence of this noble lady, reverence 
for whom had been his one religion, could produce that 
sensation of humiliation, that consciousness of inferiority. 
Even when he had only a short time before become aware 
that he worshiped her, he had not ventured to call his 
sentiment love—he loved Madge. He was not aware how 
much he dreamed of a life in which the girl had no part ; 
he did not perceive how rapidly that adoration for the 
lady who had befriended him mixed with his thoughts, 
until his passionate nature lowered the feeling to its own 
level, and impossible incidents from unreal romances be- 
came possible events with a personal application.- 

And now he had lost everything—everything! the 
hope of elevating his life, and with it even the desire to lo 
so. The gates of Ris fairy palace had shut ; its queen 
had grown a merciless. judge, and he was flung down into 
the dark, deprived of the guidance which had made him 
desire to grow better—higher ; left alone, with no chance 
for his mind to develop, the slave of his sensuous appetites, 
his craving for excitement—lost utterly ! 

‘But the grief and penitence, the actual despair that 
smote him with the force of a tempest, only roused his 
wrath to a pitch which beat back these emotions, as a 
whirlwind might a common storm. The only recollection 
in his mind was that he loved this woman, and she de- 
spised and loathed him. With the selfishness of a morbid, 
undisciplined nature, he lost all sight of his own wrong- 
doing, perverted the whole into a sénse of personal injury 
—he had been beguiled, cheated, and now he was to be 
cast out for ever ! 

**Curse you !” he eried—*‘ curse you |” 

He started forward—to kill her and himself. For an 
instant that one impulse seized his madness—to snatch 
her in his arms, and bury her with him in the flood that 
rolled dark and deep just at his feet—to force her with 
him into eternity, if he could do no more. 

**T’yo lived long enough !—too long! So have you !” 
he groaned, going nearer and nearer, his clinched hands 


The words struck home—he was ashamed, disgusted | outstretched, his murderous eyes burning into hers. 


with himself: but shame had the same effect upon his ill- | “ 


regulated nature that it produced on his cousin—it only 
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You’ve mocked me—you've despised me ; but you shall 
die with me, anyhow !” 


“Stand back!” she cried, ‘‘I am not afraid—stand 
back!” Instead of retreating, she advanced a step toward 
him. She pointed upward ; her voice rang out low and 
clear, with a superhuman energy in its tone: ‘God 
sees you—your mother sees you! Iam notafraid! You 
would not be allowed to touch me, Stand back !” 

He quailed before the awful majesty of her face and 
voice, A gleam of reason broke the cloud of his insanity, 
aad showed him where he stood. 

“You can’t be a murderer ; bad as you are, that is not 
permitted !” she said, in that same strange, inspired tone. 
“Your mother has prayed for you ; you are to live—per- 
haps to repent. Stand back !” 

“‘T’'ll never repent! Curse you! curse you !” he cried ; 
but her look seemed a power exterior to herself, that para- 
lyzed him—a volition which appeared contrary to his own, 
so mighty that he could not resist it, caused him slowly to 
retreat under the unearthly splendor of her eyes, the 
superhuman influence of her voice. 

He dropped on his knees, digging his hands into the 
damp turf, and moaning : 

“Go away—go away! I can’t murder you—go!” 

She moved backward, still fixing him with the resistless 
might of her eyes ; his head sank to the very ground ; then 
she turned and hurried away through the twilight. 

Her strength supported her till she reached her own 
gate ; she met her landlady and Joanna just setting forth 
in search of her ; the consciousness of safety deprived her 
suddenly of her fictitious strength. 

‘‘Miss Stuart, Miss Stuart !” they cried in terror. 

‘Help me in,” she gasped ; ‘‘ help me in.” 

The widow caught her in her arms, and between them, 
the pair carried their insensible burden toward the house, 
( To be continued.) 


A LIVING PAPER-CUTTER, 


An Indian Rajah who was pleasantly disposed toward the 
English, and had learned their language after a fashion, 
frequently visited, some years ago, so the story runs, the 
Viceroy of Calcutta, and on one occasion borrowed of the 
latter a copy of the Edinburgh Review, which he happened 
to see lying on the table. When he returned the maga- 
zine the Viceroy asked him if he had found anything inter- 
esting in it. : 

“Oh, yes!” he replied, ‘many beautiful things, but 
also many disconnected articles,” 

“‘ How so ?” asked the Viceroy. 

‘Sea here,” answered the Rajah ; ‘‘ this begins with 
‘Hunting the Oranggoutang,’ does it not? And now turn 
over the page, and here you have the ‘ History of Mary 
Stuart,’ ” 

The Viceroy langhed. He perceived that the Rajah had 
attempted to read the book through without cutting the 
leaves. He accordingly took from his table a beautiful 
ivory paper-eutter, explained its use to his visitor, and 
made him a present of it. The Rajah was’ puzzled as to 
how the leaves of books could be printed before they were 
cut open, but this also was explained to him. 

About a year dfter this-oceurrence the Viceroy saw a gay 
company entering the court, and in the centre of it the 
Rajah seated on a young elephant. No sooner did the Ra- 
jh see the Viceroy, than he cried : 

“Do you happen to have an unent copy of the Ldin- 
burgh Review ? If so, please toss it to me.” 

The Viceroy threw out the magazine. It was caught by 
the elephant, who placed it between his.tusks, whieh had 
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carved handles, and quickly cut open the leaves, after 
which the knowing animal passed the Review back to the 
surprised Viceroy. The Rajah then dismounted, and said 
to the Viceroy, as he pointed to the elephant : 

‘*He is yours ; I return you your paper-cutter alive.” 


OREGON'S SMOKING VOLCANO, 

Says the Portland (Oregon) Bee: Any person observing 
Mount Hood could have noticed, with the naked eye, a 
changing cloud of smoke that hung upon the south side of 
the mountain, far above the snow line, and climbing al- 
most to the summit. Observing this carefully with a 
glass, it was plainly to be seen that the smoke changed its 
form and movement constantly, apparently pouring out of 
the south side of the mountain from half to one-quarter of 
a mile below the summit. Those who have ascended the 
mountain fix the site of an old crater on the southwest 
side, some distance below the summit. They have to cross 
this place to make the ascent, and always find sulphurous 
fumes issuing from the crevices, and the rocks heated by 
internal fires. There is no doubt that Mount Hood at 
times sends forth eruptions of smoke, though such mani- 
festations are not of frequent occurrence, or, at least, are 
not often reported. 

We-have lived within view of the mountain for nearly 
thirty years, and have only once before, about fifteen 
years ago, seen unmistakable emission of smoke, which 
lasted about an hour, and came from the same part of the 
mountain that we observed it; and each time the fact of 
its being smoke was not to be doubted. Fifteen years 
ago the phenomenon occurred upon a Winter day, when 
the sky was blue, without a speck of cloud to fleck it, and 
the smoke streamed northward from the mountain in a 
dense, black cloud. 

We have seen the time when excitement was created, 
some years ago, by the rumor that Mount Hood was smok- 
ing. Acrowd gathered on a high roof, and observed it 
with glasses ; but the phenomenon was caused by atmo- 
spheric conditions that drew the mists and fogs from the 
lower gorges, and made them wreathe around the summit. 
The difference between this light-colored, enveloping 
mist, rising from the base of the mountain, and the black, 
sulphurous appearance of the smoke pouring directly out 
of the side of it, from among the snows, was evident to 
any practical eye. 

One morning the sky was clear, With a slight haze and 
a few light, fleecy clouds hanging above the Cascade range 
at intervals, but the whole base and summit of Mount 
Hood were clear of them, while the unmistakable wreath 
of sulphur smoke hung just below the very summit, re- 
maining there for over two hours, contorted by fhe move- 
ment of the winds. Toward noon fleecy clouds enveloped 
the mountain, and for a while the difference between cloud 
and smoke was distinctly visible ; but afterward the out- 
lines of the snowy peak were obscured, and when they were 
plain again, at two o’clock p, M., there was no smoke to be 
seen. 


2 Tax not of music toa physician, nor of medicine to a 
fiddler ; unless the fiddler should be sick, and the physi- 
cian ata concert. He that speaks only of such subjects 
as are familiar to himself, treats the company as the stork 
did the fox, presenting an entertainment to him in a deep 
pitcher, out of which no creature could feed but a long- 
billed fowl 


A compromise is well enough sometimes, but no one 


been wrought into elegant paper-cutters, even iucluting | should ever compromise himself, 
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EVENING ON THE RHINE. 


GLIMPSES OF THE RHINE. 


By Lapy BLANCHE Murpuy. 


Sprre of all that Germans patriotically say of Lake Con- 
stance, the first sight of the iake to a stranger fresh from 


books. In fact, you catch nearly all the true character- 
istics of a place, sometimes of a people. It is true that 


Italy is disappointing. A gray fog lay low upon it when | this would be a limited experience, but its thoroughness 
I first saw it, and its flat shores, for the most part treeless, | and its oddity would repay you for its narrowness 
looked melancholy and cold. Historically speaking, how- | 


ever, it is a famous and interesting spot; but then so few 
travelers are antiquaries, that the first impression of the 
present counts for more than the slowly acquired stamp 
of the past. I have al- 
ways thought that to 
appreciate foreign places, 
and also to enjoy a holi- 
day journey, one should 
choose one or two spots, 
settle down in them, if 
possible, keep house, and 
allow the influence of the 
place slowly to permeate 
one’s daily life. Thus 
you see and enjoy the 
real, actual atmosphere 
of an unfamiliar city and 
neighborhood ;__ strange 
manners and customs 
have time to reacn you ; 
you come across peculi- 
arities of person and 
turns of language which 
otherwise would be sealed 
Vol. XI, No. 4—30. 


After all, if we rush abroad to see certain sights already 
half drawn to us through hearsay and pictures, and when 
we reach these sights do nothing but stare hurriedly at 
them, and pass on to the next, We learn little, and retain a 

blurred impression of 
our travels; whereas if 
we thoroughly examine 
our unknown place—and 
all such places are large- 
ly representative, and, 
by their very antiquity, 
novel — we acquire a 
knowledge intensely in- 
teresting, which we share 
with few, and which is 
sure to give zest to fur- 
ther reading, observation 
and study on kindred 
subjects. 

Perhaps this is an 
incongruous sermon in 
connection with a suite 
of Rhine views, repre- 
senting scenes from its 
source nearly _to _ its 
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mouth ; but it is the result of personal experience in Euro- 
pean traveling, an experience which may be of use to 
some intending tourist, and the remembrance of which 
has made me regret much time and opportunity lost 
during those very travels. 

Of Constance and “‘ shining Meersburg,” and Heiligen- 
berg, when I saw them, I scarcely knew anything, not 
even the story of the council that condemned John Huss, 
or the ** Legend of Bregenz,” which Longfellow has im- 
mortalized, or the fight on the Riine bridge, when the 
Reformers were stamped out and the old faith brought 
back, and which reminds one in its hideous details of the 
causeway fight at Mexico, the ‘‘ Noche Triste,” which so 
nearly made Cortez a fugitive and the Aztecs supreme. 


On the other hand, any ignorant wanderer in the streets | 


and market-places of these old towns sees pictures ready- 
made in the common incidents of life: the fountains, 
such as that of the Cross at Schaffhausen, where the 
women draw water or wash their clothes in public ; in the 
rickety, projecting balconies and bay - windows of old 
houses ; the gateways that mark where old walls or fortifi- 
cations have been ; the gardens with local bands of music, 
and the inevitable beer-tables with carved legs, that would 
fetch a fancy price out here; the gables, with slopes 
like steps, and tiers of carved balconies ; the shrines im- 
bedded in walls ; the big market-wagons, like walking hay- 
ricks, covered-with sail-cloth ; the women, with fish-bask- 
ets on their backs, tall caps on their leads and knitting in 
their hands. 

| ‘Everywhere along the Rhine the samo scenes are nearly 
repeated. When you get into the wine country, the tav- 
erns supply local wines at cheap rates in. slender bottles ; 
the vineyards are closed at night by order of the munici- 
pality, and a cordon of sestinels is stationed with watch- 


dogs and rifles, in a series of scattered huts, to protect the | 


crop from any premature pickers ; the shrines are multi- 
plied ; ruined monasteries serve as cellars and wine-presses ; 
strings of donkeys laden with deep panniers full of grapes, 
obstruct the narrow paths beneath the terraced walls, on 
which, on slaty ground, often artificially formed, grow 
the dwarfed vines ; and at last the vintage festival comes, 
to revive the Greek Bacchanalia; the prettiest girl is 
mounted on the last barrel on an ox-cart, and be-ribboned 
and crowned with grapes as well as smeared with juico; 


the vintagers, of all ages and both sexes, troop merrily | 


into the village with songs and dances that scarcely recall 
the very laborious work of vine-picking. On the Neckar, 
Autumn festivals are also common ; a sort of anticipated 
Thanksgiving, about apple-time, when the pears and plums 
and chestnuts are also ripe, and when families meet in the 
orchard for games and picnics, the children roasting chest- 
nuts over impromptu fires, the old people looking on, and 
the ycung making love. All the confused and decaying 
picturesqueness of the Rhine towns is crystallized on the 
river-banks: within the city or village you often find 
modern stores, handsome stations, houses and public 
offices, but seldom on the banks do you see clustered any 
buildings but the old, ruined pigeon-holes, which are the 
very things that we have come so far tosee. The roofs 
topple and lap their edges over each other ; walls, green 
with moss, rise from the water, bearing buttressed wooden 
shanties leaning over the stream ; fishing-boats, and gay- 
colored rags hung out to dry, give color to the dark mass 
of beams and stones ; tiny windows, under hanging eaves, 
suggest moonlight serenades and dangerous climbs, for 
the sake of a stolen interview. 

The women are pretty when young, and buxom and 
healthy when middle-aged, but even their prettiness is soli. 
There are no sylph-like forms, nor ethereal, censumptive- 


looking faces ; love is sentimental, but not passionate, and 
wears well after the friction of married life has tried its 
depth. ‘ 

Strasburg does not belie its German origin in this ro- 
spect, and both the looks and the language of its people 
are far from the sprightly, wiry, spasmodic French type. 
Its architecture, too, shows little difference, though such 
is the case in many unmodernized I’rench towns as well. 

The neighborhoods of Coblentz, Mayence or Mentz, 
“The Golden,” us it was called from its riches ; Cologne 


| the Holy, from its relics, and Diisseldorf, the tradition:1 


capital of art, as well as of municipal spirit—are histor- 
ically the most German and representative, Cities naturally 
are the first to change ; yet the spirit of nationalism, even 
of localism, strongly survives in the Rhine provinces of 
the new Empire. 

Coblentz is doubly maritime and mercantile, from its 
two rivers, the Moselle here joining the Rhine, and tho 
wine trade of the former being considerable. Some of 
the old canals look very much like Venetian or Dutch 
water-ways ; the wonderfully clumsy barges are a picture 
in themselves, and the piles near the primitive wharf 
would delight the eye of Deré. The neighborhood is full 
of ruins and castles, churches and shrines; the river- 
banks are walled in, and the channel narrowed by high 
and broken rocks with masses of fine forest-trees clinging 
to their sides; and a few restored and still inhabited 
castles occur here and there, such as Rheinstein. Outsicla 
winding-steirs are a very beautital feature of many Ger- 


| man medieval castles—very uncommon to our eye, and 


perhaps in this climate scarcely imitable : but they cer- 
tainly contribute a good deal to beautify many an other- 
wise insignificant building in Europe, Outside chimneys 
are another singularity, and oceur oftén in English inns 
and cottages, hospitals and manor-houses; buttressed 
with stonework, and broadening into steps at the base, 
they often form an ornamental addition to the building. 
Steep roofs are a thing more manageable, even with us, 
and I wish we could see more of them—not the mansard 


| abomination, but the genuine German extinguisher, which 


often has more than the height of the building it covers. 
The effect is very artistic ; but the principle seems almost 
unintelligible to our ordinary builders, who always seem 
bent on providing the nicest level space they can, for tha 
snow to lay upon and accumulate. 

The artists of Diisseldorf keep up the old custom of 
their guild, and infuse some life into the dull routine of 
the provincial town by their carnival /ées in the gardens 
of the place, when they dress as mythological or allegori- 
exul or historical personages, and by their boat-tourn.- 
ments on the rivers and canals, It is only the architecti:ra 
that makes the scene different from those I remember in 
Venice. I never tried the Rhine steamboats, and so cannot 
vouch for the scenes upon them: we went by the rai!- 
road along the banks, and certainly lost much of the view, 


| though we gained what we needed at the time, which was 


speed ; but the Hudson River may serve as a kindred pic- 
ture to curious students of human ‘types, as collected on 
most river steamboats. 

No doubt the English tourists, in poke bonnets (the cuf 
has not hurried to catch the latest vagaries of fashion) ara 
very much interested in the wasp-waisted students, with 
flowing hair and large, swinging pipes, and wondcr 
whether or no they have fought a dozen duels, The artist 
tries to ignore the noisy fuss around him, and the testy 
old Englishman worries the ‘eager and fat peasant, who, in 
a hash of two languages, tries to explain the local won- 
ders and fix their place on the outstretched map. Tho 
lovers are of more modern calibre, and seem very little 
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occupied in studying the guide-book, or admiring the 
landscape. Yet the boat goes through the most interest- 
ing part of the “legend-haunted Rhine”—past the Mouse- 
tower, where the archbishop, who, in days of famine, shut 
up his grain and refused to give or sell it to the starving, 
people, was himself shut up by the infuriated mob, and, 
so says tradition, eaten up by the mice which his treasures 
had attracted ; past the famous and dangerous Rock of the 
Lorelei, where the mermaid combed her hair, and drew 
victims into the whirlpool; and the more pathetic scene 
of Nonnenwerth, where the bride of a Crusader, believing 
him dead, became a nun, On his coming back and find- 
ing out his loss, he built a hermitage on the opposite side, 
and, says the legend, languished of love till he died, 
watching the window of his beloved. 

Among these legendary castles, tho ‘‘ Cat,” near St. 
Joan, and the ‘* Mouse,” opposite, belonging of old to two 
courteous enemies, aro conspicuous ; the former is called 
Katzenellenbozen, or the Cat’s Elbow, on account of the 
bend of the river. John IIL, count of that name, and 
lord of the village of St. Joan, once sent a jovial message 
to Archbishop Kerno, of Falkenstein, the founder of Well- 
mich, bidding him, with courteous greeting, take good 
care of his ‘‘ Mouse,” lest she should be eaten up by his 
big “Cat.” 

The fun of the Middle Ages was often serious in its re- 
sults ; broad jokes and unheard-of wagers were favorite 
pastimes, and after-supper speeches meant more than our 
roundabout and flowery harangues. Boos Von Waldeck, 
at a supper, one night, wagered his guest and neighbor, 
the lord of many manors and villages, that he could drink 
at one draught a messenger’s bootful of wine ; and if he 
did, he would claim a certain village in his friend’s poses- 
sion as a stake; and tradition says that accordingly the 
village changed hands, the old toper redeeming his boast 
amid the open-mouthed astonishment of even the seasoned 
drunkards of his time. Tho Drachenfels, or Dragon’s 
Rock, has a moro poctical legend—a story of a maiden 
tied by heathen to a treo where daily came a dragon to 
eut sheep, children, or anything he could find, The Christ- 
ian girl held up a smull cross before the monster, who fell 
back down a precipice into the river and was killed. St. 
George and the Dragon is only another form of this tale, 
which has much in common with the old Greek story of 
Andromeda; the dragon typifying evil and heathenism, 
and the weakness of the girl testifying to the power of 
Christianity, through even its frailest instruments, 

Mentz, the kirth and burial place of a love-post of the 
thirteenth century, surnamed ‘‘ Women’s Praise,” whom 
eight noble maidens carried to the grave, strewing liba- 
tions of wine on his tomb, is known to many as the place 
where printing was invented. It is a modern, lively, fash- 
ionable garrison town as well, and has a capital skating- 
place in the old fosse, the great ditch round the fortifica- 
tions. Mentz is a few hours’ drive from Ems, the gam- 
bling and watering place, famous as a fashionable resort, 
but which has since become historical as the place where 
diplomacy and foolhardiness hatched the Franco-Prussian 
war, At the time I remember it, it was like Baden and 
Wiesbaden, a frivolous, gay, fussy, wicked place, pretty 
as to scenery, rather choice as to society, and a good start- 
ing point for expeditions along the Rhine and the Lahn, 
one of the tributaries of the great river. 

Near by were the dastle and botanicil garden, mena- 
gerie and museum of Archduke Jobn of Austria, who had 
married a subject, and consequently retired from Court. 
His gardens were kept in English fashion, his collections 
and library were open to the public, and his animals, some 
wild and foreign, besides rarcr domestic ones, were really 
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worth seeing. He was a scholar and an enlightened man; 
a benefactor to his neighbors, among whom he had lived 
for twenty years ; but he saw few people except his poor 
dependents, and some stray students of various nations, 
The house stood at the top of a winding ascent, with ter- 
raced face-walls, covered with vines, and there was a good 
deal of use made of the blackish pebbles of slate peculiar 
to the place, in the sidewalks and pavements about the 
hall and garden. We drove to Mentz, also, and heard ves- 
pers chanted in its dim, beautiful cathedral, beside which 
the modern gardens, streets and bastions look rather bald 
and mean than otherwise; but there is an abundance of 
old houses in the poorer streets, which still keep up the 
ideal of picturesqneness, 

Our life at Ems was a very dawdling one, concerned 
chiefly with health, the baths, and donkey-rides in the 
beech-woods and the heather-blooming commons that re- 
mind you of Scotland. In one of these expeditions we 
came across a church restored by an Englishman ; a man 
called eccentric by relations with whom he did not sharo 
his money, but otherwise known as the patron of two hos- 
pitals, a theological seminary, and the restorer of this and 
other village churches, 

Further down the Rhine, the leisurely stroller, with 
knapsack on back, may rest himself at queer little village 
inns, dignified by the name of ca/é, with balconies ‘and 
straw-thatehed roofs; while lumbering, barge-like boats 
pass up and down the banks, and the everlasting. kaleido- 
scope of castles repoats itself as far as eye can reach, 

I eannot pretend to carry the reader systematically 
through the whole of the Rhine country, as I did not 
make the journey myself ; and even if I, had, I have no 
space to repeat in detail what he will learn better from’the 
guide-books, The smaller things sometimes make ao 
deeper impression than the great sights ; and I think, for 
instance, our climb up the hill behind Baden, among the 
stems of tall old silver firs, toward the time of sunset, and 
our. first experience of a rude Molian harp, cunningly 
wedged into a deep ruined’ window of the old castle whose 
walls partly inclosé a beer-garden, ,are more memorable 
than all the stereotyped wonders of Cologne. 

Baden is Ems intensified. “Every one has a notion of 
what it is, or was, before gambling was suppressed ; but 
some of its inhabitants were interesting in a more Jegiti- 
mate way.. The Duchess of H——, married fo @ great 
Scotch’ peer (she was a widow when I knew her), lived 
there in Summer, in her mother’s house, her father having 
been the Prince of Baden, who married Stephanie, the 
niecé of the Empress Josephine. The duchess’s daughter 
has since led an eventful life. She was a child of’thirteen 
then, chubby and German -looking, for whom no romantic 
destiny seemed waiting ; and yet she has béen a reigning 
princess in a small Italian principality, divorced, and mar- 
ried again to a Hungarian of high rank and great riches, 
within the last sixteen years. Her mother, who had rela- 
tions with half the royal houses of Europe by her Baden 
descent, and a connection with the French Empire by her 
mother’s side, had a very pleasant small society gathered 
round her; and, at the evening meetings, royal person- 
ages would come and drink tea, and cut ont colored fig- 
ures for wall decoration, and do any easy, homely, child- 
ish thing to pass away time, 

German royalty, especially, has a delightful tendency 
to throw off etiquette in private. 

Baden brings to mind the student city of Heidel- 
berg, its near neighbor, the most lovely spot in Germany 
—at least, so says my memory. The castle, belted with 
old chestnuts, looks down on the rushing Neckar, and its 


| deep-red stonework and ornamented Renaissance friezes, 
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ing a grim festival over one of 
the “Suicide Society,” whose 
members, when they quurrel, do 
not fight a common duel, but 
throw lots, and let chance de- 
cide which of the two parties 
shall shoot himself, 

The Neckar has its own 
beauties, wild as is its rocky, 
unnavigable stream. Neckar- 
steinach boasts of an uncommon 
group of ruins known as the 
Four Castles, almost on a line, 
dominating the usual steep- 
roofed village below. Yesterday 
we were at Duisburg, where a 
new bridge makes, artistically 
speaking, a blot, but practically 
a convenient break, in the land- 
scape ; but inside the town illu- 
sions come thick and fast, and 
the story of the enchanted lover, 
who, after a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep of three generations, awoke 
in the same Rhine village, and, 
unconscious. of any change, 
courted the granddaughter of 
his betrothed, mistaking her for 
the latter, certainly seems as if 
it might be true. At any rate, 
many streets and many markets, 
even the very ladders, booths, 
tents, baskets, etc., look as solid 
and antique as if they had served 
for at least four hundred years. 


CASTLE OF RUEINST&ZIN, NEAR COBLENTZ, 


its inevitable garden, sanctioned by the presence 
of the monster tun, which exists only as a curi- 
osity and needs a ladder to reach its bunghole— 
guarded by the figure of a dwarf, once the ‘‘ court 
fool ” of the castle—and the band that every eve- 
ning plays in the ruined courtyard, are things 
that make Heidelberg conspicuous in the fancy 
of a tourist. The ruins look well, illuminated 
with Bengal fires on moonlight nights ; and if a 
student procession, with torches and fiendish 
cries of half-mourning, half-revelry, passes ,by 
your window, and winds by the base of a house 
five hundred years old, the torches flaring into 
the lattice-work of the balconies and gables, you 
might think yourself transported to the veritable 
days of Faust and Mephistopheles — though it SS : 
turns out that the students have been celebrat- A TIMBER RAFT ON THE RINE. 
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Among the many Cologne legends—I take it for granted | wonders of the world, and, strange to say, it has had the good 
that every one knows that of the architect’s plan carried | fortune to be restored without being iujured by barbarous 


off by the devil, and of the door in the cathedral, still said 
to be indented where the devil kicked it in his flight—less 
known to the general tourist is that of Burgomaster Gryn, 
a valiant but contentious man, who had a little local dis- 
pute with one of his colleagues, and was by him decoyed 
into a vaulted room near the cathedral, and belonging to 
the church buildings, where a lion was kept, as in a den. 
His enemies, thinking his fate certain, returned after a few 
minutes to enjoy his defeat ; but Gryn was found pinned 
up against the massive doorway, one arm thickly wrapped 
in his cloak, and the 
other hand grasping a 
short -‘sword — all men 
wore them at that time— 
which was buried to tho 
hilt in the lion’s body. 
The powerful beast 
however, might have 
killed the burgomaster 
in his dying fury, had 
not other spectators 
been drawn to the spot, 
and relief been had in 
time, 

It is impossible to give 
an idea of the cathedral 
by a description as short 
as any in a magazine 
sketch must be. - Tho 
building deserves to be 
called one of the modern 


| 


additions, The old plan was adhered to, and a pious and 
patriotic feeling grew up in Germany, pointing to Cologne 
as‘a national centre, and to its cathedral as a monument of 
German liberty. Subscriptions were taken up in the re- 
motest provinces for its restoration and completion. Cath- 
olics and Protestants, Jews, Free-thinkers, even Socialists, 
were proud of it, irrespective of religion or politics ; and 
last year, 1880, its final stone was set, and a national /fé/e 
commemorated the work, which in future times will be 
identified with the institntion‘of the new German Empire. 
But, unfortunately, the 
same year will be also, 
to the minds of impartial 
men, associated with the 
foolish and suicidal con- 
fession of weakness, im- 
plied in the present fan- 
atic outburst against the 
Jews. If it were not an 
insult to the latter to 
compare them with an 
inferior race, one could 
not help but speculate on 
the strange coincidence 
of the crusade against 
the Chinese, by the most 
enlightened people of the 
Western Hemisphere, tak- ° 
ing place at nearly tho 
same time that the most 
civilized people of 
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Europes is giving way to jealousy of its best elements, in 
a childishly frenzied attempt to curtail their development. 

The first man who became possessed of a national en- 
thusiasm for the neglected cathedral was Boisseré, whose 
search after the original plans for the unfinished tower 
was in itself a romance. He studied and worked among 
the existing documents, treasuring every hint or allusion, 
and tracing the whereabonts of this and that section, till 
he succeeded in finding the tower-plan at an inn in Darm- 
stadt—the lonz parchment, thirteen feet long, with the 


° ° . . | 
detailed design upon it, having resisted the wear and tear | 


of domestic work, and being found nailed on a stretcher. 
The west window was restored from a duplicate repro- 
duced ina general work on architecture, the design hav- 
ing been found to belong to the Cologne set. The spirit 
of German conservatism had not been able to rise to the 
oceasion before Boisseré’s time ; but that a latent pride in 
the great building, and a tradition that some day it must 


>? 


be finished, existed,was proved by the hasfe with which the | 


citizens replaced the four-hundred-year old crane in 1800, 


when it fell to pieces, by a new one in exactly the same | 


position, All the engravings after the year 1500 represent | 
this crane as crowning the tower and proclaiming tie un- 
finished state of the ‘‘ Dom.” 

The only disfiguring things about the cathedral now aro 
the ernde colors and clumsy shapes of some of the Mu- 
nich, figures in stained glass—an “art” which has its 
questionable side, as I know from experience in Glas- 
gow, Cathedral, Munich contributed these specimens, as | 


Stuttgart did hewn stone, of which a large ship came | 
loaded to the wharf of the ‘holy city, and other treas- 
ures in kind, besides money contributions, flowed in freely | 
for years, ' 

A rather ludicrous incident happened at the Cologne 


fetes Yast year, the non-working of some maclrinery above 
having prevented the display of a two-headed eagle, carved 
in wood and attached to a long wire rope—which bird of 
imperial renown was to have swooped down upon the deed 
of completion, and carried up the document to the top 
stone of the newly finished spire, where it was to be sealed 
in. Some say that the popular expectation invented this 
arrangement, and that the Emperor and other authorities 
never had such a preposterous plan ; the people, however, 
whether with or without foundation, were foolish enough 
to have reckoned upon it as a crowning sight, and were | 
proportionately disappointed when the tomfoolery “fell 
through,” the means having, as it was buzzed about, 
given way! The story of Napoleon IIL.’s Boulogne eagle 
has also been denied and explained, one of the followers of 
the prince having accidentally bought the bird a few mo- 
ments before sailing ; and, unable to stow him away any- 
where on land, having necessarily taken him on board. 
One never gets to the bottom of such tales, the very 
staff of whjch old legends and myths were made. Who 
knows but what, a hundred years hence, some apparently | 
authentic stories may not be taught in the public schools | 
as true incidents of a stirring time, the whole having in 
reality arisen from an impression on the minds of a .few 
imaginative men, of what might, should, ought, or was in- 
tended, to have happened ? We are not very likely, with 
our prosaic tendency, to increase the number of legends ; 
but such things grow almost of themselves, and we may be 
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| lay their hands on ill-gotten goods, 


| civilization. 
| regard ; its ruins are lionized, and its hotels perverted to 


legend-making, seeing that its fame in medieval times 
| rested chiefly on its wealth of sacred shrines and relics, 
| lts princes were archbishops, and counted among the 
Electors-Palatine who chose the Emperor of Germany, or 
rather the Holy Roman Emperor, for the old Empiro 
called itself the heir and representative of Augustus and 
Constantine, These clerical princes were supreme, coined 
| money, levied troops and exercised the powe- of life and 
| death—no one but the Emperor had any aut*ority over 
them. Many German towns, otherwise free, were under 
this kind of sovereignty, which they often disputed, and 
sometimes successfully, but which in theory they always 
necepted, as Jong as municipal rights were reasonably re- 
spected by the prince-prelates. Luther is said onca to 
have made a clever answer to the casuistry of one of these 
ecclesiastical princes, who was young, handsome, gay and 
fond of hunting—a layman in all but name, and who ex- 
cused his sporting propensities by saying : 

‘Oh, it is the prince that hunts, you see—not the 
bishop.” 

--Ah!” answered the Reformer, ‘but, my lord, when 
the prince dies, and goes to hell, maybe, what will become 
of the bishop ?” 

‘These anomalous sovereigns had much to do in prepar- 
ing the way for the Reformation. Abuses under them be- 
came too flagrant and obtrusive not to shock simple 
Christians, besides giving a handle to nobles inclined to 
Bat long after such 
abuses were common talk among the pilgrims who flocked 
to ‘*Holy Cologne,” the miraculous shrines of the ‘* Three 
Kings” and the ‘‘ Eleven Thousand Virgins” continued 
to draw pious crowds together, The printing-presses 
were busy with illustrated pamphlets telling the story of 
the relics, and of other miraculous remains handed down, 
co it was said, from the time of our Lord. These things, 
too, were explained by word of mouth from the pulpit 
during the time dedicated to the veneration of these relies ; 
but gradually, during the seventeenth century, this custom 
ceased. ; 

Church festivals were then almost the only holidays of 


| the people, fairs were timed according to them, and busi- 

| ness contracts followed the divisions of the Church cal- 

| end 
enaar, 


Pilgrimages were often used simultaneously as 
business journeys, and no one was shocked, A good deal 
of this feeling still remains among the uneducated, espe- 


| cially in Catholic and Southern Germany; they are 


simple-minded, and scarcely know what it is to be scandal!- 
ized, except at a breach of the Church rules, such as fast- 
ing on I'ridays and hearing mass on Sundays, The Tyrol 


| is especially conservative in the former respect, and some 
| 


few years ago even tho bill of fare at country inns followed 
the Church rule. 

I think a day’s journey from a railroad station and a 
tourists’ hotel might, even at present, uneaith a similarly 
primitive inn and village ; for the path of travel, and almost 
that of the Alpine Club men, is still conventional and 
groove-like, leaving unvisited many fossil nooks of ancient 
The Rhine itself has lost its freshness in this 


modern standards; even its villas are evidently cosmo- 
politan. One of these I remember, belonging to the 
Sayn-Wittgensteins, one of the families which, two gen- 


indirectly responsible for some such fancies in the future. 
Even our own past becomes rather legend than history to 
us. We remember general impressions, but seldom fixed 
dates, exact words or details ; we could scarcely swear to 
the very words we used, or to the color of a man’s hair, or 
the kind of clothes hs wore. 

Cologue 1s au appropriate place in which to moralize on 


erations ago, were sovereigns of a miniature principality, 
the size of a Minnesota or Colorado farm. They wero 
rich, and spent their Winters in Rome, where I met them 
first. 

The Rhine villa was entirely modern, the furniture 
French and much gilt; the gardens formal, stately and 
brilliant with red and yellow flower-beds, Room after 


room en suite, with parquet floors, satin curtains and inlaid 
cabinets, looked quite princely, while at the end of the 
many large salons was a boudoir, opening with steps on 
tue terrace, and furnished in the Aluambra style, the ceil- 
ing honeycombed and brightly painted, and the low, small 
tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl. From this you walked 
into a conservatory with a fountain, goldfish, camellias, 
palms, everything summery and Oriental. I forget what 
the dinners were like, but one evening some Prussiaz royal- 
ties were entertained at an excellent tea-dinner, and a walk 
in the garden followed till moonlight. , 

The Wittgensteins’ two sons had both been fino duel- 
isis at Bonn, and were then in the army. 
remember them at Rome they were boys, and one of 
them reigned for one night as King of the Bean at a 
“Twelfth Night” festival given to the children of the 
English, Russian and French residents. Princess Witt- 
genstein herself was a Russian, and a handsome, matrou y 
womsn, with the stately and engaging manners of that ‘old 
sc0o),” which, at its best, is the model most worth fol- 
lowing. 

Though Frankfort is not on the Rhine, it is a city which 
is connected with all the national memories which make so 
large a part of the romance of the Rhine, and it is the 
birthplace of Germany’s greatest poet, Goethe, Its Ju- 
dengasse, where the foundation of the Rothschilds’ fortune 
was laid, and where the original home of that family is 
still pointed out to the tourist, is a peculiar street, even 


among such streets as the crooked, darkened lanes of | 


Frankfort ; but not far from it now, on another more 
modern thoroughfare, stamds one of the most elaborate 
synagoguesin Germany, rich and dazzling with goldsmiths’ 
and fresco work. On: the. Rémerberg, a side space tra- 
ditionally claimed as a Roman work, were held tourna- 
ments and carnivals in medieval times, and on the bridge 
over the Main stands: the founder of: the ancient German 
empire, Charlemagne, a gilt statue, with the applo-shaped 
ball surmounted by a cross in his hand, denoting univer- 
sal dominion, but whose suggestive form gave rise to the 
innocent belief in the mind of an unlearned countryman, 
that ‘Yon must be the man who invented the appelwei,” 
iv, a drink like cider, much prized in this neighborhood. 
This bridge has another story ‘attached to one of its orna- 
ments—a gilt cock on an iron rod, said to commemorate 
the passage of an unlucky rooster, which was hunted over 


tho bridge by the wary architect, in fulfillment of the 


wual pact with the devil, namely, that he should have the 
“first living thing” that crossed over. 

One would think, from the frequéncy of these devil le- 
gends, that Satan found it hard to people his realm’in 
those days; and yet that would be an undue compliment 
to pay to the merry wickedness of our forefathers, 

Of course we went to see the old parchments and modern 
frescoes of the Imperial Hull, where electors used to sit to 
choose the Emperor ; but the memories of famous men and 
women, who in the Jast century made the city an intellect- 
ual centre, seem of more sterling and lasting interest, 
Bettina Von Arnim, Gocthe’s correspondent, Clement 
Brentano, Klinger, the poet, Feuerbach and Savigny, sci- 
entists and philosophers, were either born at or settled 
in Frankfort, where they gathered round them brilliant 
circles of kindred spirits. Goethe’s friends—Lavater, the 
chemist ; Lila, one of the ladies of the Landgravo of Hesse- 
Hombure’s Court ; Hélderlin, the poet, and his lady-love ; 
Sincla‘r, Stilling, and hosts of courtly or learned French 
refugees, lived close by, in the principality of Homburg, 
whose little capital, since so famous as a gambling rendez- 
vous, was then a sort of social suburb of the great capital 
of commerce, Fashion has now made the two almost one 
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city, and regattas of all kiuds turn the sober Main into a 
fantastic German Neva, If you want shade, solitude 
and instruction combined, you step across.into the botan- 
ical and zoological garden, where gazelles are feeding 
beneath clumps of carefully nurtured Oriental trees, and 
palms and camellias bloom under glass roofs ; and if you 
are still inclined for more knowledge, there is the museum 
named after its-merchant founder, the enlightened Beth- 
mann. 

The Bourse, after this, seems a pandemonium, as most 
money-making places do ; but here, and in the solid, nar- 
row, frowning houses, or the more modern villas of the 
town, is centred a mass of no little enviable—and generally 
well-spent —wealth. A very old and beautiful corner 
house, with three tiers of bay-windows supported by a 


| huge carved pillar (the corner of the ground floor being 


thus entirely cut off), tells a tale of Luther’s stay in Frank- 
fort, on his way to Worms, besides being of itself a lovely 
specimen of medieval architecture. 

On the Rhine, one hears so much of *‘castled crags,” 
that stay-at-home people would be apt to imagine that 
nothing existed between castles and hovels, villages of 
tumble-down appearance, with pigeon-holed roofs, and in- 
accessible robber strongholds ; but there was in Germany 
and the Low Countries an important middle class of rich citi- 
zens and merchants, jealously watchful of their liberties 


| or privileges, and always on the alert to assert their inde- 


pendence, The power of money was at their back, which 
explgins much of their success ; for the nobles, as a class, 
were poor, and the higher clergy, though pretty wealthy, 
still had less ready money to spend, a large part of even 
their revenues being paid in kind by their feudal depend- 
ents. The rich citizens of the little mercantile republics 
kept up the ideal of municipal freedom which the old Ro- 
man system had always fostered, and their halls or council- 
houses, as well as their magnificent exchanges, form, to 
this day, special features of most large German, Swiss and 
Flemish cities. Many’ towns were practically under no 
local lord, and acknowledged no authority but the shadowy 
and distant one of the Emperor ; their mayors and alder- 
men were supreme, and enjoyed the consideration of royal 
personages. A Queen of Frande, fé/ed by the wives of the 
Bruges citizens, wondered enviously at their costly robes 
and jewels, fit for crowned heads. At Basel, the Rth-haus, 
or City Hall, is as stately a building as the cathedral. 
Holbein helped to decorate the Council Chamber, and the 
hall and staircase would be scarcely sufficiently praised 


‘were we to call them princely. 


Frankfort has a hall supported on a row of massive pil- 
lars, like the Palace of the Doges, at Venice and intricate 
carvings of human heads and arabesques between the tall 
windows. Constance has an exchange somewhat on the 
same plan, where the Papal council that condemned Huss 
sat for several weeks. Rotterdam has a beautiful carved 
town-house ; and the inside of some of these buildings, 
even in small and remote cities, such as those of Friesland 
and Groningen,* show wonderful paneling of foreign 
woods, stamped and gilt Spanish leather, treasures of em- 
bossed metal, chairs of delicate workmanship, with whole 
histories and legends patiently wrought out in the dark, 
polished wood ; floors of marble and alabaster, and gro- 
tesque doorways, each as carefully carved, and cach differ- 
ent from the other, as if they had been the life-monument 


*Tho city fathers of these smaller places were, perhaps, not 
quite so splendid in their notions of display. In one of these beau- 
tiful town-halls are yet kept one or two modest little metal pails, 
called in Dutch lauddagemmer, and used by state members, when 
going to council, to put their lunch in, just as our workmen use 
tin cans at present, 
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and chief pride of the fanciful carver; the deep window- 
frames-and seats, little rooms in themselves ; the chapel 
seats and stalls, and the chests in which documents were 
kept ; the presses and great tables where deeds and reso- 
lutions abounded as waste paper: every corner and every 
individual thing was artistic, rich and varied. 

The exasperating monotony of our present ornamenta- 
tion was an unknown evil to those old artists ; they did 
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hood were sufficiently jealous and emulous of each other. 
Michel Angelo was only one among a thousand who 
combined many art-pursuits, though few ever attained to 
his proficiency in all. 

The Rhine in Holland loses its picturesqueness, and 
forms a sluggish, canal-like stream, running among flat 
meadows and sand-banks ; but a few of the Dutch cities 
on its shores are well worth visiting, as commercial centres 


iy 
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ON A RHINE STEAMER. 


not run crazy over one idea, and wear it threadbare for 
lack of living invention on their own part ; and they never 
hesitated at improving upon a model, even in making 
things by pairs, or dozens—witness the Venetian glass, 
which, even in its modern specimens, never exhibits two 
pieces identical with each other. Alniost every one had 


artistic ingenuity, which was not so much the attribute of 


a trade as it is at present ; and, indeed, trades overlapped 
each other, so that most of the art-needing ones merged 
into one fraternity, though the branches of this brother- 


still active and enterprising; and even some of tho sea 
cities beyond the outflow of the Rhine current keep up 2 
semblance of trade in dairy produce and vegetables, much 
of which goes to feed old Engiand. 

But Father Rhine, in his world-wide renown, ir neither 
Swiss, French nor Dutch, but foremost and essentially 
German. 


Ir is good to be deaf when Slander begins to talk. 
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NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF A TRAGEDIENNE. 


IN THE BASTILLE—1750. 
By Erra W. PIERCE. 


Acnress the ditch of Saint-Antoine 

The ghastly moonbeams fall; 
The black towers stand against the sky, 
Like evil ghosts—on rampart high 

The grim guards pace and call. 
Oh, God! pent in this cage of stone, 

With but the loophole glimmering there, 
The day and night they are as one 
Long horror, full of curse and moan, 

And madness and despair. 


Eight towers, a drawbridge and a fosse, 
Of all foul things the den; 
Courts, where unholy shadows cling, 
Hell-pits of dungeons, echoing 
With groans of dying men— 

These girt me—make my living tomb, 
Where spirit faints and senses reel; 
With clinchtd hand, and brow of gloom, 
And blood-wet lip, and gaze of doom, 
I pant within this dread Bastille, 


And here, upon the loathsome dark— 
Ah, heaven !— by day and night, 

Her maddening face doth ever rise, 

Like some white star, before my eyes 
God keep me from the sight! 

Hier maddening face, set in the gold 
Of jeweled hair—it smiles on me, 

Limned ‘gainst the Gobelin arras old, 

That hangs in tawny fold on fold, 
From my own halls in Brittany. 


Adown the long clipped alleys there, 
I see her softly glide— 

# shining shape in stiff brocade, 

A sunbeam, moving through the shado 
Of chestnut branches wide. 

I smell the almond-blossoms blown 
About her feet—my thoughts of her 

Are like the pangs of soul undone, 

Or rack, that parteth flesh and bone, 
In torture-chamber sinister. 


NOTES FROM THE 


cupied the position of housekeeper in a family neither rich 
nor great, for the space of one year. 

Suggestive as the name isof portly dignity and matronly 
importance, I feel bound to add that at the time I 
upplied for the place (situation, of course, I mean), I was 
but twenty-three years old, and not deficient in the attri- 
bute which women prize so much—personal beauty. ) 

I cannot deny that it was consciousness of the ‘‘ effect,” 
as we artists call it, afforded by the contrast between po- 
sition and breeding, that influenced me in deciding upon 
tlie humble calling, which appeared to me calculated to 
give Bold relief to my personal advantages and refined ed- 
ucation, 


reared in afiluence, were compelled by untoward circum- 
stances to go forth separately into the world to earn our 
daily bread. 


I had a few hundreds of my own ; I was of age, and of | 
a fiery, self-reliant nature, that scorned dependence and 


delighted in ruie. I apprenticed myself for a year under 
a chef, who initiated me in the mysteries of his art. At the 
expiration of that term I assumed a matronly dress and 
air, and applied for the situation of housekeeper in the 
family of Squire Arden, of Arden Hall, 


LIFE 


4 ama lady—born and bred, but I have nevertheless oc- | 


I could not make up my mind to become either | 
a governess or a companion, when a Jarge family of us, | 


It was at royal Fontainebleau, 
Upon the marble stair, 
His silken courtiers by his side, 
The King looked on my dove-eyed bride, 
And saw that she was fair — 
Looked with the baneful eyes that blight 
Pure things, like breath from lowest hell; 
The rest came swiftly —Love’s delight 
Poisoned and slain by ervel might, 
And then, for me, this Bastille cell. 


Once more at royal Fontainebleau, 

Would God that I could stand 
Unfettered, as I stood of old, 

And face the Bourbon there, and hold 

My good blade in my hand! 

I trow, no guards in brave array, 

No pomp and pride of kingly state, 
Nor prince nor peer, should turn away 
My trusty rapier then, or stay 

Its work of vengeanco and of hate! 


Last night a strange dream came to me— 
My prison walls seemed riven, 
And leveled in the dust cf earth; 
The world groaned ’neath some new, great birth. 
And raised red hands to heaven. ° 
Black seas of men, in frenzied mood, 
Surged round thése bastions, flerce and strong- 
Avengers, called through fire and flood, 
With garments dyed in sweat and blood, 
To strike for ages foul with wrong! 


’Twas but a dream. Pardieu! 
Still pace the ramparts tall; 

The gray rat plunges in the moat, 

The loophole gleams, the moonbeams float 
Along the outer wall. 

The Bourbon rules at Marly fair, 
And Fontainebleau—his silken ring 

Of courtiers wait with servile air 

Upon the long, gray marble stair, 
And fawn, and shout, ‘God save the Kine!” 


The guards 
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Mrs. Arden had been dead six months, and the only 
daughter of the housé, a young and beautiful girl of eight- 
cen, was not likely, I thought, to interfere with a deter- 
mined housekeeper, who fully intended, as soon as she set 
foot in the house, to take the reins of government, at once 
and for ever, into her own hands. 

I had not wasted my time or abilities during my year of 
apprenticeship ; and as I was a first-rate artiste, the squire, 
I knew, would be my humble slave. I despised no wheel, 


| however apparently insignificant, in the works of the ma- 


chinery of power. I ruled my master by the agency of 
such finished dinners as had never befcre appeared upon 
his hospitable, but hitherto simple, board. 

The establishment of which I was thus placed at the 
head was by no means a large one. Mrs, Arden had been 


| her own housekeeper, aided and abetted by a hard-work- 


ing but very mediocre cook. The good squire was a sin- 
cere mourner for a gentle and affectionate wife ; but I am 
sure, notwithstanding, that the recherché dinners which 
I caused to be served up to him solaced his honest heart 
not a little. This is not said in malice. Is it not a ma- 
terial world ? Has not man’s nature been truthfully de- 
scribed as ‘‘ half brutal, half divine”? 

A late well-known author burst into tears over the cold 
cutlets served up to him on his return from his wife's 


funeral. ‘‘If she had been here —” he began, and the rest 
of the sentence was drowned in his rising sohs. She had 
kept the little wheel which I spoke of well oiled and in 
constant use ; and to this circumstance she owed the post- 
humous burst of conjugal emotion. 

Women in general, and wives in- particular, if you wish 
to retain not only the romantic and shadowy, but also the 
genial and material, good-will of fathers, husbands and 
brothers, I recommend you, on the strength of experi- 
euce, to do the same. 

I wes qnite happy in beginning my new life. As I 
combed back my long, thick hair, and tucked it with diffi- 
culty under my matronly cap, I did not fcr a moment 
regret the Grecian plaits into which it had once been 
woven by my own maid. At the same time, I would not 
lave parted with one tress, or given up a tithe of my na- 
tural advantages, to have been reinstated in the position 
from which unkind fortune had ousted me. 

Independence, and perhaps novelty also, had great 
charms for me. I was young, full of health and energy. 
I wished to rule, and manage, and govern ; and I was in- 
stalled in a post where I foresaw that I could do all to my 
heart’s content. 

Arden Hall is a moderately-sized house, proportioned to 
tlie income of its owner, which does not exceed two thou- 
sand a year. The obvious antiquity of the edifice gives it 
a picturesque and interesting, but rather sombre, appear- 
ance ; and the park by which it is surrounded is studded 
with trees, which are most of them centuries old. The 
fumily, at the time of which I write, consisted of Mr. 
Arden, the ‘‘squire,” as he was always called; Captain 
Arden, a youth of two-and-twenty, in a cavalry regiment ; 
and the only daughter, Margaret, who was then one of the 
most beautiful girls that I ever saw. Pretty, fair and 
daisy-like, she was fragile and timid to a fault. 

Mine was the master mind in that household ; I ruled. 
On the strength of my folded hair and my stiff cap, my 
imperious spirit held its sway. When I took off that stiff 
cap at night, and shook down my hair almost to my feet, 
I looked like a mere girl; but a girl can rule, if such be 
her will; and at that time the love of power was the 
s:rongest passion in my breast. It had not yet yielded to 
the master passion of all, which had, nevertheless, once 
had possession there. 

My master was a quaint, old-fashioned man, and his es- 
tablishment did not belie its owner, for it was quaint and 
old-fashioned too. His family traced their origin back to 
an ancient date; but neither himself nor his progenitors 
had ever risen above mediocrity, either in the matter of 
fame, fortune or rank, The country squire of’ moderate 
means—not the princely possessor of hundreds of thou- 
sands, who smiles superior to mushroom lords, the canaille 
of the aristocracy—is a genus not much before the notice 
of the public. He lives and dies the centre of his small 
orbit, unknown to the world at large, although a little 
monarch on his own soil, Squire Arden, separated from 
the hall and from the estate, would have been almost a 
nonentity ; but in the old house where his forefathers lived 
before him—in his own park, where the oldest oaks hal 
been acorns when the Arden family were centuries old, he 
Was a patriarch and a king. 

And no one envied him or despised the simple dignity 
which comes naturally to a man to whom all his world 
looks up. It is opinion that makes or that crushes us— 


. that raises us up or that casts us down—not the in-dwelling 


consciousness of a superior or an inferior nature. But 
although it is the mainspring of human power, it has a 
harrowing influence; and to ‘‘see oursel’s as ithers see 
us,” 18 not so great a “ giltie” as the immortal Scotchman 
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would make out. We all do this, and not ouly see our- 
selves us others see us, but judge of ourselves by the 
judgment of others, and assert or condemn ourselves as we 
go up and down in the great balance of popular opinion. 

When farmer Powell or farmer Huyes proposed the squire’s 
health on the annual rent-duy dinner, a cynic would have 
seen much to despise in the dignity, in the royal conde- 
scension, of the good man’s reply, in his simple belief in 
the importance and magnitude of the cecasion; but to 
more lenient eyes it would be apparent that his honest 
heart was but echoing the popular cry—that he was only 
reflecting back the impression which his own position 
made in the minds of those by whom he was daily sur- 
rounded. 

Mr. Arden never aspired to move in a wider sphere than 
that in which he was born and bred. He never went to 
London, and it did not seem probable that his beautiful 
daughter would ever have the opportunity of displaying 
her attractions to an admiring town, as the matronly house- 
keeper had done before her. Opinion, in the country cir- 
cles in which she moved, is a thing of slower growth than 
that which ‘the thousand-tongued clamor of popular ap- 
plause matures in a day in town. 

Thus one of the loveliest girls in the world had been 
simply ‘‘ pretty Maggie Arden,” at the archery meetings and 
town-hall balls (to which her mother had taken her, as in 
duty bound, when she came out), until one of the demi- 
gods of fashion had pointedly noticed and admired her. 
This made her, in the estimation of her world, and she 
would have reigned and ruled triumphantly on the strength 
of her chance of becoming a peeress, if her mother’s death 
had not intervened, and plunged her into such sincere and. 
heartfelt sorrew that visions of triumphs and coronets had 
faded aliko from her mind. 

It did not appear, however, that her own swect image 
had been effaced from the memory of her patron and ad- 
mirer, for she surprised me one morning during the last 
week in August, by entering my room and saying, in some 
confusion (for ‘she was never in the habit of giving me 
orders): 

*©Oh, Mrs. Anderson, I thought I had best tell you that 
Lord Thoriston is coming here on the Ist, to shoot. And 
don’t you think,” she added, with an effort, ‘‘don’t you 
think the hall chamber wants doing up ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, not over-pleased with this very 
mild suggestion concerning what I eonsidered my own 
peculiar province. ‘‘I must send John with the pony- 
carriage into Warwick, this afternoon ; and I will see that 
the room is properly prepared.” 

Miss Arden dil not go, or turn the subject, as I ex- 
pected, but went on: 

‘He will bring his valet, too. But Iam afraid he will 
be fine—it will not do to ask him to wait, 1 mean.”’ 

‘‘Oh, pray leave everything to me, Miss Arden,” I said, 
with the proud, humble air I knew so well how to assume, 
‘*T can easily procure assistance if I find it necessary.” 

**You are so clever, Mrs. Anderson,” my young mistress 
answered, while a slight cloud of anxiety vanished from 
her lovely brow. ‘I'll leave it all to you. But papa told 
me this morning to see that it was all right, because Lord 
Thoriston is so very particular.” 

I could scarcely restrain a smile at this information, 
Lord Thorigton having been formerly a favorite partner of 
my own—favored, perhaps, because his cynical nature re- 
flected back the scorn which was inherent in my own 
breast—yerhaps because he had singled me out, during a 
whole season, as the object of his insidious, flattering atten- 
tions. 
1t was wrong of me and bad for me, but I did not try te. 
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restrain my thoughts from dwelling on 
this man’s intended visit to Arden Hall. 
I encouraged my memory to reproduce, 
one after another, scenes and conversa- 
tions which we had enjoyed together. 

I remembered that at one ball in par- 
ticular he had been more than usually 
satirical and bitter in his remarks, aud 
that I, in my keen enjoyment of them, 
had led him on by judicious contradic- 
tion. We were passed at the moment by 
a very beautiful woman leaning on her 
husband’s arm. 

**There goes my beau idéal of a wife,” 
he remarked. ‘‘There is rest in every 
feature of her passionless face. I should 
lead but a turbulent life with a woman 
I worshiped or loved. If ever I marty, 
it will be some lovely fool like that.” 

These were among the last words that 
I had ever heard from his lips. Soon 
after our crash came, and I entered on my 
new life. Now I should see him again, 
This man, whom time and circumstance 
would most probably have confirmed in 
his cynical views of life, was about to 
enter a little world totally different from 
any in ‘which he had had any experience. 

‘Was it,” I asked myself, ‘“‘in search 
of the ‘lovely fool’ whom he had deter- 
mined to make his wife?” I wearied 
myself in speculations on this, to me, all- 
engrossing subject. Miss Arden was the 
sort of girl I knew that he would call a 
fool. She was simple, matter-of-fact, and 
devoid of imagination. That she was 
lovely there was not a doubt. Whether 
he would marry her? was a questisa 
which I asked myself a hundred times a 
day—much oftener, I regret to add, than 
whether my French dishes, blanc-manges 
and creams would do honor to the estab- 
lishment of which I was the recognized 
head. 

On the appointed day his lordship ar- 
rived at the hall. It was soon evident to 
me that partridge-shooting was not the 
object of his visit. The squire, who had 
fidgeted for a week before, and to whom 
the first shot fired on a dewy September 
morning was the sweetest music in the 
world, regarded with rather contemptuous 
amazement the indifference with which 
he listened to the praises of the satin- 
coated pointers, Max and Don, Di and 
Flora. I could see from the window of 
the housekeeper’s room that his lordship’s 
attention was engrossed by the personal 
attractions of my young mistress, who was 
sleeking down the glossy heads of her 
pets, her eyes sparkling with delight at 
the praise which her father, in his inno- 
cently pompous way, was bestowing upon 
them. 

“Will you bring us luncheon in the 
\ int pony-carriage, my dear ?” I heard the old 
yi aly iia : man say to his daughter as the gunners 
iN WAT ‘iui My it: ! moved off, and I knew that the morning's 
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clay . stubbles 

was only en- 
dured through 

the hope that 

that sentence 
held out. Men 

are certainly, 

in some 
things, more 
single-minded 

and unsophis- 
ticated than 

we are. The 
least design- 

ing motherin & 
the world 
would have 
been alive to 

the possibility 

or the proba- 
bility of the 
young lord’s 
being attract- 

ed by the beauty of her daughter; but the “squire” 
would not have missed one of Juno’s points, or shirked a 
half-acre of stubble, to have secured for Margaret an 
opportunity of becoming intimate with all the coronets in 
Christendom. 

She had waited some time with her gray pony, the 
“Busy Bee,” in the basket-carriage, before her father and 
his guest worked their way round to the place of meeting. 
So, at least, I was informed by Lord Thoriston’s valet. 

“We,” he said to me that evening, ‘‘we kept your 
young lady waiting some time, I am afraid. She is a rare 
pretty girl, too ; and so I expect my lord thinks,” 
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~ I had, of 
course, to 
check this 
man’s remarks 
in their un- 
promising 
bud. I could 
keep aloof 
from the other 
servants, but 
ladies’ - maids 
and valets I 
was obliged to 
tolerate. So, 
much more 
than I ever 
did before, I 
began to feel 
the incongru- 
ities of the 
situation in 
which, by my 
own free will, 
I had placed myself. Perhaps it was the sound of his 
master’s voice on the lawn that made me sicken in the 
valet’s society. 

I gathered, however, from the latter, what it suited me 
to know, and found that Lord Thoriston intended to re- 
main at the hall for the remainder of the week ; and as I 
knew that he had been expected for a night only, I drew 
my own conclusions from this fact. I was not so single- 
minded, or so dense, as the pompous, worthy, blundering 
old squire. 

The space I have given myself will only allow me to 
glean from the mass of notes which I have at this moment: 
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before me. And although every word brings back to my 
remembrance burning thoughts, some sweet and others 
very bitter, I will reduce to the limits of one sentence the 
description of events that stirred the wildest emotions in 
my breast. 


Lord Thoriston propos2d to Margaret Arden within the | 


week ; and, a day or two after their engagement was an- 


nounced, he and I met for the first time—for the first time | 


since, as Florence Campbell, I had reigned, during one 
season, a fashionable beauty in town. In my primmest 
cap, my stiffest starched gown, and with my most ma- 
tronly air, I determined to come across him. He had ul- 
ways boasted that he never forgot a face which he had 
once seen, 
of the assertion. 


He and Margaret Arden were standing together on the | 


lawn. I had my message, of ccurse, ready cut and dried. 
It wasalong ons. It was natural that after it was deliv- 
ered I should raise my eyes to gaze upon my young mis- 
tress’s aflianced husband. I did so, and our eyes met. 
His, I observed in that momentary glance, had been sur- 
prised by mine, for it was the steady gazo of awakens d 
curiosity with which he was regarding mo. 

I did not lose my self-command for a moment. I am 
innately an actress; and I verily believe that it was the 
mere love of acting a part that induced me to become a 
servant, instead of choosing a vocation in which I could 
have appeared in my former character, but on an inferior 
stage, and in tarnished draperies. I liked to inspire inter- 
est, and the contrast which my personal appearance and 
highbred manners presented to the humbie position which 
I occupied was sure to do that when I came in contact with 
minds refine] and educated cnough to perceive it. 


As I walked away, after listening with dignified com- | 


posure tothe rather embarrassed orders which, contrary 
to my usual custom, I had almost forced from Miss Arden, 
I heard Lord Thoriston say, in an undertone (which, how- 
ever, was intended to reach me): 


“¢ Who, in heaven’s name, is that woman? I know her 


face—I know her voice—and for the life of me I can’t re- | 
} about this time, and it was arranged that his sister’s wed- 


member where I have met her before.” 

I did not hear the reply, but doubtless it was the same 
which I knew she often gave, when questioned with refer- 
ence to me: , 

‘We can never find out who she is, But is sho not 
handsome ? and does she not look as if she hada history ?” 

A history ! 
you and your lover have darkened tho poges ndt a little, 
But in the first instance I must admit that she was the 
sinned against. We, Lord Thoriston and I—that accom- 
plished and haughty nobleman and the housekeeper at 
Arden Hall—were kindred natures, and for some weeks 
carried on a tacit flirtation, which I was determined should 
soon rest upon a firmer basis. 
sign, but I delighted in exercising the powers of fascina- 
tion which my proud, self-asserting character made me 
feel that I possessed. 
once loved me, and that (as I admitted to myself now for 
the first time) I had once loved him. My rival, it was 
true, was very beautiful ; but she was not a girl that a 
woman bent upon power and conquest would fear much. 


She allowed herself to be loved very amiably, but she did | 


not care about adulation ; and 2 woman who despises it 
will scarcely ever inspire or retain it. She had not the 
fire, or the ambition, or the animation to make her the ob- 
ject of passionate devotion to such a man as Lord Thoris- 
ton. Neither was she as much attached to him as she could 
have been to a man whose nature was more in harmony 
with her own. She was dazzled with the prospects*which 


Here was an opportunity of testing the truth | 


Oh, Margaret! a history I have now—and | 


I had no premeditated de- | 


I knew that Gord Thoriston had | 


his offer held out to her ; and I do not believe that it ever 
entered her head torefuse him. She felt that he had done 
her an honor, and she was prepared to make him a good 
wife ; the sort of wife he had once told me he would marry 
—passionless, calm, duil. 

Placid or stagnant, which ? I care not. Such natures 
do not interest me. Give me the rapid stream or the rest. 
less wave, anything but the duckweed and slime of tho 
still, rippleless pools. It is a bitter mistake that men 
make when they imagine that in monotony they will find 
rest. 

Thad at that time a difficult part to play, for I had to 
keep in the ‘background all the commonplace and unro- 
mantic attributes of my thraldom, and to bring into strong 
light what was picturesque and interesting. 

“If you please, missus, will you givo I the key of the 
beer-cellar ?” as an interrogative address from one of the 
squire’s hinds, would have quenched for ever the tender 
passion in the breast of his cynical lordship, who was arti- 
ficially refined in his tastes, and who judged of men and 
things more than most people, by the measure of their 
standard, in the critical opinion of his own fastidious set, 

On the other hand, I had only to leave my Goethe or 
Dante and Miss Arden in the room alone together, on the 
specious pretext that my presence was required elsewhere, 
to be quite certain that her womanly curiosity would lead 
her to investigate the nature of my studies, and her 
womanly love of gossip to publish her discovery to her 
All the coquettish arts which I practiced I need 

not recount here; I will only say that I so far succeeded 

jn attracting Lord Thoriston’s attention, that a day seldom 

passed without our meeting by mutual and premeditated, 
| but still tacit, consent. 


lover. 


But my arts and skillfully-woven designs were as nearly 
as possible rendered futile by a circumstance which, how- 
ever derogatory to myself, I am bound to rclate, becanse 
through it runs the thread of my life, and because it awoke 
in me the vindictive and fiery passion of hatred, whica I 
have since so often had to portray upon tho stage. 

Captain Arden returned to the hall, on his long leave, 


ding should take placo before his return to his regiment. 
She consulted with me frequently on the, to her, all-en- 
grossing topic of her trousseau. Her father had given her 
five hundred pounds, and the poor child was dismayed at 
the idea of spending such a mine of wealth, entirely on 
her own responsibility. 

I therefore volunteered my advice and.assistanee, which 
were thankfully accepted. My presence in the drawing- 
room was constantly required, and I could not help ob- 
serving that I was sent for more frequently when Captain 
Arden was with his sister. He was byt a youth, and, liko 
many others, impertinent and reckless in his remarks; 
more from the exuberance of animal spirits than from any 
design or intention of wounding the feelings of those 
whom he considered beneath him. Not all my natural 
and assumed dignity, nor the influence of my stiff cap and 
starched gown, were of any avail to keep his bold black 
eyes off my face on those occasions. I avoided him'with 
the avoidanco of hate. I looked upon him as a reptile in 


| my path. But he was one of those ubiquitous people 


whom it is impossible always to shirk, 

One day I had seen him pass my window, with a gun on 
his shoulder and his dogs at his side. Lord Thoriston 
| was at the hall, and I had not seen him for two days. I 

thirsted for some token of recognition, for some sign that 

I was not forgotten. It was the hour in which he always 
| indulged iv a cigar, and on that account kept aloof from 
| Miss Arden, who hated tobacco in every shape. Lord 


. 
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Thoriston never offered to give up the indulgence of the 
pursuit (as it may be called in these days), but he paid 
her the compliment of avoiding her society when he in- 
dulged in it. 

I knew the hour well, and I also knew that he looked 
for me—that he expected me at my window at that hour. 
I did not always appear, and for two days I had refrained 
from doing so, under the impression that the youth to me 
so offensive might at any moment join him, and his very 
presence inspired me with a feeling of ungovernable loath- 
ing and disdain. 

That morning, as I said before, I had watched him ont— 
that morning, for the first time, I laid aside my cap of 
office, and displayed in their glossy abundance the coils of 
auburn hair, which I well knew formel one of my princi- 
palcharms, I stood at some little distance from the win- 


° ° e,e " | 
dow, with my head in a position to display the classical 


contour and artistic arrangement with the best effect; an 
actress at heart, I had studied it unconsciously all my life. 

Isoon heard the well-known step. It was such music 
to me that I was not likely to forget it. My heart throbbed 
with pleasure, but I did not move from the pose which I 
had intentionally assumed. As I continued the oceupa- 
tion in which I feigned to be engaged, a harsh, hateful 
voice broke on my ear, and sent me quickly to the other 
end of the room. 

“By Jove, Thoriston,” it said, ‘* you have stolen a march 
on me! But you are a clumsy stalker, old fellow. You 
have scared away the game.” And passing under the 
window, he haif said, half sung, ‘‘ For it must be a lovely 
head that has such lovely hair.” 

Senseless, idiotic, overgrown booby! My castles ia the 
air to be overthrown by such hands raised all the ire of 
which I was capable; and that was not a little. 
Thoriston was the very man to be scared by the slightest 
breath of ridicule, by the merest soupcon of coarseness ; 
and he had witnessed the degradation to which I had been 
exposed by the first unfledged popinjay that came across 
my path. 

I wept with vexation, 
what I thought would be the upshot of the flirtation which 
I was carrying on. 
know that a thing is to all appearance impossible, to strain 
every nerve to accomplish her purpose, 
iston should break off an engagement with one of the pret- 
tiest girls ever seen, on the eve of their marriage, to en- 
gage himself to her father’s housekeeper, did not bear the 
stamp of probability on the face of it. But in my roman- 
tic imagination (and I was sti!l young) the caso stood thus: 
A man of a powefful and cynical frame of mind engages 
himself to an artless, simple girl, whom he chooses from 
among ‘others, because he has said to himself that such a 
wife he will have, and because he is of a determined na- 
ture, and acts up to his intentions. 

A woman of equally, or, perhaps, of more, determined 
character, thrown by circumstances in the way of a man 
over whom she once possessed great influence, determines 
to regain her influence, and, if possible, to augment her 
former power, by bringing into strong contrast the posi- 
tion in which fate has cast her, and the beauty and refine- 
ment of her mind and person. 

And if the reader will charitably remember, that in mo- 
ments of passion and excitement we invariably choose to 
live in the present and shun the shadowy image of the 
future, he will, perhaps, acquit me of criminality, however 
glaring my faults may have been, The subtle difference 
between the blindness and recklessness of passion, and the 
forethought and calculation of crime, none should under- 
stand better than L 


Lord | 


I do not know what I hoped, or | 
It is enough for a woman like me to | 


That Lord Thor- | 


That I have told the simple truth throughout, I have no 
greater token to prove than the blackness and hardness of 
the lines in which, with a steady hand, I have traced my 
own character, and photographed, as it were, my own 
mind. 

Soon after the day of which I have spoken, the curtain 
fell for ever on the scene of the poor life which, in its 
buoyant vivacity, had given me such deep offense, 

The young soldier—the idolized son, the tender brother 
—was among them in the evening, and the next morning 
| he was—gone ! 

Gone! but not bodily. On the camp-bed, on which as 
a stripling he had once Jain wounded, after a glorious 
charge on the battlefields of the East, he now lay dead— 
shot through the heart—one of his own pistols the weapon 
| —the hand unknown. There was nothing taken ; there 
| had been no resistance ; it was and will ever remain a most 
mysterious murder. His window was wide open ; but this 
was always the case. I remembered with a shudder that 
mine (which was in the opposite wing to Captain Arden’s, 
and also on the ground flocr) had been open also. Long 
before Miss Nightingale published her invaluable ‘‘ Notes,” 
it was my habit to sleep with it thus, Summer and Winter. 
| Ever since that time, however, when the shady wings of 
death flapped in so mysteriously, leaving no sign behind 
but that of the motionless corpse upon the bed, I have 
bolted and barred not only my windows, but my shutters 
also, every night of my life. 

What a household it was! The squire wrung his hands 
and wept with the affecting imbecility of a great, irreme- 
diable sorrow; Margaret, shrieking and horror-struck, 
could not be torn from tho dead body, but loaded with 
| passionate caresses the cold, slightly smiling lips. Lord 
| Thoriston, with the stern reticence with which natures 
like his shrink from a scene, avoided after the first the 
little room upon the ground floor, and busied himself in 
taking means to discover the perpetrator of the deed. 

My own feelings were those of unmitigated sorrow. The 
| hatred which I had felt for the poor youth, in the inso- 
lence of his happy, careless nature, was distilled into three- 
| fold pity for his untimely end. Contrast again—how it 
speaks to the artist mind! It was the pitiful contrast, 
presented by his nature and his end, that made his viole:.¢ 
death doubly awfulto me, What had death to do with him ? 
| The brave, light-hearted boy! He had passed him by a 
hundred times in the serried ranks of battle, and in his 
fiery harvest-time of disease. -Whty did he enter like a 
thief in the night, and stamp that mournful smile with his 
cruel seal the last ? 

No clew to the murder was ever discovered. A poacher, 
who had been heard to vow vengeance against the whole 
family, was suspected and apprehended ; but Ife was ab'e 
to prove an undoubted alibi; and suspicion itself could 
take no other shape. 

As I mentioned before, it was one of his own weapons 
that had been turned upon him; which he had been in 
the habit of boasting that he always kept loaded by his 
side. I had myself heard him say to his sister, who had 
nervous fears about burglars : “If the rascals come here [ 
will give them a taste of my twins. I have always slept 
with them loaded, since my campaigning days.” 

I was the only person likely to have heard the shot, as 
the wings of the house occupied by Captain Arden anit 
myself had been recently added to at the back ; and I pre- 
ferred appropriating one of the small isolated rooms thus 
gained, to sharing an apartment up-stairs with Miss Ar- 
den’s maid. I had a faint impression of having been 
startled that night by a noise, and of turning to sleep 
| again, if, in fact, I ever awoke, 


AN APRIL SONG. 


Eanrrtn’s heart with gladness glows again, 


Gone is all wintry gloom ; 
The sun peeps through my lattice-pane, 
And fills my little room 
With life divine, and bids me fly 
My books and pens awhile, 
To wander forth beneath a sky 
That wears an April smile. 


Old loves at every step I meet, 
Sweet fragrance fills the air ; 

Such songs of praise the birds repeat, 
As move my soul to prayer. 

E’en primrose clusters on the banks, 
And violets nestling low, 

To Him uplift a look of thanks, 
From whom all blessings flow. 


The hyacinth hangs her languid head, 
And waits the gentle May, 

Now drawing near with noiseless tread, 
To kiss her tears away ; 

The fields with daisies are besprent, 
As white as flakes of snow ; 

And from the whispering woods are sent 
Joy-murmurs, soft and low. 
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There was a circumstance, slight in itself, which I could 
never account for, and which I always shudder to think of, 
which was, that my own door was a little ajar on the morn- 
ing of the murder, although I distinctly remember locking 
it the night before. It is therefore my own impression 
(sanctioned, certainly, by no proof, for there was a fierce 
mastiff within a chain’s length of my window) that the 
murderer had first entered my room by mistake, and, in 
the hurry of a perturbed conscience, had sought to make 
his way to the opposite wing through the house, unlock- 
ing my door for that purpose. This he may possibly have 
effected, as there was a passage of communication, and 
Captain Arden’s door was unlocked in the morning. 

The silence of the house-dogs was an unaccountable fact 
in any case, and would have attracted suspicion to the in- 
mates or habitués of the house, but for the fact that there 
was no member of that household whom the most envious 
suspicion could have charged with the crime. The one 
man-servant was an old retainer of the family, whom this 
event had laid prostrate with unmistakable grief ; and the 
maids were one and all of the timorous nature common to 
female servants, whose nerves are shaken by the squeak of 
a mouse or the sight of a spider. 

I must confess that, although a stranger to fear before, 
after that night an indescribable horror took possession of 
me; and I was glad to vacate my room, and to take up my 
quarters in a mere closet on the second story. It was ne- 
cessary for me to be near my poor young mistress, whose 
nerves had received such a terrible shock that the doctors 
for some time despaired of her recovery. 

At this time the affection which she had had for Lord 
Thoriston was decidedly weakened, if not altogether ex- 
tinct. He had no sympathy with her in that wailing 
mood, and she dreaded the meetings which, under these 
circumstances, imposed so much mutual restraint. She 
was too glad to employ me to take and receive messages ; 
and, on one of these occasions, after I had delivered some 
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THROWING OFF HER DISGUISE. 


commonplace, and received another in return, Lord Thor- 
iston said in an undertone, while he leaned his head on 


| his arm and his arm on the mantelpiece, his keen gray 


eyes fixed not on ma, but on the tire before him : 

‘*Florence, do you ever think of old times ?” 

My heart gave a throb and went out to meet his words 
—the spell was broken then ; I had conquered—his proud 
spirit had succumbed to mine. I forgot old times in the 
triumphant present, and answered, half scoffingly : 

‘*Not often, my lord. Natures like mine are more apt 


| to paint a possible future than to retouch the background 
| of the past.” 


‘*What line does your ambition take ?” was the taunt- 


| ing reply, which awoke me to the conviction that the cir- 


cumstances of my present position galled him. He was 
in my toils, and I was a servant... I determined to tame 
his pride, and to meet scorn half-way. 

‘* Not the line of becoming great enough to insult mis- 
fortune,” I said ; and, with an inclination of the head, I 
left him, with an answer on his lips. 

For two days after that, I never went near him. On the 
third, his valet came to me, with the request that I would 
speak to his master, who had a message for Miss Arden. 

‘*My lord is in the library,” he added. 

‘*T will speak to Lord Thoriston in the drawing-room,”’ 
was my reply. 

I would not be sent for as a servant by him. The man 
stared, and went to deliver my message. 

Bofore I kept my appointment, I went deliberately to 
my own room and gazed upon my own face in the glass. 
I arranged my dress and cap with the most scrupulous 
nicety, and saw, with triumphant satisfaction, that never 
in the ‘old times ” of which Lord Thoriston had spoken, 
had my beauty been so striking as at the present moment. 

The first words with which he greeted me were, ‘‘ How 
is your mistress ?” 

‘The same as usual, my lord,” I replied; ‘‘she is un- 
equal to seeing you to-day.” 
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**Poor fool!’ I heard him mutter between his teeth ; 
“she brings it on her own head. And the squire,” he 
added, with an open sneer, ‘‘how is he? 
libitum, I presume.” 

“Mr. Arden is very ill,” I said, angrily ; ‘‘ it must be a 
hard heart that can scoff at such sorrow as his.” 

‘What a platitude! What commonplace—from your 
lips, too, which were formed for better things! Can you 


explain the meaning of the words ‘a hard heart’? Hard- | 


ness implies strength. Would you rather have a nature 

hard and strong, or soft and weak ? Which is your own, 

Florence ?” he said, in the same half shy, half arrogant 

manner in which he had questioned me about old times, 
** Mine is inscrutable,” I said. 


“Not to me, for I have studied it long. Iwill not say 


to admire, because you are self-opinionated toa fault, I | 


will not say to love, because you are as arrogant and 
haughty as my poor little dove up there is contemptibly 
weak and unself-asserting. But if you will grant me an 
anrestrained interview, perhaps I may tell you all this, 
and more. Where can we meet ?” 

“*Searcely here,” I replied. The ire of my nature was 
kindled by the word my with reference to his intended 
bride, ‘*‘Scarcely under Mr. Arden’s roof. Hard and 
strong as our natures are, let us have some little respect, 
if not feeling, for those whom we injure.” 

**Do not sentimentalize, Florence,” he said. ‘‘ I cannot 
stand it from you. 
beauty. I tell you, asa soft truth from a hard nature, 
that 1 love you—that I loved you from the first moment I 
saw you—that my passion rekindled when I saw you 


again, in the disguise which I did hate, but which I love | 


now as I do everything belonging to you. You must meet 
me this evening—say where ?” 

‘*In Miss Arden’s retreat,” I replied, alluding to a gar- 
den, or rather lawn and shrubbery, which Margaret called 
her own, and which was therefore hallowed ground to the 
inhabitants of the hall, 

**T will be there.” 

**Four hours hence 

‘Four hours hence,” he re} 


parted, 


” 


eated after me, and we 


And dry after day, Miss Arden’s continued illness gave | 


us the opportunity of meeting ; and I drank of the intoxi- 
cating eup of adulation from the mind that I loved. Day 
after day my position grew more hateful to me, and at 
last I told Miss Arden that in a month (the menial’s 
month !) I must leave her service. , 

She received the communication with sorrow—even 
with tears ; Lut she was weak and ill, and clung to me, as 
she would have clung, under the same circumstances, to a 
mother or an elder sister, I could not bear this—my na- 
ture is strong, but not hard. I had some natural gener- 
osity left, which even my blinding passion could not 
extinguish. 

I thought Lord Thoriston would have received my news 
gladly ; instead of this, however, a cloud came over his 
countenance, and he said, gloomily : 

** Why did you take this step without consulting me ? it 
was well as it was,” 

**Not well for me,” I answered. ‘I cannot bear her 
tenderness and affection, Without sentiment, I assure 
you I could bear anything from her but that,” 

After a pause, he said, abruptly : 

*¢ Will she live ?” 

**Who ? Margaret ?” I said, to gain time, but knowing, 
of course, to whom he referred. , 

“‘ Margaret,” he repeated. “If she lives, I must marry 
her. Lam bound in honor to do so.” 


Imbecile, ad } 


It does not become your style of | 


me 


‘*Sho will live,” I replied, bitterly ; and, holding ons 
my hand to him, I added, with concentrated coldness ani 
scorn, ‘* We part, Lord ‘Thoriston—thank you for opening 
my eyes.” 

Oh! the bitterness of the humiliation which I experi. 
enced at this moment. Margaret’s wrongs were avenged 
threefold. 
lips, he dared to talk of marriage with another |! 
triumph over my rival to end thus ? 

He must havo quailed before the passion which was ex 
pressed in every feature of my face, for, seizing my hand 
he said, with a voice full of emotion : 

“We do not part thus, Florence.” And then he poured 
out such a passionate appeal to me not to forsake him, 
that I parted with him loving him as well as before, but 
firm in my determinuaticn to leave Arden Hall and Lord 
Thoriston, for ever, on that day month. I would sacrifice 
myself and punish him, by leaving him to my rival. In 
that shaken, frail, weak nature, I felt that I should be 
avenged, He could never love her as he loved me; but 
since those words of his, ‘‘If she lives I must marry her,” 
she had assumed her old importance as a rival in my eyes 
I thought about her constantly—calculated the possibility 
of her recovery—was present in imagination in the sick- 
room night and day ; and once, when the doctor said, ‘Ba 
careful of this draught—a few more drops than prescribed 
may prove fatal—keep it in your own hands,” such a fear- 
ful feeling took possession of me, that I carried the phia) 
to Lord Thoriston, and repeating the doctor's warning, } 
added, ‘* Pour it out yourself—you have a steady hand ;” 
and as he raised his eyes to my face with an expression o/ 
startled inquiry, I added, with forced calmness, *‘I advise 
you to keep this bottle, You are the person most con 
cerned in Miss Arden’s welfare,” 

He made no answer, but I thought he turned rather 
pale, and I went my way, with a passionate feeling of 
hatred in my heart for the helpless rival who stood between 


With words of passionate love for me on hiv 
Was my 


| me and the object of my affection. 


I avoided him and the sick-room scrupulously all day, 
and at night Lord Thoriston’s valet brought me a note, 
which he said contained a prescription for Miss Arden ; 
but there was a hateful leer on the man’s face which filled 
me with contempt for myself and the part I was acting, 

When I gained my own room I tore open the note, ani 
found in it renewed professions of the most tender, pas 
sionate love. But this determined man made no offer o* 
giving up Margaret for me—he said nothing of breaking 
off his engagement with her; and I tore his letter into + 
hundred fragments and burnt it bit by bit in the candle 
I went to bed, and, contrary to my expectations, fell inte 
a heavy, deep, untroubled sleep, such as nature with mer 
ciful caprice sometimes bestows upon those most racked 
and torn upon the wheel of distracting thought, 

I was awakened in the morning by a housemaid, whe 
had the evening before taken my place in Miss Arden’s room 
but who had so illy filled my post that she confessed te 
having slept soundly herself during the greater part of the 
night, and only to have been roused by the shrieks and 
cries of the patient, whom she declared was raving mad, 

I rose hastily and went to the sick-room ; but Margaret 
no sooner caught sight of me, robed as I was in a white 
dressing-gown, with my hair in disorder, than, not know 
ing me, I suppose, she set up a series of piercing screams, 
and gibbered and chattered at me in a way that chilled my 
very soul, 

How often since have I awed a crowded honse with the 
acted representation of that scene !—a feeling of supersti- 
tious dread filling my own heart at the same time, 

1 withdrew quickly, and dispatched a man on the fast 
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est horse in the stable (the late Captain Arden’s favorite) 
for the nearest doctor. Lord Thoriston, alarmed by the 
shrieks of Margaret, which struck even him with awe, gal- 
loped to the station to telegraph for another from London, 
The old squire, awakened from the torpor into which his 
former grief had plunged him, crawled to his daughter’s 
side, and repeated over and over again, mechanically— 
“Another! and so soon. Another! and so soon !” 

All that day the fever raged ; the doctor from London 
arrived at ten at night, and pronounced Miss Arden to be 
in the most imminent danger. The housemaid who had 
passed the night in the room was severely cross-questioned 
by him. He believed that some sudden fright must have 
produced the excess of fever and delirium, of which the 
country practitioner affirmed that not the slightest pre- 
monitory symptom existed the night before. The house- 
maid, however, denied having heard or seen anything ; 
but declared that when she woke in the morning, Miss 
Arden’s eyes ‘* were staring at her, glazed and fixed like”; 
and nothing more could be elicited from her by me. 

Four days Margaret continued in great peril, and then 
the fever left her as suddenly as it came. When she 
awoke, her eyes rested on her father’s gray head, who was 
kneeling beside her in thankful prayer ; and, putting out 
her hand, she said, calmly : 

“Yes, dear father, I am restored to you, and I will 
never leave you. I have been deceived in all but you.” 

This was her constant theme, By the intuition of dis- 
pase, she appeared to have discovered her lover’s incon- 
stancy ; and her suspicion must have fallen on the right 
object, for she would not see me, or speak to me, and 
when comparatively recovered, turned away her head in 
real or affected horror if I attempted to approach her 
side. 

She lay prostrate and weak for days—her slight frame 
had been shaken to the very centre. But the danger over, 
Lord Thoriston did not even pretend much interest in his 
affianced bride, He continually urged me to grant him 
interviews, which I as steadily refused ; and I know that 
he awaited with anything but hopeful expectations his 
summons to Margaret’s room, 

It came at last. She sent for him one day when she had 


persuaded her father to go out for a drive with her quiet 
Lord Thoris- | 


pony, the ‘* Busy Bee,” in the basket-ehair. 
ton was in the room two hours, and came out of it a 
changed man to me, 

The rival I had despised had proved too strong for us— 
too strong for him, for in that interview she gave him up ; 
too strong for me, for by some wicked and premeditated 
lie, of which I could not have believed her capable, she 
changed the current of his passionate affection for me 
into bitter and vindictive hate. I believe now that she 
was delirious, or mad, when she uttered it; for it was not 
like her coolly and deliberately to invent. 

Whatever it was, it imposed upon the cynical nature 
that Goubted only when things good or godlike were con- 
serned ; but was credulous as a child when the dark side 
of the human mind was presented to his gaze. 

He sought me—actually sought me—from whom he had 
parted with words of the tenderest love, to heap upon my 
head reproaches and words of contemptuous scorn, which 
have, perhaps, built up the fabric of my present fame ; 
for I have since lived to be revenged on him. He closed 
his harangue in these words : 

“You have murdered her, to all intents and purposes, as 
far as I am concerned. She is lost tome, Your pride 
and malignity have dared a greater crime than that which 
your pretended passion so successfully resisted.” 

Was not this a training-school for the profession which I 


| or gesture, 


have adopted ? What mimic stage could be more rife 
with incident, effect, passion, revenge, than the stage of 
my real life? How my heart burned in my breast to por- 
tray these things to the living crowds, whose answerirys 
emotions would assure me that this was not mere acting, 
but the overflowing of a powerful curreat into its own 
channel ! 


“Imprisoned force that ean but break at length, 
Engenders >ower and concentrates strength,” 


My gift of beauty, my stormy nature, my love of sway 
—was not their proper sphere the stage ? From that day, 
my profession has been my all in all; I have attained 
fame, wealth, splendor. I have rejected destinies as far 
exceeding that which Lord Thoriston could have offered 
me, a8 my present one, in my own estimation, exceeds 
them all; and I have crowned my triumph by rejecting 
Lord Thoriston himself. The successful tragedienne, en- 
throned on the pinnacle of popular opinion, is a different 
being to the housekeeper in an ~scure family. No man 
is more influenced by popular opinion than this captious, 
caviling, cynical nature. 

The night I received his letter, offering to reopen nego- 
tiations with me (based now upon an unmistakable foot 
ing, the footing of marriage), he occupied a stali opposite 
me, and I acted at him. In the person of the actor, whe 
took a part not unsimilar in its details to that which Lord 
Thoriston had acted in earnest, I inundated him with 
scorn. I singled him out by one well-directed glance, and 
that glance was the answer to the proposals which he had 
presumed to address to me—that glance trampled his cor- 
onet under foot and laid his pride in the dust. 

That night, I was afterward told, I surpassed myself; 
and truly the plaudits which resounded as the curtain fell 
bore witness to the power with which my acting had 
spoken to the hearts of the audience. With one voice the 
assembled crowds repeated my name, and when I appeared 
before the curtain, the ovation was complete, At that 
moment I glanced at one pale, passion-lined, hard face, 
and I saw that I had not acted in vain. 

Many such nights as that would have killed me, As it 
was, I terrified my maid by acting my part over again in 
my sleep. She tells me that I often do it—when I have 
been more than usually carried away, when I have entered 
body and soul into the spirit of the author, I have been 
known to go through a whole part without missing a word 
And this circumstanee proves to me more 
than ever that I am an actress at heart—that the depths of 
my nature are stirred, in ‘proportion as I feel the power 
within me to stir the hearts of others—that the ruling pas» 
sion of the moment can sway me like a reed; and that, if 
the light of conscience or the strength of principle were 
by any fatality asleep in my breast, I should be at the 
mercy of the headlong current, 

As it is, however, I have a will which can conquer all— 
which has been my stepping-stone to fame—the secret of 
my success, and which has, I firmly believe, more than 
once been my safeguard from crime, 
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‘“‘T sex,” says Michelet, ‘‘a small, blue point in heaven. 
Happy and serene region, which has rested in peace above 
the hurricane! In that blue point, and at an elevation o: 
10,000 feet, royally floats a little bird with enormoue 
wings. A gull ?—no, its wings are black. An eagle ?--- 
no, the bird is too small. It is the ocean eagle, first and 
chief of the winged race, and daring navigator who never 
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furls his sails, the lord of the tempest, the scorner of all 
peril—the man-of-war, or ‘frigate bird.’ We have 
reached tho culminating point of the series, commenced 
by the wingless bird. Here we havea bird which is vir- 
tually nothing more than wings; scarcely any body— 
barely as large as the domestic cock—while his prodigious 
pinions are fifteen feet in span. The great problem of 
flight is solved and overpassed, for the power of flight 
seems useless. Such a bird, naturally sustained by such 
support, need but allow himself to be borne along. The 
storm bursts ; he mounts to lofty heights, where he finds 
tranquillity. The poetic metaphor, untrue when applied 
to any other bird, is no exaggeration when applied to 
him—literally, he sleeps upon the storm. When he 
chooses to soar his way seriously, all distance vanishes ; 
he breakfasts at the Senegal, he dines in America.” 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By Janet E. Ruutz-REes. 


Marerrats for a biography of Marianne C. Evans, better 
known by her pseudonym of George Eliot, are not plen- 
tiful. It is always pleasant, in reviewing the life of a 
celebrity, to trace a sort of connection between the life 
and the efforts of the genius we are considering ; and very 
often our interest in an author’s books is doubled and 
trebled, because we find reflected in them so much of the 
life-history of the individual. But in the case of the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” we have to lay asideall such consid- 
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eration, and centre our thoughts rather upon the work 
done than upon the worker. 

A very few words suffice to sketch her life. 

Mary Anne C. Evans was born on the 22d of November, 
1820. She was the youngest child of Robert Evans, a land 
agent and surveyor, who had the superintendence of five 
distinct estates in the County of Warwickshire. His posi- 
tion implies much, A man so trusted was likely to possess 
characteristics of no mean order, and must have been re- 
spected and influential ; his position was one which neces- 
sarily brought him into close connection with persons of 
every class, and little Mary Anne, from her earliest child- 
hood, was familiar both with those ordinary village char- 
acters whose portraiture is one of the greatest evidences 
of her genius, and the more cultivated ‘‘county”’ people, 
whose social peculiarities have found a lasting record in 
her observation. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Robert Evans came to reside at 
Griff, a hamlet of Chilvers Coton, near Nuneaton, and 
Griff House, where the earliest childhood of George Eliot 
was passed, is a pleasant country home, half-way between 
Nuneaton and a mining district. The surrounding country 
is not unlike that which has been immortalized in the 
** Mill on the Floss” as the ‘‘ Red Deeps,” the scene of so 
many meetings between Maggie and Philip. 

There is a suggestion of Mr, Evans in the strongly- 
marked character of Adam Bede, but possibly his more 
real prototype was Caleb Garth, in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” and 
there are not wanting critics who imagine Mariannd her- 
self to be the original of Mary Garth. 

George Eliot’s earliest impressions were thus those of 
varied country life, for she in turn associated with the 
farmers and miners of the neighborhood, and again, 
through her father’s position, obtained glimpses of the 
old aristocratic family life of the landed gentry. 

One of the earliest friends of the Evans’ was the owner 
of Arbury Park, the entrance to which was close by Griff 
House, Sir Roger Newdigate was an enthusiast in archi- 
tecture, and his mansion was continually undergoing re- 
pairs and receiving additions, which he superintended 
personally, with a grim determination to have the home ot! 
his inheritance perfect. To her memory of Sir Roger’s 
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family Marianne Evans owed the materials of ‘‘ Mr. Gil- 
fil’s Love Story,” and in that sketch there are many evi- 
dences of the effect produced upon her mind by the earliest 
surroundings of her life. 

At twelve years of age Marianne Evans was already 
teaching in the village school ; when she was fifteen her 
mother died, and as all her elder brothers and sisters were 
married, she was her father’s sole companion. 

Such education as laid the foundation of her scholarship 
she gained at a school kept by a Mrs. Wallington, The 
Elms, Nun- 
eaton; but, 
as is univer- 
sally the 
case, her true 
education 
commenced 
after she had 
left school 
behind. Her 
religious con- 
victions in 
her early life 
were strictly 
Evangelical. 
We = cannot 
but reflect 
how strong 
her character 
must havo 
been, when 
we find her, 
in spite of 
all the nar- 
rowing influ- 
ences of a life 
lived near a 
country 
town, s0 
broad in sym- 
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pathy and appreciation, that from first to last there % 
no indication in her writings of any sectarian feeling 
whatever. 

Many of her contemporaries remember her as a plain, re- 
served gir], with strongly marked features, and curly hair, 
which was a continual source of vexation to her, and with 
awkward manners, due to great diffidence and shyness. 
She was not popular amongst her companions, because 
she avoided games or participation in the amusements of 
the other boarders; but she was marked out at once by 
her teachers 
as possessing 
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not only 
ability of a 
very high 
order, but 
devotion to 
study, and 
conscientious 
persistence in 
duty, which 
were remark- 
able. 

“ Te must 
have been 
after her 
school days 
were left be- 
hind that she 
commenced 
the study of 
Greek and 
Latin, while 
her know- 
ledge of Ger- 
man, French 
and Italian 
began some- 
what earlier. 
Hebrew she 
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tanght herself, and music was so far inherent in her na- 
ture that such instruction as she received was only the 
foundation of her skill as a player. 

If we stop to analyze the wonderful genius which has 
delighted the world for the last quarter of a century, we 
shall find the keynotes in her profound sympathy, and in 
a wonderful memory, which stored up every detail once 
observed or acquired, 

Through a friendship with a family living in Coventry, 
she was thrown into literary society of a high order; there 
she met men of liberal opinions, of wide range of thought ; 
there subjects of philosophy came up for consideration, 
and there, no doubt, she first grappled with many of the 
problems which meet every profound thinker on the 
threshold of life. Through the same introduction she 
iater met the editor of the Westminster Review, and long 
before her name was known to the world had contributed 


to its columns. Through this connection she became as- | 


sociated with writers of the greatest breadth of thought, 
«mongst them with George Henry Lewes, a man the bril- 
liancy of whose intellect commanded admiration, and who 
was at once philosopher, poet, dramatist and novelist. The 
influence he acquired over Marianne Evans’s mind requires 
no comment; for his sake she took a step which must 
have entailed upon her no light sacrifice, and until his 
death occupied the position of a devoted and faithful wife, 
at a cost to herself which no one who reads her books can 
doubt, for it was taken in full knowledge and acceptance 
of the censure of a world which she understood as, per- 
haps, no other mind in our age has done. 

For this step she will be variously judged, according to 
the minds that pass judgment upon her. From the time 
that she first assumed her place as mistress in George 
Lewes’s household, until his death, which took place two 


years before her own, her life was lived so quietly that few 
records of it remain. In the literary world she occupied a 
position that no one can fill; and as a writer her influence 
upon our age will never be sufficiently estimated during 


this generation. The portraits she has drawn of the men 
and women of the nineteenth century will gain a greater 
worth as the years roll on; and the spirit of the great 
mind that recognized them can but shine more brightly 
as time passes, 

In May, 1880, eighteen months after George Henry 
Lewes’s death, Marianne ©. Evans married again, Mr. 
Jolin Walter Cross, a man many years her junior. 

Their wedded happiness was short. Seven months 
later, on Sunday, the 19th of December, Mrs. Cross was 
taken ill; alarming symptoms set in, and on Wedhesday, 
the 22d of December, she died, painlessly and quietly, 
aged sixty years. 

The first effort of her pen was a translation from .the 
German, of Strauss’s ** Life of Jesus "—an abstruse theo- 
logical work. Its successful rendering into English is 
sufficient evidence of the translator’s acquaintance not 
only with colloquial German, but with the nicest and 
most subtle distinctions of the language, George Eliot 
fit is pleasanter to speuk of her by the name by which 
ghe is familiar to us) was twenty-six years of age when 
this first undertaking was completed ; seven years later, a 
still more abstruse German work was given to the English 
reading world by her industry. This was Feuerbach’s 
* Essence of Christianity.” 

After iis appearance, Marianne Evans first turned her 
attention to the writing of fiction. A series of * Tales from 
Clerical Life” were sent to the editor of Blackwood'’s Maga- 
tine, who eagerly acoepted them, and they appeared first 
in that periodical, anonymously. Later they were issued 
in book form, and to their title-page was affixed, for the 
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first time, the name of the author as ‘‘ George Eliot,” in 
1858. 

These tales were at once recognized as of a high order 
of merit, but gave no suspicion of the brilliancy of the 
genius which was so soon to delight the world. They 
were graphic in description, and lifelike in their delinea- 
tion of character. Of them all, the most touching is per- 
haps that which recounts the troubles of the Rev. Amos 
Barton. The scene in which the story is laid is identical 
with the surroundings of Chilvers Coton; the description 
of Shepperton Church recalls the original, of which we 
give a sketch, where George Eliot came week by week in 
her girlhood, and in connection with the rectory life at 
the time, heard much gossip about the fine lady who had 
descended upon the curate’s family, and who was destined, 
in her hands, to bring such endless sorrow to poor Mr, 
Barton. In the country churchyard is the grave of poor 
Milly’s prototype, and in the village one still hears of 
faithful Nanny, the energetic and devoted maid-of-all- 
work, who remained with her master till the last of the 
well-loved children was grown up. There is no Jovelier 
character in fiction than faithful Milly, with her self- 
sacrificing love—a love so natural in its devotion, that 
the reader, carried away with it, is almost forced to find 
something lovable in the awkward Amos, with his blind 
dependence upon her, and his selfish acceptance of her 
devotion as a matter of course. 

In ** Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story.” stormier passions are por- 
trayed, Tina, with her Southern temper, her sensitive and 
imperious nature, and the tragic ending of her love story; 
the sad blighting of the little blossom when sheltered in 
her husband’s home, and the faithful memory in which 
that husband treasures her—are as touching in their way 
as Milly’s sorrows ; while in ‘‘ Janet’s Repentance,” the 
author has conceived the saddest degradation of an un- 
happy wife, and her ultimate rescue, and places her 
heroine in the scenes familiar to herself at Nuneaton. 

In 1859, **Adam Bede” appeared, and all the world 
knew that genius of the highest order was abroad. From 
the opening scene in the carpenter’s shop, where we seem 
to hear the saw and see the flying chips, to the closing 
chapter, in which Adam is happy in the love of Dinah, 
there is not a line which does not teem with interest and 
life. None of her works have been more widely read. Its 
life-like characters placed it at once among the highest 
achievements of genius, not only for the grandeur of ita 
conceptions, but for the knowledge of the most minute 
shades of character which it displayed. Simple, childish, 
empty-minded Hetty, with her vanity and love of admira- 
tion—with absolutely no quality whatever but the inde- 
scribable attribute of fascination, which she exercised 
over all her little world—is such an admirable foil to 
Dinah. Perhaps one of the happiest touches in the book 
is at the scene of the farm supper, where some little trou- 
ble has put Hetty out of temper ; and she sits pouting her 
pretty lips, looking so charming in the sulks, that Adam 
gazes in delighted admiration of her, while Dinah reflects 
that if only she had been plain, he would have thought 
such conduct wicked. But as the drama goes on, and 
time tests the characters in the play, we feel the earnest 
truth underlying the fiction, the deep lesson which it 
seems as if every one of George Eliot’s novels was meant 
to teach, In them all, under various guises, she sote 
before us a problem to be worked out—the influence, viz., 
of circumstance upon character. It is as though she took 
some raw material, and subjecting it to certain agencies, 
awaited the result; and so deep is her sympathy with 
human nature, that in every separate character we realize 
as we read that so it must have been, that nothing else 
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was possible as the result of such a character under such 
un influence. 

Again, if, in reviewing the works of George Eliot, one 
by one, we seek some keynote or guide to the develop- 
ment of her plans, it seems to be in this: that duty only 
brings with it a sure reward. Love, like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, flies into each life; but, unless it comes with 
yeighted meaning, unless it calls out the highest and the 
dJeepest life of the soul, it isa false god, to be worshiped 
only to certain destruction ; whilst when hand in hand 
with it is the self-sacrificing spirit of duty, it ennobles 
and irradiates a life, no matter how forlorn. 

In the preface to ‘*Romola,” a sentence pregnant with 
meaning brings this home tous, Speaking of the changes 
that have passed over Florence, our author goes on to say 
what still remains the same. ‘* These things have not 
changed ; the sunlight and the shadows bring their old 
beauty, and waken the old heart-strains at morning, 
noontide and evening ; the litile children are still the symbol of 
the eternal marriage between love and duty.” 

Critical writers on George Eliot speak of her asa teacher 
of Spencerian principles, as a disciple of what some one 
calls the principles of evolution applied to character and 
sociul life ; and she was, no doubt, one of the broadest and 
deepest thinkers of the age. Many subtle difficulties are 
met with in her books, difficulties created by her for the 
satisfaction of overcoming them; theories which she ad- 
vocated are there, too ; epigrams concealing double-edged 
thoughts abound ; but—no matter; deep within the ker- 
nel, if we reach it, is, after all, the simplo old lesson of 
every age: that the one thing only which can make life 
beautiful is self-sacrifice at the call of duty. 

If we take up the ‘ Mill on the Floss,” we find ourselves 
in the thick of the fight at once. From first to last the 
bent of each character is plain. Maggie, with her deep 
passionate nature, her enthusiasm, her ambition, above 
all, to be first with those she loved; her notions of truth 
and justice; ‘*awkward,” as her mother thinks her—has in 
her the making of a grand character; but from the open- 
ing chapter we feel certain that any victory she may gain 
will be at a heavy cost. From the first her impetuosity 
places her at a disadvantage with Tom, who, with a far 
less highly-strung nature, has his own notions of duty, 
both to himself and others, and is as sure to win respect 
and approbation as poor Maggie the reverse. 

Life, as it meets them, tosses Maggie like a shuttlecock 
before the wind, leads her into scrape after scrape, and 
only by fitful glimpses does she learn that not until every 
aspiration, and every enthusiasm, has acknowledged duty 
as its law, can she win peace, Poor Maggie! hard as it 
was to read of the waters closing over the bright head, it 
was an easier fate than a longer battling with the inhar- 
mony of her life would, under any circumstances, have 
been. 

Years ago I heard George Eliot make a remark, as, 
watching a sunbeam breaking through the fog, she re- 
flected upon the influence of some such analogous bright- 
ening in life, In ‘‘ Silas Marner” it almost seems as if she 
had more especially worked such a thought out. This 
novel, which must have followed the ** Mill on the Floss,” 
was in one volume only, and is certainly one of the most 
perfect in construction of any of her productions, 

Silas Marner, the weaver of Raveloe, the down-trodden, 
disappointed, embittered misor, living his solitary, l8veless 
life, in the midst of the lonely plain, is, when we first 
make his acquaintance, as pitiable an object as can well 
be conceived. His sole hope in life is to add to his horde 
of golden guineas; his very intellect is warped, and he 
passes as a half-witted fool when he makes his way round 


the village with his accomplished work. The neighbors 
shun him, the children hoot at him ; he himself considers 
that he is an outcast and an alien. The fog of mistrust, 
suspicion and dislike surrounds him, and every evil is 
likely to be increased tenfold when he loses his gold, the 
treasured guineas which have been hidden under a board 
near his hearth. For they are gone; lost for ever, as he 
imagines, 

Now watch how this ‘‘ fog” is overcome, vanquished, 
dispelled, Silas, always hoping that by some mysterious 
agency he may recover his gold, leaves his door open. 
One evening in the gloaming, as he sits by his hearth, he 
sleeps, and waking, sees something golden shining on the 
boarded floor. He rises in surprise; in delight, thinks 
that he grasps his gold, and finds—what? A little, sunny- 
haired, lisping child! Here the influence begins, and 
ends only in the closing chapter of the book. We trace 
it step by step. The first faint waking recognition of some 
duty to this little waif; the growing dread lest some one 
may claim her; the clumsy attempts to meet her baby 
needs; the acknowledgment of his own ignorance; his 
acceptance of neighborly help—one by one, are so many 
links in the chain of his recovery. ‘Then, as he admits 
that Dolly Winthrop knows what is for the little one’s 
comfort in matters temporal, as he gives over to her the 
mysteries of buttons and strings, so she leads him by her 
simple trust in ‘*Them above,” to consider making his 
newly-found treasure a member of the church. Little Ep- 
pie soon has a Christian name; and so we go on with 
him, till, little by little, he stands before the world, re- 
claimed, respected, beloved ; and thus we leave him : happy 
in the grateful love of the adopted daughter, whose father 
would have claimed her had he dared. Side by side with 
this character growing upward to the light, is the sadder 
spectacle of Geoffrey, whose willful deafness to the call of 
duty blunted his senses; and although his wife’s influence 
keeps him pretty straight, we are made to feel that he has 
entirely lost what might and must have been his, if love 
had only first clasped hands with duty. 

In ‘*Romola,” apart from all the genius which illu- 
mines every page; apart from all the deep knowledge it 
contains; and above and beyond all interest of incident, 
we have the self-same lesson, Romola, in all her nobility, 
in the highest effort of a high nature, in the saddest strug- 
gle of a gifted soul, allied by marriage bonds to a mean 
and groveling spirit, answers only to one call—the call of 
duty. That which sho conceives the highest, she follows ; 
and as the story closes, we leave ‘her teaching the boy at 
her knee how to make life glorious, 

The four novels already mentioned will probably always 
be more popular than those that followed. ‘‘ Felix Holt” 
shows a decided falling off in the humorous touches, which 
brighten every page of ‘* Adam Bede,” and ‘The Mill on 
the Floss”; while in ** Middlemarch ” tho scope and inter- 
est of the drama are so diversified and so sparsely inter 
woven, that it is more like reading a succession of scenes 
or tales, than one compact novel. 

It is a life-like panorama of tho country life of England 
in our century. Every one familiar with the social sur- 
roundings and elements of country magnates, recognizes a! 
once the many subtle suggestions and influences of tho 
book. Necessarily, too, it will acquire a greater interest 
as time goes on, and social revolutions are affected, which 
nineteenth century progress will no longer leave unmade; 
then it will have all the value of a chronicle, true to life 
in the minutest particle, 

In ** Daniel Deronda,” the writer was face to face with 
problems of race and nationality, and the increasing earn 
estness of her style is still more marked. It 1s writteu 


rather by a philoso- 
pher than a novel- 
ist; and it is too 
deep in its” teach- 
ings, and too broad 
in its suggestions, 
to suit the univer- 
sal taste. It might 
almost be said with 
truth of George 
Eliot in this novel, 
and in the latest 
production of her 
genius —“‘ The Im- 
pressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such”— 
that she was 
weighed down with 
her own learning. 
There is a heavi- 
ness about them 
which is entirely 
foreign to her 
earlier works. / 

We miss the 
quaint sayings, the 
humorous refer- 
ences and sugges- 
tions, which bright- 
en up her first 
novels like daisies 
on a hillside, as 
we find ourselves 
led on from depth 
to depth, until the 
weight of the prob- 
lems she is solving 
overpowers us. One 
has to grow up to 
Theophrastus, or 
else admit that hr 
is quite beyond 
one; whereas the 
earlier inspirations 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


AEBURY HALL (“CHEVEREL MANOR’’), 


“The castellated house of gray-tinted stone, 
with the flickering sunbeams sending dashes 
of golden light across the many-shaped panes 
in the mullioned windows.” 


—Mr, Gilfil’s Love Story, Chap, Ii, 
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ASTLEY CHURCH, “THE LANTHORN OF ARDEN,” INTERIOR VIEW. 


* Knebley a wonderful little church, with a chequered pavement, 
with coats of arms in clusters on the lofty roof. marble warriors and their wives 
without noses occupying a large proportion of the area.” 

—Mr, Gi'fil’s Love Story, Chap. I. 


of her genius fitted 
every one, as truly 
as they charmed 
and delighted. 

A collection of 
**The Wise, Witty, 
and Tender Say- 
ings” of George 
Eliot was published 
a few years since in 
London, Almost 
every one is famil- 
iar with it, but 
those who are not 
will find within its 
two covers some- 
thing to meet al- 
most every need. 

In mourning the 
loss of this great 
writer, one cannot 
but admit that it is 
well, both for her 
and for the world, 
that her labor is 
ended. She has 
passed away while 
her honors are still 
fresh ; and we feel 
that any later work 
could have added 
nothing to the 
esteem in which 
she is held, and 
might have detract- 
ed mucb. 

After her death, 
some discussion 
arose as to the 
possibility of her 
remains finding 4 
resting-place within 
the precincts of 
Westminster 
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GEORGE 


ELIOT. 


! CHILVERS COTON CHURCH AND VICARAGE. 


“Shepperton Church as it was in the old days, with its outer coat of rough stucco, its red-tiled roof, its heterogeneous windows 
patched with desultory bits of painted glass, and its little flight of steps with their wooden rail running up the outer wall, and 


leading to the schoolchildren’s gallery.”— Amos Barton, Chap. I, 


Abbey ; but such intention was relinquished, and on the 
30th of December, 1880, she was buried in Highgate 
Cemetery. Not being a member of the English Church, 
she rests in the ‘ unconsecrated” portion of the grave- 
yard ; and service was read over her body by Dr. Sadler, 
a Unitarian divine. The vault opened to receive her 
remains is near that in which George Henry Lewes lies 
buried. Her coffin bore the simple inscription, ‘‘ Mary 
Anne Cross, ‘George Eliot,’ with the date of birth and 
death, and an Italian quotation. She was followed to 
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the grave by a large number of distinguished men ; and 
her loss will be increasingly felt in the literary and social 
circles which can ‘‘ know her no more.” 


Let us not listen to those who think we ought to be so 
angry with our enemies, and who believe this to be great 
and manly. Nothing is more praiseworthy, and nothing 
more clearly indicates a great and noble soul, than clem- 
ency and readiness to forgive, 


me 


MARKET*PLACE, NUNEATON, 


rc Milby . . » » Was @ dingy-looking town, with a strong smell of tanning up one street, and a great shaking of handloomz 
up another, and even in that focus of aristocracy, Friar’s Gate, the houses would not have seemed very ag eae 


—Janet’s Repentance, Chap. IL 


THE YELLOW DWARF. 


ELLOW DWARF. 


NCE npon a time there was a Queen, 
who had only one daughter left out 
of a very large family. She was so 
much afraid of losing her that she 
never corrected any of her faults ; 
so that this marvelous creature 
became so proud and vain that she 
despised everybody. The Queen 
confirmed her in the belief that 
there was nothing in the world 
worthy of her; and finally, to 
pamper her vanity to the utmost, 
the Queen gave her the name of 
Toutebelle; and having had her 
portrait painted, sent it to several 
kings, with whom she was in alli- 
ance. Every one, without exception, yielded to the power 
of her charms. No sooner did they behold the fair origi- 
nal, than the poor princes became her devoted slaves, 

There never was a court more gallant, Twenty kings 
vied with each other to please the Princess; and after 
having spent millions upon a single entertainment, would 
feel more than repaid if they could only draw from her 
an admission that ‘‘ It was pretty.” 

The Princess had already reached the age of fifteen. 
Nobody ventured to pretend to the honor of being her 
husband, though everybody desired it. But how was it 
possible to touch a heart of that description? Her lovers 
complained bitterly of her cruelty, and her mother, who 


wished her to be married, saw no means of inducing her | 


to decide in favor of one of them. 

Not knowing what she ought to do, she went to consult 
the Fairy of the Desert. But it was not easy to see her, 
for she was guarded by lions. The Queen knew she 
could appease these beasts with some cake made of millet, 
sugar, and crocodiles’ eggs. 
and put it into 4 little basket. 

As she was tired with walking so far, not being accus- 
tomed to it, she lay down at the foot of a tree to rest. 
she fell asleep, but on awaking she found her basket 
mpty. The cake was gone! and to complete her mis- 
fortune, she heard the great lions coming, roaring tre- 
mendously, for they had smelt her. 

** Alas! what will become of me ?’ 
shall be devoured !” 

She wept, and not having strength to fly, she clung to 
the tree under which she had slept. At that moment she 

veard, ** Hist, hist! ahem! ahem!” She looked all 
about her, and raising her eyes, she saw up in the tree a 
little dwarf, eating oranges. 

“Oh, I know you well, Queen,” said he, ‘‘and I know 
the fear you are in.” 

“T must die!” said the Queen, sighing. ‘Alas, I 
should do so with less pain if my dear daughter were but 
married.” 

** How ?—you have a @anghter ?” exclaimed the Yellow 
Dwarf. ‘Truly, I am delighted to hear it, for I have 
sought a wife by land and sea. Come, now, if you promise 
her to me, I will save you.” 


, 


“T 


she exclaimed. 


The Queen made no answer. 

** What! do you hesitate, madam ?” cried he, 
cannot be very fond of life.” 

At the same moment, the Queen perceived the lions 
running toward her. 
might : 

“My Lord Dwarf, Tontebelle is yours !” 

“Oh!” said he, with a disdainful air, ‘‘ Toutebelle is 
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Then she cried out, with all her 


She made one of these cakes, 


too much ofa belle, I will have none of her. 
keep her.” 

‘*Ah, my lord,” continued the afflicted Queen, ‘do 
not refuse her! She is the most charming Princess in 
the world !” 

** Well,” said he, “out of charity, I accept her; but 
recollect the gift you have made me !” 

The trunk of the tree immediately opened. As the 
Queen sprang in, it closed, and the lions were balked. 

The Queen did not notice a door constructed in the 
tree. At length she perceived it, and opened it ; it opened 
on a field of nettles and thistles, surrounded by a muddy 
ditch, At a little distance stood a cottage, thatched with 
straw. The Yellow Dwarf came out of it, with a mirthful 
air, He wore wooden shoes, and a jacket of coarse yellow 
cloth ; had large ears, and no hair, and looked like a thor- 
ough little villain. 

“T am delighted, my Lady Mother-in-law,” said he, 
**to show you the little chateau in which your Toutebelle 
will reside with me, She may keep an ass upon these net- 
tles and thistles to ride about on. This rustic roof will 
shelter her from the weather; she will drink this water, 
and eat some of the frogs that fatten in it; and she will 
have me day and night beside her—handsome, gay, and 
gallant, as you see me—for I should be very sorry if her 
shadow followed her closer than I.” 

The unfortunate Queen dropped insensible to the ground, 
without being able to utter a word in reply ; but while in 
this state she was transported to the palace, and placed in 
her own bed. 

When the Queen awoke, she thought it all a dream. 
Finding herself in her palace, amidst her ladies, and her 
daughter by her side, there was little to show that she had 
been in the Desert, that she had encountered such great 
dangers, and that the Dwarf had saved and preserved her 
from them on so hard a condition as the gift to him of 
Toutebelle, 

In her anxiety, she fell into a melancholy, so that she 
could scarcely speak, eat, or sleep. The Princess, who 
loved her mother with all her heart, was very uneasy. 
She implored her frequently to say what was the matter ; 
but the Queen evaded answering. 

Toutebelle, unable to control her anxiety, resolved to 
seek the Fairy of the Desert. She took care to knead the 
cake herself, to appease the fury of the lions, and pretend- 


You may 


| ing to go to bed early one evening, went out by a back 


staircase, her face covered, and all alone took the road to 
the grotto in which the Fairy resided. 

sut on arriving at the orange-tree, she was seized with 
an irresistible desire to gather some fruit. She set her 
basket upon the ground and plucked some oranges, which 
she ate. When she looked again for her basket and cake, 
they had disappeared. Suddenly she sees beside her the 
frightful little Dwarf. 

** What ails you, fair maid ? 
for ?” said he, 

**Alas! who would not weep ?” replied she; ‘*1 have 
lost my basket and cake necessary to insure my arrival at 
the abode of the Desert Fairy.” 

**Ah! and what would you with her, fair maid ?” said 
the little monkey. ‘I am her kinsman, her friend, and 
at least as clever as she is.” 

‘*The Queen, my mother,” replied the Princess, * has 
lately fallen into an alarming despondency, which causes 
me to tremble for her life. I fancy I am, perhaps, the 
cause of it; for she wishes me to marry, and I confess to 
you that I have not yet seen any one I think worthy of 
me. It is for this reason I would consult the Fairy.” 

*“Don’t give yourself that trouble, Princess,” said the 


What are you weeping 


THE YELLOW DWARF. 


Dwarf ; ‘‘I am better fitted than she to enlighten you on 
such subjects. The Queen, your mother, is sorry that she 
has promised you in marriage.” 

“The Queen promised me !” cried the Princess, ‘Oh, 
you must be mistaken. She would have told me, and I 
am too much interested in the matter for her to engage me 
without my previous consent.” 

“ Beautiful Princess,” said the Dwarf, suddenly flinging 
himself at her feet, ‘‘I flatter myself that her choice will 
aot displease you, when I inform you, that it is Iwhoam 
destined to enjoy such happiness.” 

““My mother would have you for her son-in-law !” ex- 
claimed Toutebelle, recoiling ; ‘‘was there ever any mad- 
ness like yours ?” 

“T care very little about the honor,” said the Dwarf, 
angrily. ‘‘ Here come the lions; in three bites they will 
avenge me for your unjust disdain.” 

At the same moment the poor Princess heard the roars 
of the monsters, 

‘What will become of me?” she cried; ‘‘must I end 
my young days thus ?” 

The wicked Dwarf looked at her, and laughed contempt- 
nously. 

‘“‘For mercy’s sake, be not angry,’ said the Princess, 
clasping her hands; ‘*I would rather murry all the dwarfs 
in the universe than perish in so frightful a manner.” 

“‘Look at me well, Princess, before you give me your 
word,” replied he, 

“TI have looked at you more than enough,” said she, 
“The lions are approaching ; my terror increases; sftve 
me! save me! or I shall die of fright !” 

She had scarcely uttered these words before she fainted, 
and on recovering from her swoon found herself in her 
own bed, and a little ring, made of a single red hair, which 
fitted her finger closely. 

The Princess fell into a melancholy, which surprised 
and pained the whole Court. Her mother was more 
alarmed than anybody ; but the Princess persisted in con- 
sealing from her the adventure: 

At length the grandees of the kingdom, impatient to see 
the Princess married, petitioned the Queen to choose a 
husband for her daughter as soon as possible, She an- 
swered them that she desired nothing better ; but that her 
daughter evinced so much repugnance to marriage that 
she advised them to go and talk to the Princess herself, 

Toutebelle saw no better way of getting out of the di- 
lemma than by marrying some great King, with whom the 
tittle monkey would not dare to contend. She therefore 
returned answer that she consented to marry the King of 
the Gold Mines, a very powerful and handsome prince, 
who had loved her passionately for several years, 

Everything was prepared for the celebration of one of 
the grandest entertainments that had ever been given in 
the universe, The King of the Gold Mines sent home for 
gach prodigious sums of money that the sea was entirely 
eovered with the ships; and thus upon the eve of happi- 
ness, he never left the side of his charming Princess, 

She discovered in him so much merit, so much sense, 
such deep and delicate feeling—in short, so fine a mind 
in so perfect a body, that she began to return in some de- 
giee his affection. 

At length the day so long wished for arrived, Every- 
tuing being ready for the marriage of Tontebelle, the 
trumpets and musical instruments announced throughout 
the city the commencement of this grand festivity. The 
streets were strewed with flowers; the people flocked in 
crowds to the great square in front of the palace. The 
Queen, in a state of rapture, had scarcely gone to bed be- 
fore she got up again, long before daybreak, to give the 
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requisite orders and to select the jewels which the Prin- 
cess was to wear. She was all diamonds, down to her very 
shoes, which were made of them, 

The Queen and Princess were advancing to meet the 
King and proceed with him to the altar, when they saw 
entering a Jong gallery through which they were passing, 
two large turkey-cocks, drawing a very clumsy box. Be 
hind them came a tall old woman, whose great age was 
as remarkable as her extreme ugliness, She leaned on & 
crutch, She wore a black taffety ruff, a red velvet haod, 
and a farthingale all in tatters, She took three turns round 
the gallery with her turkey-cocks before she spoke, then 
brandishing her cratch, she cried : 

‘*Ho, ho, Queen! Ho, ho, Princess! Do you fancy 
you can break with impunity your promises to my friend 
the Yellow Dwarf? I am the Fairy of the Desert! But 
for him and his orange-tree, know you not that my great 
lions would have devoured ye? We do not put up with 
such insults in Fairy Land. Consider quickly what you 
are about to do; for I swear by my coif that you shall 
marry him, or I will burn my crutch.” 

‘*Ah, Princess!” exclaimed the Queen, bursting into 
tears, ‘‘ what do I hear !—what promise have you made ?” 

‘*Ah, mother,” cried Toutebelle, sorrowfully, ‘* what 
promise have you yourself inade ?” 

The King of the Gold Mines, enraged at this interrup- 
tion, and the attempt of the wicked old woman to oppose 
his marriage, advanced upon her, sword in hand, and 
placing the point to her throat, cried : 

**Quit this palace for ever, or with thy life thou shalt 
atone for thy malice !” 

He had scarcely pronounced these words when the lid 
of the box flew up with a terrific noise as far as the ceil- 
ing, and out of it issued the Yellow Dwarf, mounted ona 
large Spanish cat. He placed himself between the Fairy 
of the Desert and the King of the Gold Mines. 

‘Rash youth !” said he to the latter, ‘“think not of aa- 
saulting this illustrious Fairy ; ’tis with me alone thou 
hast to do! I am thy rival, thy enemy; the faithless 
Princess who would give thee her hand has plighted her 
troth to me, and received mine. Look, if she have not on 
her finger a ring of my hair. Try to remove it, and thou 
wilt learn by that little exertion that thy power is inferior 
to mine,” 

‘Miserable monster,” said the King to him, ‘ hast thon 
really the audacity to declare thyself the lover of this di- 
vine Princess, and to pretend to the possession of so glo 
rious a treasure ?, Know that thon art a monkey, whose 
hideous figure is painful to the sight, and that I had ere 
this dispatched thee, hadst thou been worthy of dying by 
my hand.” 

The Yellow Dwarf, stung to the very quick, struck his 
spurs into the sides of his cat, who set up a terrific squall- 
ing, and flying hither and thither, frightened everybody 
but the brave King, who pressed the Dwarf so closely that 
he drew a large cutlass with which he was armed, and de 
fying the King to single combat, descended into the court- 
yard of the palace, amidst an extraordinary uproar. The 
enraged King followed him with rapid strides. 

Scarcely had they confrontel each other, the whole 
court being in the balconies to witness the combat, when 
the sun became suddenly as red as blood, and it grew so 
dark that they coull seareely see themselves. It thun- 
dered and lightened as if there was to be an end of the 
world, and the two turkey-cocks appeared at the side of 
the Yellow Dwarf like two giants, taller than mountains, 
casting out flames from their mouths and eyes in such 
abundance that each looked likea fiery furnace. All these 
horrors were unable to shake the magnanimous lLeart of 
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the young King. The iatrepidity evinced by his every 
look and action reassured all who were interested in his 
preservation, and perhaps somewhat embarrassel the Yel- 
low Dwarf; but his courage failed when he saw the Fairy 
of the Desert rush upon his dear Princess, and strike her | 
so fierce a blow that she fell into the Queen’s arms, bathed 
in her own blood. The King’s courage at that sight aban- 
doned him altogether. He ran to rescue the Princess, or 
perish with her; but the Yellow Dwarf leaped into the 
baleony, snatched the Princess from the arms of the Queen, 


and then jumping on the roof of the palace, disappeared. 

The King, motionless with astonishment, was gazing in 
utter despair on this extraordinary adventure, which un- 
fortunately he had {no 
power to prevent, when, 
to complete his misery, 
he felt his eyesight fail 
him, and that by some 
irresistible power he was 
hurried through the vast 
expanse of air. 

The wicked Fairy of 
the Desert, who came 
to assist the Yellow 
Dwarf, no sooner set 
her eyes upon the King 
of the Gold Mines, than 
her heart was touched 
by the charms of that 
young Prince. She bore 
him off to a frightful 
cavern, where she load- 
ed him with chains 
which she had fastened 
to a rock. She hoped 
that the fear of death 
would make him forget 
Toutebelle, and induce 
him to do whatever she 
desired. 

As soon as they had 
arrived there, she re- 
stored his sight. Assum- 
ing by fairy art the 
greatest graces and 
charms, she appeared 
before him like a lovely 
nymph. 

‘* What doI behold ?” 
she cried, ‘Can it be 
you, charming Prince ? 
What misfortune has 
befallen you, and driven 
you to languish in this 
miserable abode ?” 

The King, deceived by her appearance, replied : 

** Alas, fair nymph, I know not the object of the infernal | 
Fairy who brought me hither ; for, although she deprived 
me of sight when she bore me off, and has not appeared to 
me since, I know from the tone of her voice that it was 
the Fairy of the Desert.” 

** Ah, my lord,” exclaimed the false nymph, “if you 
are in the power of that woman, you will not escape witb- | 
out marrying ber.” 

But he caught sight of the nymph’s feet, which were 
like those of a griffin. The King pretended not to notice | 
it, and continuing to talk to her as in perfect confidence : 

**T do not,” said he, ‘‘entertain any dislike to the Fairy 
of the Desert, but I cannot endure that she should protect 
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| granted her captive. 
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the Yellow Dwarf, and keep me in chains like a criminal, 
What have I done to offend her? If the Fairy restores 
me to liberty, I feel that gratitude will induce me to love 
no one but her.” 

“Do you say that sincerely ?” asked the deceived 
nymph. 

**Doubt it not,” replied the King’; “I am unacquainted 
with the art of dissimulation.” 

The Fairy of the Desert, deceived by these words, re- 
solved to transport the King to a spot which was as beau- 
tiful as the cavern he now inhabited was horrible. 

But what was the Prince’s emotion, whilst thus travel- 
ing through the boundless regions of air, at beholding his 
dear Princess in a castle 
of steel. She was re- 
clining in a bower be- 
side a stream. One of 
her hands was beneath 
her head, and with the 
other she appeared to 
be wiping away her 
tears, As she lifted her 
eyes toward heaven, 
imploring its aid, she 
saw the King pass by 
with the Fairy of the 
Desert. 

** How !” she exclaim- 
ed; “I learn by this 
extraordinary way the 
infidelity of the King? 
He has supposed that 
once out of sight, he 
was absolved from all 
the vows that he has 
made me! But who is 
this formidable rival, 
whose fatal beauty svr- 
passes mine ?” 

The King, who had 
his reasons for saying 
sweet things to the old 
Fairy, was not sparing 
of them, and by degrees 
obtained permission to 
take a daily walk by the 
seaside. She had, by 
the exercise of her art, 
rendered that coast 80 
dangerous, that no pi- 
lots were sufficiently 
adventurous to ap- 
proach it—so that she 
had nothing to fear 
from the favor sho had 
It was, however, some comfort to 
him to indulge in solitary musings, uninterrupted by the 
presence of his wicked jailer. 

After having strolled for some time on the sands, he 
stooped and wrote Toutebelle’s name on the sand. As he 
finished writing, a voice attracted all his attention, and, as 
he looked rapidly around him, he saw a female of ex- 
traordinary beauty, whose body to the waist was covered 
only by her long hair, which, gently agitated by the breeze, 
floated upon the water. She held a looking-glass in one 
hand, and a comb in the other. Her form terminated in a 
long fish’s tail, furnished with fins. 

As soon as she was near enough to speak, she said : 

‘I know the sad state to which you are reduced by the 
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loss of your Princess, and by the extravagant passion 
which the Fairy of the Desert entertains for you. If you 
are willing, I will convey you from this fatal spot, where 
you may otherwise languish for more than thirty years 
longer.” ‘ 
The King knew not how to reply to this proposal—not 
that he wanted any temptation to escape from captivity, 
but that he feared the Fairy of the Desert had taken this 


form to deceive him. 1 | 
But she immediately cut some sea-rushes, and making a | 


large bundle of them, blew three times upon them, and 
said : 

‘*Sea-rushes, my friends, I order you to lie stretched 
on the sand, without motion, until the Fairy of the Desert 
comes to take you away.” 


The rushes became covered with skin, and so like the | 


King of the Gold Mines, that he had never seen so aston- 
ishing a transformation, They were dressed in clothes 
exactly resembling his, and the countenance was pale and 
wasted, as if he had been drowned. 

The friendly Siren then made the King seat himself 
upon her tail, and thus they plowed the sea together. 

They arrived at the Steel Castle, The side that faced 
the sea was the only part of it that the Yellow Dwarf had 


not fortified with those formidable walls which burned | 


everybody who approached them. 

**IT know well enough,” said the Siren to the King, 
“‘that Toutebelle is beside the same fountain that you saw 
her seated near when you passed over the castle gardens ; 
but as you will have some enemies to contend with before 
you can approach her, here is a sword, armed with which 
you may dare any encounter, and brave the greatest dan- 
gers ; but beware that you never let it fall, If you need 
my assistance to convey you and your dear Princess any 


~ 
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“further, I will not fail you ; for the Queen, her mother, is 
my best friend, and it was for her sake that I came to 
seek you.” = 

So saying, she presented the King with a sword, made 
of a single diamond. 

The King, unable to express his gratitude to the Siren, 
implored her to supply his deficiency by imagining all 
that an honest heart was capable of feeling. 

When the Fairy of the Desert found her lover did not 
return; she hastened in search of him, When she discov- 


| ered his fictitious body, she threw herself on it; she 
| wept, and she howled. After this, she invoked the pres- 


ence of eleven of her sister fairies, and requested them to 
aid her in the construction of a superb mausoleum, in 
which she might deposit the remains of the young hero. 
Meanwhile the King, guided by his love, strode on 
rapidly, narrowly examining every part of, the castle in 
hoves of discovering his adorable Princess. Four terrible 
sphinxes surrounded him, and, flying on him with their 
sharp talons, would quickly have torn him in pieces, if 
the diamond sword had not proved useful. He had 
scarcely flashed it in the eyes of these monsters before 
they fell powerless at his feet. He dealt each of them its 
death-blow ; then advancing again, he encountered six 
dragons, covered with scales, harder to pierce than iron. 
Alarming as was this adventure, his courage remained un- 
shaken, and making good use of his sword, there was not 
one that he did not cut in half at a blow. He was in 
hopes he had surmounted the greatest obstacles, when a 
most embarrassing one presented itself. Twenty-four beau- 
tiful nymphs advanced to meet him with long garlands of 
flowers, which they stretched across his path to impede 
his progress. ‘‘ Whither would you go, sire ?” said they. 
** Would you stain your victorious hands with the blood: 
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of twenty-four innocent maidens, who have never done 
anything todisplease you ?” The King at this sight stood 
amazed and irresolute. But he heard a voice which in- 
stantly determined him. ‘Strike, strike !” said this voice, 
“or thy Princess is lost to thee for ever !” 

At these words, without reply to the nymphs, he rushed 
pon them, broke through their garlands, attacked them 
zithout mercy, and scattered them in a moment. This 
was the last obstacle he had toencounter. He entered the 
grove in which he had previously seen Toutebelle. She 
was seated beside the fountain, pale and suffering. He 
accosted her tremblingly. He would have thrown himself 
at her feet, but she fled from him as hastily and indig- 
nantly as if he had been the Yellow Dwarf. 

**Condemn me not uvheard,” said he; **I am neither 
faithless nor guilty of any intentional wrong.” 

“Ah, cruel Prince!” she exclaimed, “1 saw you sail 
through the air with a lady of extraordinary beauty ; was 
it, despite yourself you made that voyage ?” 

“Yes, Princess,” replied he, ‘‘it was despite myself; 
the wicked Fairy of the Desert wafted me in a car to one 
of the ends of the world, where I should still have lan- 


guished in captivity, but for the assistance of a beneficent | 


I come, my Princess, to | ; 
| many of his bones were found broken. 


siren who brought me hither. 
snatch you from the power of him who holds you a pris- 
oner. 


fall the formidable sword. 

The Yellow Dwarf, who had Jain hidden beneath the 
leaves of a lettuce, no sooner saw it out of the King’s 
hands, than, being awaro of its power, he sprang upon and 
seized it, 

The Princess uttered a terrible shriek at the sight of the 


dwarf ; but her anguish only exasperated the little mon- | 


ster ; with two cabalistic words he conjured up two giants, 
who loaded the King with chains and fetters, 

** Now,” said tle Dwarf, ‘‘ Iam master of my rival’s fate ; 
but I will spare his life, and give him liberty to leave this 
place, provided you consent to marry me immediately.” 

**Oh, let me rather die a thousand deaths!” exc! 
the King. 

** You die !—alas, my lord !” said the Princess ; 
can be more terrible to me than such a calamity ?” 

*©You becoming the victim of this monster,” replied the 
King; “can any horror exceed that ?” 

* Let us die together, then,” continued she. 

** Nay, Princess,” rejoined the King, ‘grant me the 
consolation of dying for you.” 

** Sooner than that,” said the Princess to the Dwarf, ‘‘I 
consent to your wishes.” 

“Before my eyes !” exclaimed the King. 
eyes will you make him your husband ? 
life will be hateful to me!” 

*“*No,” said the Yellow Dwarf. ‘You shall not sea me 
become her husband—a beloved rival is too dangerous to 
ve endured !” 

With these words, despite the tears and shrieks of Toute- 
belle, he stabbed the King to the heart, and Jaid him dead 
at his feet. The Princess, unable to survive her lover, 
tell upon his body, and her spirit quickly fled to join his. 

The friendly siren, overwhelmed with grief at so creat 
& misfortune, could obtain no other favor from Fate than 
the permission to change the two lovers into palm-trees, 


laimed 


** what 


** Before my 
Cruel Princess ! 


To Know how to listen is a great art 
to gain instruction from every one, 


; it is to know how 


really appalling. 


Do not reject the aid of the most faithful of lovers !” | 
He flung himself at her feet and caught the skirt of her | 


gown to detain her, but in so doing he unfortunately let | 
| The buffalo had, however, finished ; for after the destruo- 
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RUFFALO ATTACKING A HORSE. 


Tur ferocity of a buffalo when thoroughly aroused is 
Professor Thunberg, when he was tray: 
eling in Caffraria, Cape of Good Hope, Africa, witnessed 
a scene which he says left a profound impression upon 
him, accustomed as he was to adventure, 

He and his companions had just entered a wood, when 
they discovered a large old mile buffalo, lying quite alone, 
in a spot that for the space of a few square yards was free 
from bushes. The animal no sooner saw the guide, who 
went first, than, with a terrible roar, he rushed upon him, 
The fellow turned his horse short round behind a large 
tree, and the buffalo rushed forward to the next man, and 
gored his horse so dreadfully in the belly that it died soon 
after. These two climbed into trees, and the furious an- 
imal made his way toward the rest, of whom the professor 
Was one, who were approaching, but at some distance. A 
horse without a rider was in the front; as soon as the buf- 
falo saw him he became more outrageous than before, and 
attacked him with such tury, that he not only drove his 
horns into the horse’s br-ast, but even out again through 
the very saddle. The horse was thrown to the ground 
with such excessive violence that he instantly died, and 
Just at this mo- 
ment the professor happened to come up, but, from the 
narrowness of the path, having no room to turn round, he 
was glad to abandon his horse and take refuge in a tree 


tion of the second horse he turned suddenly round and 


galloped away. 


UNNING sipliabenn AN ACTRESS. 


> the stage of one of the how York 
¢ theatres a brilliant and beautifr! 
{ actress, Her name was Ewily 
Mountjoy. Her age could not have 
exceeded eighteen or twenty years, 
though she locked much younger. 
Slight in stature, her face, with its 
splendid dark faultless oval 
and perfect mouth, set all the world 
‘ of fashion raving. 

To read descriptions of her in the 
daily papers, one might have thought 
her an angel of grace and beauty. 

Her personal appearance, her 

J charming manners, her graceful and 
lifelike impersonations, were spoken of, written about, 
and raved over, till people who had no interest whatever 
in theatrical amusement felt called upon to go and see if 
the charming Emily appeared all that she was repre- 
sented to be. 

Among her most ardent admirers was a young man, by 


eyes, 


| name Walter De Haas, the son of a wealthy, retired judge, 


and the representative of an old aristocratic family, whose 
ancestors, if they did not come over in the Mayflower, en- 
joyed great and distinguished advantages in the Old 
World. He was practicing law, and was considered to be 
possessed of shining ability. He had long supposed himself 
willing to marry a young lady of large fortune and varied 
accomplishments, one of the belles of the great metropo- 
lis, to whom he had been for some years engaged, 

Miss Hattie Fulsom was the daughtor of one of the old- 
est and wealthiest merchants of New York. She was # 
very handsome girl, though, artistically considered, more 
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like a perfect and beautiful statue than a veritable woman 
of flesh and bleod. Since their earliest childhood, it had 
been understood that they were intended for each other, 
and until the hour he first saw Emily Mountjoy, young 
De Haas had considered himself the most fortunate man 
in the world. He thought he loved Hattie. Her style 
suited him, and she was always pleased to see him, though 
there certainly was not much warmth in her manner 
toward him. 

All this was now changed, however. Her stately beauty 
palled upon him. Night after night found him at the 
theatre, watching the wonderful acting of the new favorite. 
How innocent, how pure she looked ! how near to nature 
was the low, exquisite langh—the pictured passion—the 
tender sigh ! 

De Haas was enchanted. How to see her nearer—to 
speak with her? They said she was most jealously 
guarded by her father, who was also the manager of the 
theatre—that he intercepted all dillet-doux, looked carefully 
through all her bouquets, never allowed any one to speak 
with her behind the scencs, What could De Haas do but 
express his devotion in his countenance ? This he did so 
effectually, that in a little time she began to look for him. 
Now and then he fancied that her eyes sought his box, 2s 
they did. There was nothing brazen in her appearance, 
however ; her manner was always modest, reticent, full 
of womanly delicacy. 

It began to be noticed by his friends that De Haas was 
becoming moody and irritable in general society. His 
constant presence at the theatre was also observed, and he 
could not see that people were laughing at him—lovers are 
so blind! Could he but have signified his preference in 


some way—by giving a hint of his feelings! He some- 


times threw her flowers—choice little bouquets for which 
he paid fabulous sums, but he never was consoled by see- 
ing that she wore one of them. 

Meantime the day for his marriage was drawing near— 
what conld be done ? He began to think of it with horror. 
Before him was for ever that glorious face, its innocent 
syes looking pleadingly into his. He scarcely paid his 
future wife decent attention, and she as a matter of course 
grew colder and colder. Her color failed ; she seemed at 
times very wretched. Only in society was she the proud, 
beautiful, some said gifted, Miss Fulsom. She possessed 
a voice equaled even by few of the best singers. 

Professor Bury had been her music-master for years. 
A distinguished-looking man was the professor—tall, dark, 
slender, with abundance of silky whiskers, and an excep- 
tional mustache. He had fought with the world fora place, 
and conquered. No one was quite the thing, among the best 
musical people, who could not secure the services of Pro- 
fessor Bury. His prices were fabulous, and many fine 
ladies would have given hundreds of dollars a year merely 
to have the privilege of saying that they studied under 
his instruction. 

So the professor had become famous, and was rapidly 
becoming a rich man. The fairest girls in the city smiled 
on him—it was a wonder his head was not turned. He 
loved, this paragon of professors ; and he was constant, 
though at times half despairing, and heaven only could 
tell whether he should ever marry the object of his lova 

One day, De Haas had been to call on Hattie Fulsom, 
and found her with traces of tears in her eyes. This was 
& new experience, and smote his heart with compassion. 

She was murmuring in secret over his coldness—she, the 
stately beauty. It was most cruel in him to treat her so ; 
yet what could he do? How could he nerve himself to 
say to her that he did not love her? No, he must go on 
to the bitter end—marry her, and strive after that to do 


his duty, and forget the girl, the sight of whom set «ll his 
pulses throbbing. 

“Is there anything I can do for you down-town, Hat- 
tie ?” he asked, as he lingered by the door, pitying her. 

“*Tf you would be so kind as to call at Demson’s nusic- 
store, and leave a note from mo for Professor Bury,” she 
said. ‘*You will be sure not to see him at this time, | 
think, I wish to dispense with the day’s lesson. I am 
not well.” 

“T will do the errand with pleasure,” he responded, in 
a tenderer voice than she had heard for months, ‘“ And, 
Hattie, take care of yourself ; it is only a little while now, 
and then I shall care for you.” 

She smiled, but when the door was closed, flew up to 
her room, and threw herself down like one in the frenzy of 
despair. 

‘Oh, that hateful, dreadful marriage!’ she moaned ; 
‘and he so cold, and Iso wretched ! What shall I do ? 
Papa is so happy—so fond of Walter, I cannot tell dim 
what I am suffering! No, no; he would never hear of it 
—never! but I cannot sacrifice my happiness and his, 
Oh, Philip, dear Philip ! and your heart would be broken, 
too! God help me, for I know not what to do !” 

While Hattie, distractedly walking to and fro, made her- 
self as miserable as she could well be, Walter De Haas 
proceeded quickly to Demson’s with the pink, sweet- 
scented billet in his hand. He inquired for Professor 
Bury, and, with a nod of his head, the clerk intimated that 
the great teacher was present, and Walter found him 
seated atasuperb grand piano; and standing near, one 
delicately gloved hand resting on the framo of the instru- 
ment, was Emily Mountjoy, who was talking with the 
professor. 

‘*Then you think this piano the better one ?” she said, 
in her peculiarly musical voice. 

Just then she looked up and met De Haas’s gaze, in 
which he could ill conceal the passion he cherished. '[he 
blood crimsoned her cheeks, for she recognized him, and 
her beautiful eyes fell beneath his glance. 

The professor, as he took the note, seemed suddenly 
self-conscious and awkward as he drew on one side to read 
it. De Haas felt that now or never was his opportunity. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘ for tho liberty I take in speak- 
ing to you. Ihave seen you often, and permit me to say 
how much pleasure this meeting gives me.” 

She looked up again, this time with a smile. It was 
very unusual for her to speak or-be spoken to by a gentle- 
man, she was generally so strictly guarded; and this one, 
who followed her so indefatigably, was so handsome, so 
high-bred, so earnest, that his voice even trembled. She 
had noticed him always, and thought of him often, 

‘“‘T have seen you at the theatre,” she said, ‘simply ; ‘I 
have very few acquaintancés.”’ 

‘“*And may not I be added to the list ?” he asked, 
eagerly. ‘I will promise not to trouble you—I only wish 
to feel assured that you are willing to count me one of 
your friends ;” and he laid particular emphasis upon the 
last word. 

‘*Oh, thank yous you are very kind,” she said, with a 
glance of her beautiful eyes that nearly turned Walter's 
head; ** but ”—and a look that was almost terror chased 
the color from her face—‘‘ please not to notice me; papa 
is coming.” 

Her words, her manner, her glance, revealed the subjec 
tion in which she was constantly kept, De Haas rapidly 
moved in another direction, but so that he could still see 
the manager, who looked equal to taking the part of the 
most desperate villain in a tragedy. 

‘Well, Em,” he said, in curt tones, ‘‘what have you 
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decided upon? I'm in a confounded hurry—didn’t mean 
to stay away so long, but I was beset by a deuced bore of 
a reporter. You made a hit, my dear, in ‘ Beatrice ’—a 
decided hit. Well, how do you like this piano—what does 
Bury say? This is the one I chose, isn’t it? Yes, and 
the professor thinks it as good as the higher-priced one. 
Well, I'll take it—come along ;” and the girl followed her 
father, not without receiving one passionate glance from 
De Haas, as she went by him. 

“‘T care not if she is an actress,” he muttered; ‘‘she 
has one of the sweetest, purest faces lever saw. If I go 
on I shall love 
the girl to dis- 
traction, and 
here I am, 
bound hand 
and foot. I 
never wronged 
@ woman in 
my life, and I 
never will; 
but I love that 
girl—can I 
give up every- 
thing for 
her ?” 

Meantime 
Prof. Bury 
had read the 
note, folded it 
again with 
trembling 
fingers, and 
placed it away 
in his waist- 
coat - pocket. 
He, too, as he 
passed out of 
the store, car- 
ried a. per- 
pléxed coun- 
tenance, De 
Haas followed 
him for some 
distance, and 
then, as he 
had reached 
his home, he 
went in, and 
turned to go 
to his own 
room, when 
he heard his 
name called. 
It was the 
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not my manner of doing things. He tells me that his 
daughter seems of late very moody and unhappy, and 
fears that certain ruamors——” 

‘*Go on, sir,” said his son, his face flushing guiltily. 

“Certain rumors,” continued the old judge, ‘‘ may have 
reached her ears. You are not in the habit of spending 
your eveniogs with her ?” 

‘* Not all of them, certainly, sir,” was the response, 

“Very few of them,” responded his father, sternly. 
‘*Perhaps the conviction that you are to spend them all 
with her by-and-by may govern your presentinclination, | 
hope it is not 
true that you 
are running 
after a girl of 
low charac- 
ter—a——” 

** Fa ther |” 
exclaimed 
Walter, his 
brow flushing, 
his usually 
pale cheeks 
turning crim- 
son. 

** Well, well, 
I meant no 
offense, only 
you know 
how I detest 
and abhor 
everything of 
that sort. I 
believe I could 
find room in 
my heart for 
the lowliest 
woman you 
might bring 
to my house 
as your wife, 
but to know 
that you were 
acting dis- 
honorably _to- 
ward any per- 
son would be 
a shame to me 
that I could 
not survive. 
You have been 
engaged for 
years to Hat- 
tie, and I love 
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judge, his 
father, who 
stood just 
within the door of the library. ‘I have something to 
say to you, Walter,” he began, speaking in his slightly 
pompous manner, 

“Pray go on ; I am all attention,” was the response, 

** You will please be seated,” said his father, motioning 
him toward one of the heavy crimson chairs, at the same 
time taking one himself. ‘I think it right to tell you 
that Mr. Fulsom has been here to-day.” 

*T'o complain of me !” said Walter, impulsively. 

“Well, since you put it in that way,” said his father, 
slowly, “‘yes—though I did not mean to be abrupt ; it is 
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her as if she 
were a child 
of my own. 
You must 
know that to hear your name associated with that of an 
actress is sufficient to distress a girl cf her character. IfI 
were you I would not go to the theatre quite so often.” 

“*T really don’t think Hattie cares,” said the young man ; 
“if she does, she knows wonderfully well how to conceal 
her feelings. And you are aware, sir, that the match is a 
made one. Before ever we were old enough to know the 
meaning of the word ‘‘love,” our names were always 
coupled together, and we have been thrown in each other's 
way as much as possible ever since.” 

“Good heaven! Walter, don’t you love her ?” asked 
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BUNNING AFTER AN ACTRESS. —“‘‘I NEED NOT SAY HOW DELIGHTED I WAS WITH YOUR “ JULIET’ LAST NIGHT,’ HE SAID, MN A LOW 
VOICE, HIS EYES KINDLING AS THEY MET HER GLANCB,’’— SEE PAGE 494, 


the judge, speaking with strong excitement ; ‘‘don’t you 
love the poor girl ?” 

Walter was silent for & moment, during which the 
muscles of his face worked, and the flush faded out of his 
cheeks, Then he said: 

“T had rather say nothing about it just now, father.” 

“But your honor, boy—remember that is pledged. 
Why, Fulsom has got the wedding-cards all printed, and 
she, I suppose, has nearly finished all her preparations. 
What's to be done ?—what’s to be done ?” 

** This is to be done, father : We shall be married at the 
appointed time,” said Walter, quietly, though he was very 
pale as he spoke, 

“But she, poor child !—what a bitter disappointment it 
would be did she know the truth! She adores you” —~ 
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**T shall try to make her happy,” said Walter, with » 
faint smile, 

**You can’t help loving her,” said the judge, impulsively, 
‘Why, she’s the most beautiful girl I know.” 

“Very lovely, certainly, very proper and very cold; 
bat then, no doubt we shall get on together.” 

‘My son,” said the judge, stopping short and fixing his 
keen blue eyes on Walter’s face, ‘‘ why did you not make 
this revelation in time ?” 

‘* What revelation, sir ?” asked the young man. 

‘**Certainly you have said, or I have understood, tLat 
you do not love her.” 

“T have not said it in so many words ; and f dare say 
when we are married she will be very different, At pres- 
ent I think—I think we are both changed.” 
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“Not she, Walter. I would not like to repeat to you 
the strong terms in which Mr. Fulsom spoke of the mut- 
ter. I teil you Hattie’s breaking her heart because she 
fancies you are changed.” 

Walter recalled her manner of the morning. Certainly 
she had been shedding tears, and could they have been 
for him? His heart softened toward her. Perhaps he 
had been mistaken, and the seeming coldness was the re- 
sult of some rumor she had heard, or fancy she had taken, 
that he did not love her. 

‘She shall not break her heart, if Ican help it,” he said, 
with another smile. ‘I'll sce her this evening, and make 
it all right.” 


He did call that night, but Miss Hattie was not to be | 


seen. She had complained of headache, the housekeeper 
said, and retired early. 

Having nothing else to do, Walter went to the theatre. 
Never had little Emily been so captivating in any réle be- 
fore. Poor Walter sat and gazed, supremely happy when 
once or twice she turned her smiling face toward him. 

‘** Heaven help me !” he said to himself ; ‘*I am getting 
deeper and deeper in. Life seems nothing worth to me 
away from that child; and yet, what do I know about her ?” 

Somebody touched him on the shoulder. It was Hugh 
Orcut, one of his friends. 

‘*Suppose you spare me one glance, De Haas ?” Hugh 
asked, lightly, seating himself beside him ; ‘‘or have you 
eyes only for Juliet? Well, I confess I am taken that way 
myself sometimes, She’s a bewitching little creature. 
Have you ever tried to see her ?” 

**No,” said Walter, moodily. 

‘‘You had better not. I did once, andI can tell you 
her dragon of a father made me beat the hastiest retreat I 
ever heard of. Do you know, they say he is killing the 
child by inches ?” 

** How ?” 

Walter turned round, unwontedly interested, 

‘Why, training her just as one would a prize-fighter, 
only he don’t give her so mach air. He evidently intends 
to make his fortune with her. She is very besutiful—no 
sham about it, either—never paints, or very seldom. He 
keeps her at it seven or eight hours a day, right straight 
on. She never is allowed to go out by herself, and accord- 
ing to all accounts he is a cruel tyrant.” 

** And how old is the girl ?” 

‘*Old enough to have her own way, if she did but know 
it. She is nineteen, though she looks only sixteen, That 
man has no right to coerce her and make her an unhappy 
drudge.” 

‘“‘T should think not,” said Walter, his passion increas- 
ing tenfold as he listened to the mun beside him, 

“By Jove!” was the next exciamution, ‘if I was rich 
I'd run off with her.” 

“That is, supposing she wouid go with you,” sail De 
Haas, his face flushing. 


5 
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‘*Oh, she’d go fast enough—run away with anybody, I | 


gruess, to get out of srch a life. You needn’t glance at me 
that way—fact is, she don’t like the stage.” 

** Who told you so ?” 

** Williams, the old man of the company, and a deuced 
fine actor, too. She is sometimes allowed to go out with 
him.” 


‘‘T used to know Williams well,” said Walter, ‘‘ when I | 


was a boy.” 

“Nice old fellow, Williams—cverybody respects him. 
Well, good-night. I see you have no eyes but for the 
pretty Emily. I wish you success,” and he went laughing 
out of the box. 
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Walter, finding that his box on the second 
tier had not been taken, lounged in there, as he had been 


in the theatre. 


accustomed to do at night. He had scarcely seated him. 


| self when the door opened, old Williams appeared, and, 


oh, joy ! at his side was Emily. 

Tie man drew back at sight of Walter. 

‘Pray, do not go, Mr. Williams,” said De Haas, “I 
generally sit here, but if you wish to oceupy the box with 
your party I will go. I’ve no special right here to-day," 

**On, keep your seat. I have only a young lady with 
me. You seem to knowme. I have not the pleasure of 
remembering your name,” 

** Walter De Haas,” 

“What, the son of Judge De Haas? Well, well, I’m 
sure l’m glad to meet you; haven’t seen you for years, 
Emily, this is an old friend of mine. I remember he used 
to be bewitched to get behind the scenes, Miss Mountjoy, 
Mr. De Haas. ‘The little girl wanted to hear Grisi A 
packed house—a brilliant house !” 

Walter said ‘ Yes,” absently, as Emily took her seat 
very much in the shadow of the curtain. He had atten- 
tion only for her. There was a look of weariness in the 
large eyes, a pathetic movement of the lips, that enlisted 
all his sympathy after what he had heard the night before, 
and he was quite sure that she was not happy. It is need- 
less to say that he improved his opportunity, and Emily's 
shy, sweet uature—for, actress though she was, it was 
both—stirred with the first impulses of a genuine affection, 
Williams left the box during the intermission. Walter 
took his place beside her, screened by the curtain and 
facing the stage, 

“‘f need not say how delighted I was with Juliet last 
night,” he said, in a low voice, his eyes kindling as they 
met her glance. 

** Were you ?” she responded, her cheeks glowing, then 
paling. ‘I believe I did as well as usual, but I am very 
tired of the rd/e. Suppose you had practiced it almost 
daily since you were six years old ?” 

“Ts that possible ?” 

** Yes, I was then called the fant prodigy. I belicve 
I took pleasure in it then—but now—well, you hear there 
are some authors who do not like to talk of their books; 
some, even, who never read them after they are in print, 
or care to see them. I feel very much like that with re- 
gard to my impersonations.” 

** Then the life is distasteful to you ?” 

“Since my mother’s death, yes. She died five years 
ago.” 

Her lips quivered, as if the loss had been a recent one. 

“*But you must have a decided genius for it.” 

* Perhaps I have, but I think it was worked out of mo 
long ago. Ah, hear that beautiful singing! That is some 
thing to love, something to be proud of,” she added, with 
shining eyes, I think I should like to have been a singer.” 

‘‘T think you would like to be a sweet, domestic little 
wife, and would play that rdle to perfection,” thought 
Walter to himself, more and more enchanted with her 
grace, beauty and gentleness. 

Subsequent knowledge of her character only deeponed 
his impression of her domestic qualitics—and his love. 

And how did Miss Hattie Fulsom regard her recrcaut 
lover? Suppose we introduce a little home scene here ? 


It was the time Miss Fulsom generally met her music- 


| master, She had closed the inner blinds to shut the sun's 


| glaring rays from the drawing-room interior, opened the 


splendid grand piano, and now fluttered restlessly back 
| and forth, always pausing as she passed it to give a glance 
lin the long panel mirror, to adjust a ribbon or a curl. 


On the following day Grisi sang. The concert was held | Looking in her face, one would have wondered that Walter 
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De Haas could cver pronounce it cold. The cheeks and 


eyes were bright with some beautiful expectation, and the 
whole face looked very different from the tearful, care- 
worn countenance with which she had last met Walter. 

At length came the sound of the door-bell, and in an- 
other moment appeared Professor Bury, with shining 
eyes and eager gesture, Little like pupiland teacher thiey 
met, for she flew toward him with outstretched hand, and 
he, bending down, gave her a lover’s kiss. 

‘‘T have found just the place, darling,” he said, walking 
with her toward the piano, 

“Tam so glad !” she responded. 

“A small cottage, charmingly furnished, which, if you 
like, 1 shall buy just as it stands.” 

“T shall bo sure to like it if it suits you; but it won’t 
do to neglect business, You shall talk while I sing.” 

She seated herself with a laugh at the piano. He stood 
beside her, making little running comments, Presently 
he mentioned De Haas. Miss Fulsom colored violently. 

“Much he cares for me,” sho said, her lip curling. 
“Do you know, I think he will be pleased when he finds 
himself released ? He never loved me; and if he did, do 
you think [ would tolerate him now? No, no; it is only 
papa I care for—poor papa! His heart has been set on 
this marriage for years, and he is very fond of Walter De 
Haas. Nobody will care but poor papa; and sometimes, 
do you know, I have been very near sacrificing everything 
for his sake? I felt so the day I sent you that note,” 

‘But it would be most cruel to yourself, if you do not 
love the man,” said the professor, ‘‘ Please sing that line 
over again, and remember the crescendo, Ah, that is bet- 
ter! How magnificent your voice is to-day! And be- 
sides,” recurring to the former subject, ‘‘De Haas is 
making himself ridiculous and notorious. You don’t want 


people to pity you ?” 
“No, no—of all things,” shuddering. 
one way out of the trouble,” she added; ‘I cannot and 


‘*There’s only 


will not marry him! And yet, poor papa—will he ever 
forgive me? He is an old man now, and I tremble for 
the consequences,” 

The professor moved uneasily. 

‘When he finds that I am well able to support you,” 
he said, ‘and that you could not love De Haas, he will 
be very glad that you did not sacrifice yourself.” 

‘Perhaps ; he is very fond of me ”—the girl passed her 
fingers over the keys—‘t but he is proud, and you know 
everything is in preparation for the wedding. I feel such 
a hypocrite! It would have been best to be frank.” 

‘‘And the consequences—do you realize what they 
would have been ? He would forbid me the house, and 
insist that the marriage should take place immediately —a 
loveless marriage—think of it !” 

Hattie’s hand fell from the ivory keys, and she shud- 
dered from head to foot. 

‘Yes, it would be terrible! He would lock me up, per- 
haps,” she added, with a nervons laugh ; ‘‘ but still——” 

““My darling, let us not talk about what might have 
been, but what must and will be. We have gone too far 
to tarn back, and I know you do not wish it, Ouce in our 
happy home, you will never look with longing to the past, 
Our marriage will be a nine-days’ wonder, and then the 
world will cease to talk. It is a choice between a magni- 
ficent wedding-dress, a splendid marriage, a man whose 
heart is not yours, and one who loves you to distraction— 
one, too, who can afford you as beautiful things as any 
woman could desire. And, by-and-by, you shall give a 
bridal party in your own way. So, now all is settled, we 
Will turn to the lesson.” 

Williams, as the old actor was familiarly called, gave 
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De Haas frequent opportunities of meeting Emily Mount- 
joy. 

“It’s a shame the girl should be cheated out of her hap- 
piness,” he said to Walter one day. ‘She is much too 
sensitive for the stage. I can speak from experience, for 
I have known her for fifteea years; she is one of the 
sweetest, loveliest crestures in the world. Her father will 
kill her, as he did her mother, I fear; she, poor soul, 
slaved herself to death.” 

** What would you advisa mo to do?” asked De Haas. 
‘I love Emily as I never loved a woman beture—I wish to 
win her honorably.” 

** You might go to her father,” said Williams ; “ he will 
bluster and swear, but you must be firm. The girl is 
quite old enough to choose for herself, and he can’t run 
her off just at present, with all the season before him.” 

Walter acted upos his advice. The manger was in his 
own private room, or den, as he called it—a dark, slight, 
sinister-looking man, and, as Walter was annouiced, came 
forward slowly. Walter stated the object of his visit. 

‘Great God! do you know what you ask ?” queried 
Mountjoy, growing white to the lips, ‘ That girl is worth 
ten thousand dollars to me in the next six months,” 

** But you certainly would not stand in the way of your 
child’s happiness! Emily loves me. I am able to give 
her a luxurious home, having a fortune in my own right.” 

**Come, come, you don’t mean that you would marry 
an actress ?” said the manager, with a strange expression. 

“‘T wish to marry Emily Mountjoy,” said Walter, winc- 
ing a little. 

**You are really a very peculiar young gentleman,” re- 
sponded the other, with a half-smile. ‘ But, you see, I 
must look upon this matter in the light of a business 
transaction, If you marry my daughter, understand, you 
take a cool ten thousand out of my pocket. Now, I don't 
feel disposed to lose that money ; in fact, I don’t mean to 
do so.” 

‘In other words, you wish me to reimburse you for the 
loss ?” 

‘It might bear that interpretation,” said the manager, 
coolly, 

‘Or, in plainer language still, you wish to sell your 
daughter to me—sell your own flesh and blood for so 
much money !” said Walter, his voice growing stern, his 
forehead contracting. 

‘*T want to make myself good, call it what you will,” 
was the coarse answer. F 

‘And for how much are you willing to part with Miss 
Mountjoy ?” 

**Oh, as to that, make your own terms; I'll decide 
whether I can accept or no.” 

“She is of age—I’ll run off with her.” ‘ 

“‘Tll make New York too hot to hold you, if you do. 
There'd be a thing or two in the papers you wouldn't like.” 

Walter looked at him steadily, flushing to the roots of 
his hair. 

The man was capable of anything. For a moment 
Walter stood irresolute. 

**T'll tell you what I'll do, Mr. Mountjoy,” he said, after 
a little thought; ‘I will agree to pay you five thousand 
doliars as soon as I am married, if you will give up ell 
claim on Emily. If she wishes to see you, she can call 
where you ure, but you must never recognize her in any 
place, at any time. Provided you are willing to do this, 
and signify it in writing, I will give you my check for 
five thousand dollars, to be paid you the day we are mar- 
ried,” 

**Draw up the papers, sir,” said the manager, scaicely 
able to conceal his delight, ‘‘and the girl is yours,” , 
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Disgusted with his utter heartlessness, the young man 
readily complied with the manager’s request; and after 


everything was settled in a thorough business manner he 


looked the man in the face steadily as he said : 

‘**T suspect, sir, that Emily is not your daughter.” 

The man turned white, and actually retreated a few 
steps, while from his almost powerless lips the words fell 
incoherently « 

** You—you—I—suspect—Emily—Mountjoy |” 

“You might as well tell me the truth,” continued 
Walter, coldly ; ‘it can make no difference in our plans. 


You take notice, I have not once spoken of you in these 
papers as her father. Now, had you really been her father, 
you would have resented the omission ; or, at lea:t, have 
noticed it. Having my suspicions before, I did so pur. 
posely, and Iam now convinced that this young lady is 
no child, no relative even, of yours.” 

The man stood aghast; then he folded up the papers 
and laughed in a reckless manner, 

** Well, the truth will hurt nobody, I suppose, as these 
little documents make us all right. Emily’s mother was 
& widow when I first met her, and in decidedly destitute 
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circumstances. Her husband was a physician, of good ‘But then, you see I have given her a home all these 
family, too—first-rate—and his relatives were quite too | years,” whined the man, not one whit abashed, 

nice to have anything to do with her after she married me. ‘¢ And does Emily know of this ?” asked Walter. 

She was a beautifal young creature, and her child, this ‘*No ; she thinks herself my daughter.” 

Emily, only three years old, gave promise of more than “‘There shall be no concealment now,” said Walter, as 
ordinary ability. When I married her the woman con- | he left the theatre. ‘I will work fairly and aboveboard.” 


sented to call the child by my name, I did my best to Remembering his interview with the sensation of 
make the girl a great actress, but it isn’t in her. Her un- 
usual beauty draws good houses ; I have kept her up to 
work, but it has made a deuced slave of me. Once let go 
on by herself, and she would he a failure. There, now, 
you know all. Her real name is Valiere.” 

“T feel almost as if I could shake hands with you,” 
said Walter, in a low, changed voice. ‘‘No, on second 
thought, I don’t think I could. Let me tell you, I con- 
sider this information I have just gained cheap at the 
price,” 

The thought that this man was really no kin to his peer- 
less love filled him with exultation. There was now no need 
of secrecy, or of dread on account of this relationship, 
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having been closeted with some hideous reptile, he went | 


straight to the house of his affianced bride. The maid 
who opened the door had evidently been indulging in 
tears to an unlimited extent. She started back at the 
sight of him, with an exclamation of dismay. 

**Yes, Mr. Fulsom is here,” she said, in a low voice, 
but in great trouble. 

** What has happened ?” asked Walter. 

**Oh, you poor soul !” blubbered the girl, and ran away, 
gzobbing. He knocked at the door of the library, vaguely 
alarmed. A quavering voice bade him enter. 

‘‘My dear boy!” exclaimed Mr. Fulsom, rising, his 
whole appearance indicating disorder and wretchedness, 
‘*have you come only to witness my misery ? Oh, this 
is too much.” And, his voice failing him, he turned to 
the window. 

‘*Pray tell me what has happened ?” cried Walter. 

‘Bear it like a man, my boy—it has nearly broken my 
heart. That wicked, faithless girl has gone!’ 

**Do you mean Hattie ?” and he paused, bewildered. 

‘‘Vor God’s sake, don’t give way ; bear it like a man!” 
moaned Mr. Fulsom, turning toward him. ‘Hattie has 
gone off clandestinely—eloped with her music-master— 
disgraced herself.” And he hid his face. 

‘Bury is a very good fellow,” said Walter, in a loud 
voics. The man looked up in utter astonishment. 

**You can say that !” he exclaimed. 

“*T certainly can, and wish them both joy in the bar- 
gain. Bury has an enormous income; he will be very 
rich yet.” 

“Well, well, I never——’ murmured the bereaved 
father. ‘I thought you would have raved and stormed ; 


scandal. She ran away night before last; that is, she 
went to visit a friend. This morning comes a note written 
from her own house, in which she informs me that she 
was married yesterday. And here are cards out, and the 
wedding-breakfast ordered, and I made a confounded fool 
of—and I thought so much of the girl ; and she has made 
my name a byword and a jest. By heaven! I'll never for- 
give her to my dying day |” 

**And then you'll wish you had,” said Walter. 

‘*T see, I sec; you didn’t love my girl, Walter De Haas,” 
half sobbed the stricken man. 

‘*How much did she love me ?” asked Walter. 

“Surely, surely I thought she was breaking her heart 
over you, because you were 

**Running after the actress,” laughed Walter. 
me tell you all about that ; it is what I specially came for.” 
And in a few words he told his story. 

Mr. Fulsom listened, first indignantly, then with sym- 
pathy. 


in th 
stunc.; and we'll have a wedding after all, eh, Walter ? 
What do you say ?” and the poor old man, almost in his 
second childhood, rubbed his hands like a boy. 

But Waiter had other plans, and, though he would have 
preferred to carry them out with the strictest secrecy, the 
matter got abroad through some agency, and in one of 
the morning journals, some little time after, appeared the 
following : 

* MarriacE In Hica Lire.—Last night, at the residence of the 
bridegroom, Mr. Walter De Haas to Miss Emily Valiere. Miss 
Valiere has astonished and delighted our citizens for months past, 
under the name of Miss Emily’Mountjoy.” 


And then followed the lady’s history, embellished with 
many fanciful additions, as a matter of course, but all re- 
flecting credit upon her, 
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It was some time before Mr. Fulsom could feel recon- 
ciled to the step his daughter had taken; but as the 
months sped on, he longed to hear her voice, to feel the 
touch of her hand; and so one day he sent for her, and a 
week from that time the pretty cottage was let, and the 
surys, at his request, took up their abode in the grand 
old house, that the father might not miss those attentions 
so necessary to the aged and feeble, whi'e he lived. 

Emily and Hattie are great friends, and consider them- 
selves the happiest wives in all the world. 


USE OF OIL IN STORMY SEAS, 


Atuvsions to oil calming troubled waters are common, 
In practice it is seldom done, yet now men begin to recog- 
nize the use of oil in allaying tempestuous waves at sea, 
Mr. Andrew Low, of London, writes to Chambers’s Journal 
as follows on the subject : 

‘I was much interested in reading, some time ago, 
several articles in your Journal, about the use of oil in 
calming water, and preventing it from breaking over a 
ship exposed toa stormy sea, I mentioned what I had 
read to Captain Nicoll, of the bark Lieutenant, of Dundee, 
before he sailed from London last year for Mauritius, 
whence he sailed to Adelaide, then to Wallaroo, where he 
loaded a cargo of wheat in bags, with which he has just 
arrived at Falmouth for orders. I put an extra quantity 
of oil on board, that Captain Nicoll might have an oppor- 
tunity of trying its effect ; and I inclose an extract from 
a letter from him giving the result of his experience, which 


ed¢;/I think may be interesting; and it quite sufliciently 
but, De Haas, it’s really a great misfortune—a terrible | 


proves the benefit of using oil in this way to induce me to 
try it again, recommending the captain to use two bags 
instead of one, and fish-oil instead of vegetable. The oil 
used in this case was colza oil.” 

The following is the extract above referred to, from the 
letter of Captain Nicoll: ‘‘ As I wrote you, we had no oce»- 
sion to try the oil on the outward passage ; and on trying 
it after leaving Wallaroo, I found it would require three— 
or two at the least—bags while lying to, one forward and 
one aft; the reason of which is easily seen by any ono 


| using them, but might scarcely be credited without a 
trial, 


“*T used only one, which I had over the fore-part of the 
mizzen rigging. The one kept the water from breaking 
over the ship aft, but seemed to have no effect forward ; 
in proof of which, a sea broke over forward, starting five 


| of the bulwark stanchions, the oil-bag being then half full, 


and not long pricked with a needle. From the middle of 
the ship aft, the oil could be plainly seen, the water not 


| breaking in the least. 
“ By heaven, I wish you'd bring her here! I'd take her | 
place of Hattie, and give her everything as it | 


**My reason for using only ono bag was, I found it re- 
quired more oil than you mentioned. The weather was 
very cold ; and on first putting the oil over, it got into a 


| hard lump; but after pricking the bag once or twice, the 


water seemed to get into it, when it went away very fast. 
The bag contained about three gallons, and was empty in 
about eighteen hours. I think by having three smaller 
ones it would require no more oil, last as long, and be 
much more effective ; also fish-oil instead of vegetable.” 
Another correspondeut, dating from Karpura, New Zea- 
land, sends us a copy of a letter on the subject, which 
appeared in the Auckland Weekly News, written by Cap- 
tain Champion, who, in the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1880, encountered two severe hurricanes in the 
South Pacific Ocean, off the coast of New South Wales. 
*‘Enough,” says the writer, ‘has been written about 
the extreme violence of the storms, so I need not speak 
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thereon. Snflice it to say that my schooner, Ephemey, 
would undoubtedly have been swamped had [ not had 
recourse to vil-bags, which so successfully did their work, 
that I feel compelled to publish my method, thinking it 
may be of some benefit to others when similarly situated. 
I made five small canvas bags, each containing about three 
pints of paint-oil, and placed them in the following posi- 
tions—namely, one on the weather taffrail, one abaft the 
main-rigging, one abaft the fore-rigging, one at the 
weather cat-heid, and one at the flying jib-boom end. 
Each of these was securely attached to twelve or fifteen 
fathoms of line, and put afloat ; the result being more than 
satisfactory. The schooner, at the time, was under a bal- 
ance-reefed mainsail, all the other canvas stowed. Instead 
of anticipating a heavy sea, every moment sufficient to 
smash in our deck, we were able to ride tranquilly in water 
comparatively smooth, without shipping a bucketful ; nor 
was it necessary to keep all hands on deck during the re- 
mainder of the storm. The quantity of oil mentioned 
above is sufficient to last forty-eight hours,” 

With such testimony to the properties of oil in allaying 
broken water, and thus perchance saving the ship from 
being swamped, we would again seriously call the attention 
of owners of vessels and of captains to the all-important 
subject. Hung over the sides, or over the bow or stern of 
aship or boat, and allowed to wash alongside, a few blad- 
ders of oil, pricked by a knife or needle, will effectually 
prevent the ‘‘crest of the wave” from breaking, thus 
permitting the craft to outride the storm in comparative 
safety. 7 


EARTHQUAKES. 


By Proressor P, MARTIN DuNCAN, F.R.S., ETC, 


ForronatTsuy, in the United States, if we except Cali- 
fornia, only very slight shocks of earthquake are felt. 
Slight as may be the shake, if one is felt itis never for- 
gotten, for the body is very slightly lifted up, or moved 
forward, and returned to its original position, and the 


mind is impressed with the energy existing within the | 


earth which performed the unusual operation. 


In other countries, and especially in those in, near, or | 


between volcanic districts, the earthquake has always been 
a terrible natural phenomenon, Causing much loss of 
life, great fear, and loss of property, they were, and in 
some countries still are, considered especial evidences of 
divine vengeance. Producing marked results in the face 
of nature, and having been felt during every age of the 
earth, and even where there are no men, the scientific con- 
sider them as inevitable occurrences, produced according 
to natural law in the divine scheme of nature, The sub- 
ject of earthquakes can only be considered reasonably by 
accumulating accurate histories of them and of their re- 
sults, and then, by applying reasoning to the phenomena, 
to attempt an explanation of them, Hence its division 
into a descriptive part, which is now under consideration, 
and into a theoretical study, termed seismology, the main 
facts and doctrines of which will be explained hereafter. 
One of the most awful earthquakes of modern times 
occurred without any premonitory indications, and it was 
most intense in a district which had hitherto been nearly 
free from them. On November 1st, 1755, the town of 
Lisbon presented its usual appearance, and the ordinary 
routine of life and business was being carried on, when 
suddenly, and without the least warning, a violent shock 
of earthquake threw down the greater part of the place, 
Houses fell in, streets were filled with the wreckage, and 
it is believed that 60,000 people lost their lives in the 
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course of a few minutes. It is said that just before the 
shock a noise as of thunder was heard underground, and 
this is quite possible, Not only were the mountains in 
the neighborhood of the city shaken, but some were split, 
and huge masses of their rocks were thrown down into 
the valleys close by ; but the sea-floor also suffered, for 
the sea retired, and the bar of the Tagus was left high 
and dry, and then in a few seconds a vast wave rolled 
in, rising to fifty feet, at least, above ordinary water level, 
The alarm caused by the falling buildings impressed the 
frightened crowd of people that the beautiful marble quay 
on the riverside was a safe place, as it was beyond tho 
reach of falling ruins. A great concourse of people as- 
sembled there, but suddenly the structure sank down 
bodily with all on it, and no vestige ever appeared. A 
number of boats and small vessels, which were anchored 
near the quay, and many of which had people in them, 
were carried down in the whirlpool produced by the sub- 
sidence. The quay is said to have sunk, according to the 
level on which the new quay was erected, at least thirty 
feet. The amount of the surface of the earth which was 
affected by this earthquake was at least four times that of 
Europe. The shock was felt in the Alps, Pyrenees, and 
on the coast of Sweden, in the small inland lakes on the 
shores of the Baltic, in Central Germany and Northern 
Germany, and in the British Isles, The hot springs of 
Toplitz became “dry and again began to flow, but in vast 
quantity, and the water was discolored by ochre, Altera- 
tions in the springs of the Pyrenees also occurred. 
’ In the far-off West Indian Islunds of Antigua, Barbadoes, 
and Martinique, the usually small tide rose above twenty 
feet, and the water was discolored and inky in blackness, 
The movement was sensible in the. great lakes of Canada, 
which had been convulsed by earthquakes also in the year 
1663, At Algiers and Tez, in North Africa, the agitation 
of the earth was as violent as in the Spanish Peninsula ; 
and many people lost their lives in Morocco, it is said, by 
the earth opening and swallowing them up. The shock 
was felt at sea, and captains of ships off the coast thought 
that they had touched ground. One, Captain Clark, when 
off Denia, on the east coast of Spain, between nine and 
ten in the morning, had his ship shaken and strained as 
if she had struck upon a rock, so that the seams of the 
deck opened, and the compass was overturned in the bin- 
nacle, Another ship, forty leagues west of St. Vincent, 
experienced so violent a concussion that the men were 
thrown up from the deck. Tho agitation of many of the 
lakes, rivers, and springs in England and Scotland was 
remarkable. At Loch Lomond, in Scotland, the water, 
without the least apparent cause, rose against its banks, 
and then subsided below its usual level, The greatest 
height it reached was two feet, four inches. A great wave 
swept over the coast of Spain, and it is said to have been 
sixty feet high at Cadiz. On the African coast the wave 
rose and fell eighteen times, and at Funchal, on the distant 
Island of Madeira, the water rose full fifteen feet above 
high-water mark, although the tide, which ebbs and flows 
there about seven feet, was then at half-ebb.” Besideg 
entering the city and committing great havoc, it over-*, 
ftowed other seaports in the island.. Kinsale, in Ireland, 
had an irruption of water into the harbor, which whirled 
the fishing-boats about, and poured into the market-place. 
The earthquake shock was felt at Madeira twenty-five 
minutes after it destroyed Lisbon, and the great sea-wave 
appears to have traveled from the coast of Portugal to that 
island in two and a half hours. ‘ 
About four years after this sudden and solitary eartl- 
quake shock, a series occurred in Syria; that is to say, 
during three montis shock after shock occurred over a 
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EFFECT OF AN EARTHQUAKE 


space of some 10,000 square leagues. Damascus, Sidon, 
Tripoli, and many other towns, were wrecked, and great 
numbers of people perished, and it is said that 20,000 were 
killed in one valley alono. 

Chili, on the western coast of South America, has been 
celebrated for its severe earthquakes, and for their remark- 
able results on the physical geography of the district. 
On November 19th, 1822, a shock was felt there and else- 
where throughout a space of 1,200 miles from north to 
south ; and when the country round Valparaiso was ex- 
amined subsequently, it was found to have been perma- 
nently upheaved between three and four feet. The whole 
coast appears to have been irregularly lifted up beyond 
its ordinary level above the sea. The shocks continued 
at intervals—forty-eight hours rarely passing without one 
—up to the end 
of September, 

1823, and the 

total upheaval 

of the coast 

was from two 

to four feet, == =—eo-'* 
and inland to —_ ——— 
five, six, or \n 
seven feet— 
this change of 
level taking 
place over 
100,000 square 
miles, 

Another se- 
vere earth- 
quake hap- 
pened in 1835, 
whilst that 
accurate obser- 
ver of nature, 
Charles Dar- 
win, in 
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AT SAN FRANCISCO IN 1855, 


South America, On February 20th, he writes: “This 
day has been memorable in the annals of Valdivia, for the 
most severe earthquake experienced by the oldest inhabit- 
ant. I happened to be on shore, and was lying down in 
the wood to rest myself; it came on suddenly, and lasted 
two minutes, but the time appeared much longer. The 
rocking of the ground was very sensible. The undulations 
appeared to my companion and myself to come from due 
east, whilst others thought they proceeded from soutk- 
west ; this shows how difficult it sometimes is to perceive 
the direction of the vibrations. There was no difficulty 
in standing upright, but the motion made me almost 
giddy ; it wus something like the movement of a vessel in 
a cross ripple, or still more like that felt by a person skat- 
ing over thin ice, which bends under the weight of his 
body. A bad 
earthquake at 
once destroys 
our oldest asso- 
ciations ; t he 
earth, the very 
emblem of 
solidity, has 
moved beneath 
our feet like a 
thin crust over 
a fluid; one 
second of time 
has created in 
the mind s 
strange idea 
of insecurity, 
which hours of 
reflection could 
not have pro- 
duced. In the 
forest I felt 
only the earth 
tremble, but 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


saw no other effect. 
were at the town during the shock, and there the scene 
was more striking ; for, although the houses, being built 
of wood, did not fall, they were violently shaken, and the 
boards creakel and rattled together.” Soon after he 
heard the terrible news tliat not a house in Concepcion or 
its port was standing, that seventy villages were de- 
stroyed, and that a great wave had almost washed away the 
ruins of Talcahusno. ‘Of this latter statement I soon 
saw abunda.t proofs, the whole coast being strewed over 
with timber and furniture, as if a thousand siips had been 
wrecked. During my walk round the island I observed 
that numerous fragments of rock, which, from the marine 
productions alhering to them, must recently have been 
lying in deep water, had been cast up high on the beach. 
The island itself as plainly showed the overwhelming 
power of the earthquake as the beach did that of the con- 
sequent great wave. The ground in many parts was fis- 
sured in north and south lines, perhaps caused by the 
yielding of the parallel and steep sides of this narrow 
island, Some of the fissures near the clifis were a yard 
wide. Many enormous masses had fallen on the beach ; 
and the inhabitants thought that when the rains began 
greater slips would occur. The effect of the vibration on 
the hard primury slate which composes the foundation of 
the island was still more curious ; the superficial parts of 
some narrow ridges were as completely shivered as if they 
had been blasted by gunpowder.” 

Mr. Darwin states that this convulsion has been more 
effectual in lessening the size of the Island of Quiriquina 
than the ordinary wour and tear of the sea and weather 
during the course of a whole century. He landed on the 
next day, and visited Talcahuano, and afterward Concep- 
cion, and was impressed with the awful yet interesting 
spectacle he beheld. He writes : ‘‘ The earthquake com- 
menced at half-past eleven in the forenoon. In Concep- 
cion each house, or row of houses, stood by itself, a heap 


or line of rnins; but in Talcahuano, owing to the great | 
wave, little more than one layer of bricks, tiles and timber, | 


with here and there a part of a wall left standing, could be 
distinguished. The first shock was very sudden. The 
Major-domo of Quiriquina told me that the first notice he 


received of it was finding both the horse he rode and him- | 


self rolling on the ground, and on rising up he was again 
thrown down. Innumerable small tremblings followed 


the great eartlquake, and within twelve days no less than | 
| quake of Jamaica, in 1692. 


three hundred were counted. In the town of Concepcion, 
which was built with all the streets running at right angles 
to each other, the ruin was caused by a shock or vibration 
coming from the southwest. 
placei northwest and southeast, and fissures opened in the 
ground along the direction of the houses, Some build- 
ings, such as the cathedral, stood in part, and were often 
found twisted ; but the rest were thrown down, and the 
stones rolled away.” 

Three hundred and sixty miles to the northeast the 
Island of Juan Fernandez was violently shaken, so that 
trees beat against euch other, and a volcano burst forth 
into activity close to the shore. Moreover, Chiloe, about 
340 miles sonthward of Concepcion, was shaken, and two 
existing volcanoes in the Andes, close by, burst forth. 
Vast, indeed, was the land surface shaken, and a corre- 
sponding earthquake seems to have occurred beneath the 
sea. The wave already alluded to was its result. For, 
shortly after tie shock at Concepcion, a great wave was 
seen from the distance of three or four miles approaching 
with a smooth outline in the middle of the bay; along 
shore it tere np trees and houses as it swept onward with 
irresistible force. 


This upset all the houses | 


Captoin FitzRoy and some officers | perfect line of white foaming breakers, which rushed up to 


a height of twenty-three feet above the highest Spring 
tides. Their force moved a gun with its carriage, weigh- 
ing four tons, more than fifteen feet. In one part of the 
bay a ship was pitched high and dry on shore, and was 
carried off, again driven on, and again carried off. Tho 
great wave traveled slowly. 

Terrible as was the loss of life, and vast as was the loss 
of property, the permanent effects of this earthquake on 
the surface of the earth were indeed remarkable. The 
land round the bay was upraised two or three feet, and 
about thirty miles cff the elevation was greater, and the 
inhabitants got shell-fish off the rocks which they had to 
dive for previously. Finally, the space of the earth ulong 
which volcanic matter was cast forth that day was 720 
miles in one line and 400 in another line, at right angles 
to the first. This catastrophe was a grand repetition of 
one which occurred in the same locality eighty-four years 
before (1751). The ancient town of Penco was then totally 
destroyed by an earthquake, and the sea rolled in over it, 
The ancient port was rendered useless, and the inhabit- 
ants built another town about ten miles from the seacoast, 
in order to be beyond the reach of similar inundations, 
This was Concepcion. 

The west coast of South America appears, indeed,. to be 
the land of earthquakes, and of the accompanying sea 
wave. Thus, Lyell records that in 1746 Peru was visited, 
on October 28th, by a tremendous earthquake. In the 
first twenty-four hours two hundred shocks were experi- 
enced. The ocean twice retired, and returned impetu- 
ously upon the land ; Lima was destroyed, and part of the 
coast near Callao was converted into a bay, There were 
twenty-three ships, great and small, in the harbor of 
Callao, of whieh nineteen were sunk, and the other four, 
among which was a frigate called San Firmin, were car- 
ried by the force of the waves to a great distance up the 
country, and left on dry ground at a considerable height 
above the sea. The number of inhabitants in this city 
amounted to 4,000, and only 200 escaped, twenty-two of 
whom were saved on a small fragment of the fort of Vera 
Cruz, which remained as the only memorial of the town. 
Other portions of its site were completely covered with 
heaps of sand and gravel. 

Earthquakes are common on the other side of this region, 
and occasionally atfect the West Indian Islands severely. 
An old, yet well-recorded, ipstance, is that of the earth- 
The ground swelled and 
heaved like a rolling sea, and was traversed by numerous 
cracks, 200 or 300 of which were seen at a time, opening 
and then closing rapidly again. Many people were swal- 
lowed up in these rents; some the earth caught by tho 
middle and squeezed to death ; the heads only of others 
appeared above ground ; and some were engulfed, and then 
cast forth again with great quantities of water. Such was 
the devastation, that even in Port Royal, then the capital, 
where more houses are said to have been left standing 
than in the whole island besides, three-quarters of the 
buildings, together with the ground they stood on, sank 
down, with their inhabitants, entirely under water. Tho 
large stone houses on the harbor side subsided so as to be 
from twenty-four to forty-cight feet under water; yet 
many of them appear to have remained standing, for it is 
stated that after the earthquake the mastheads of several 
ships wrecked in the harbor, together with the chimney- 
tops of houses, were seen just projecting above the waves. 
A tract of land around the town, about 1,000 acres in ex- 
tent, sank down in less than one minute during the first 
shock, and the sea immediately rnshed in. The Siran 


At the head of the bay it broke into a | frigate. which was repuiring in the wharf, was driven over 
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the tops of many buildings, and thrown upon one of the 
roofs, through which it broke. The breadth of one of the 
streets is said to have been doubled by the earthquake. 

Lyell states that he was informed by the late Admiral 
Sir C. Hamilton that he frequently saw the submerged 
houses of Port Royal in the year 1780, in that part of the 
harbor which lies between the town and the usual anchor- 
age for men-of-war; and that Lieutenant Jeffery, R. N., 
saw the remains of houses in four or eight fathoms in clear 
water. Out of the town the ruin was vast. Some planta- 
tions sank, and were covered in after years by a lake of 
fresh water; several tenements were buried in landslips ; 
and one plantation was removed half a mile, by a slide 
from its place—growing crops and all, Between Spanish 
Town and ‘‘Sixteen-mile Walk” the high and perpendic- 
ular cliffs bounding the river fell in, stopped the passage 
of the river, and flooded the latter place, The Blue 
Mountains were much shattered, fissured, and their soil 
set loose in landslips. 

A friend of the writer of this notice was residing on a 
small island near the principal town of Martinique, in a 
house built mainly of wood, Early one morning, whilst 
dressing, he felt a slight shock of an earthquake, and, 
taking up his watch, he and the rest of the family ran out 
into the grounds. Immediately afterward a second shock 
was felt, and he looked at his watch, and on raising his 
eyes saw the building collapsing as if it had been made of 
cards, and also a great dust over the town in the distance. 
In three seconds all was quiet underground, but parts of 
the house kept fallmg. An hour or two afterward, when 


the dust and smoke were carried off by the wind, the town 
on the island opposite was seen to be a mere wreck, On 
landing there as soon as was possible, and on inquiring of 
the people the nature of the shock, it was generally stated 


that it lasted ut least twenty minutes—so great, under the 
influence of terror and danger, was the discrepancy. 

The late Mr. David Forbes was residing at Mendoza, o 
town on the flanks of the Andes, close to the great plains 
running for many miles to the east—a quiet, lazy town, 
where lite passed easily and where men’s wants were not 
very great, was this very enjoyable city. Forbes rode out 
one day with some friends, and when some miles from the 
town they saw a long line of dust, and then a rolling nto- 
tion of the ground. threw them down, horses and all. 
They had been accustomed to earthquakes in other parts 
of the district, and knew that something terrible must 
have happened at Mendoza. Galloping there, they found 
the city destroyed, some thousands of its inhabitants 
kill d, and for days they worked ut extricating the 
wounded. The city on the hillside had felt the shock 
from the plain, and this moved, but the mountain stood 
still or suffered comparatively little movement ; the push 
of earth against the unyielding hills threw down nearly 
every house, 

The years 1811 and 1812 were terrible for their earth- 
quakes, and in the first of them the ground of South Car- 
olina and the Valley of the Mississippi, from New Madrid 
to the mouth of the Ohio in one direction, and to the St. 
Francis in another, was convulsed in such a degree as to 
produce new lakes and islands, Old lakes were drained, 
water was forced out of the ground, and the trees were 
bent down and got their branches interlocked with others 
as they were restored to their position. Lyell visited the 
scene years afterward, and noticed the lakes, the rents in 
the soil, and the great fissures, and was struck with the 
grand vegetation of cotton-trees on the district once oceu- 
pied by a piece of water. These results were the product 
of a succession of shocks, which occurred during several 
successive months, and they seem to have stopped in 1812, 
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after a most destructive earthquake took place far south, 
at Caracas, The whole of that city and its splendid 
churches were in an instant a ruin, and 10,000 people per- 
ished, A few days afterward great rocks were detached 
from a neighboring mountain, and Humboldt states that 
the hills, consisting of hard, solid rocks, shook more than 
the plains. Subsequently a volcano burst forth far away 
in St. Vincent, 

In 1869 an earthquake visited Mitylene, and in the fol 
lowing years similar phenomena appeared in South Ame- 
rica. Arica, Arequipa and Iquique were destroyed in 1868, 
and the sea was so convulsed that the U. S, Ship Wateree 
was carried far inland at St. Thomas, in the West Indies, 
and the Court Houso was destroyed at Independence, Cal. 

Even so late as 1879, earthquakes of great violence shook 
the highly volcanic district of San Salvador. More than 
six hundred shocks were felt during the last ten days of 
the year, and were heaviest near the Luke Ilopany. On 
the last day of the year a shock came that broke the tele- 
graph wires, and made the ground on which the observer 
stood a perfect network of cracks. It opened great springs, 
increased the water supply of the rivulets to ten times its 
former amount, and muddied the waters of the lake. In 
many places thousands of tons weight of earth were rolled 
down the hills or slipped into valleys. The end of all this 
disturbanca was the sudden appearance of a volcanic cone 
in the lake, 

That part of Southern Itay which is called Calabria 
Ultra, and also part of Sicily, a district situated between 
the volcanoes of Vesuvius near Naples, and Etna in Sicily, 
respectively, suffered from a great earthquake in 1783, 
and a second in 1857, A careful examination of the lust 
terrible visitation enabled Mr. R. Mallet to form a theory 
and explanation of the shock. It, moreover, together with 
the examination of the history of the former catastrophe, 
enabled the results of the earthquakes to be noticed, and 
their peculiarities employed in reasoning upon some cf 
the great geological changes which have occurred in the 
earth. The greater part of the towns of Calabria were 
built on isolated hitls, for the sake of security and defense, 
during the Middle Ages, Theo sides of the hills were often 
precipitous on three of the sides. The district began to 
suffer shocks in the Iebruary of 1783, and Pignatoro, a 
physician who resided at Monteleone, a town placed in the 
very heart of the disturbed locality, kept a register of the 
tremblings, distinguishing them into four classes, accord- 
ing to their degree of violence... There were 949 in that 
year, of which 501 were great ; and in the following year 
there were 151, of which 98 were of the first magnitude, 
They lasted until the end of 1786. 

The greatest amount of damage was done at Oppido, 
and in a radius of twenty-two miles around that town. 
The first shock, on February 5th, 1783, threw down in 
two minutes the greater part of the houses in all the cities, 
towns and villages from the western flanks of the Apen- 
nines, in Calabria Ultra, between the thirty-eighth and 
thirty-ninth parallel of latitude, to Messina, in Sicily, and 
convulsed the whole surface of the country. The shock was 
felt with less severity over the greater part of Sicily, and as 
far north as Naples. Thus the extent of the catastrophe was 
not nearly as great a3 that of many of the South American 
earthquakes ; but it happened in a highly civilized country, 
ind at a time when men like Sir William Hamilton and 
Dolomieu were at hand to investigate the results, and 
during that ferment of scientific thought which distin- 
guished the last years of the last century. Hearsay and 
traditions were therefore not included in the history of the 
earthquake, but careful and trained observers noted an’ 


| delineated the phenomena, 
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refuge in wooden huts in the 
neighborhood, and all was sgi- 
lence in the streets ; it seemed 
as if the city had been dego- 
lated by the plague. But he 
writes, ‘* When I passed over 
to Calabria, and first bebeld 
Polistena, the scene of horror 
almost deprived me of my 
faculties—my mind was filled 
with mingled compassion and 
terror. Nothing had escaped 
—all was leveled with the 
dust; not a single house or 
piece of wall remained ; and 
on all sides were heaps of 
»K in —- stone, so destitute of form 
——— ———— that they gave no conception 

 weeat = | of there ever having been a 

= —__—_| town on the spot.” 

One of the most gigantic re- 
sults of this earthquake was 
the disconnection of the strata 
consisting of softer substances 

: from the granite and hard rock, 
THE “ WATERKEE” CARRIED ABBORE NEAR ARICA IN 1668, which they flanked, along the 
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The loss of life was not less poses 

than that of 40,000 individ- 

uals, and at least 20,000 died 

subsequently from the results 

of injuries, fright and expos- 

ure, By far the greater num- 

ber were buried under the i i” 

ruins of their houses, and ‘ 4 i Poet 

maby were burnt in the con- , APU Ae  iebilecasdsie aie til 7 ic 

flagrations which followed on 

the falling in and destruction 

of the buildings. Dolomieu, 

who visited Messina after the 

shock, describes the city as 

still presenting, at least at a 

distance, an imperfect image 

of its ancient splendor. Every 

house was injured, but the 

walls were standing; the 

whole population had taken SPFECT OF EARTHQUAKE AT 8ST. THOMAS IN 1868. 
Apennines. Thus the earth on 
the granite of the mountains 
Caulone, Esope, Sagra and 
Aspromonte slid over the solid 
and steeply inclined hard 
rock, and descended bodily 
into the plains lower down, 
leaving almost uninterruptedly 
from St. George to beyond St. 
Christina, a distance of from 
nine to ten miles, a chasm 
between the soft and hard 
rock. The formation of lon- 
gitudinal valleys in relation to 
mountain chains may there- 
fore be the result of earth- 
quake in the first instance. A 
whirling movement was ex- 
erted in some places, and the 

upper stones of obelisks and 
BUINS OF THK COURT HOUSB, INDEPENDENCE, CAL., IN 1872, pillars were displaced, the 
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lower retaining their usual position, and the displacement , plain, hill, and coast. The repetition of shocks, of greatir 


was that of turning round more or less, Masses of earth were 
cast upward, and the pavement-stones of some towns were 
found lying with their lowest sides upward, whilst there 


were well-authenticated instances of the upward casting to | must have been noticed. 
The | 


the height of some feet of loosely-lying structures, 
rending and fissuriog of the ground at Messina were re- 
markable, and the formerly level shore was slanted or in- 
clined toward the sea, and the water was found to be 
deeper ; moreover, the quay sank down fourteen inches 
below sea level, and the houses close by were much fis- 
sured, In the territory of Soriano faulting of strata oc- 
curred, and one part became some ten fect lower than the 
rest. On the other hand, in the town of Terranuova some 
houses were seen uplifted above the common level, and in 
some streets the soil appeared thrust up and abutted 
against the walls, and a circular tower of solid masonry 
had part of its foundation heaved out of the ground. 

Men and cattle were engulfed in the fissures which 
opened as the shock proceeded, and at Ferocarne the fis- 
suring could be compared to the cracks in a starred and 
half-broken pane of glass in their number and direction. 
Deep abysses occurred, and at Cannamaria four farm- 
houses, several oil stores, and some dwellings were so 


completely lost in a chasm, that no vestiges have ever ap- | 
peared. Some of these cracks and rendings led to subter- | 


ranean cavities which had existed before. Some plains 
were covered with circular hollows, for the most part about 
the size of carriage-wheels ; and when they got filled with 
water, they resembled shallow wells. Usually they were 
funnel-shaped, and the tube part went into the earth for 
a greater or less distance, On the other hand, cones of 
aand were thrown up with water, and especially on marshy 
lands. Tho landslips crossed many a river and blocked it 
up, causing a lake to form in the valley ; and the Govern- 
ment reporters gave 218 lakes as having this origin. 

Along the coast of the Straits of Messina, near the cele- 
brated rock of Scylla, the fall of huge masses from the 
cliffs overwhelmed villas 
and gardens; and tho 
Mount Jaci was so shaken 
that a great mass of it 
rolled down. Immediate- 
ly afterward, the sea, 
rising more than twenty 
feet above the level of the 
district, swept away men, 
cattle, and boats, destroy- 
ing the Prince of Scylla 
and 1,430 of his people 

A violent earthquake 
occurred in Cutch, in the 
delta of the Indus, on 
January 16th, 1819, and 
the movement was felt 
over a radius of 1,000 
miles to the northeast, 
east, and southeast. 
Deepening of the estuary and sinking of the fort and 
village of Sindree, and the inrush of the sea covering 
2,000 square miles, were the principal results; but an 
extent of country fifty miles long and sixteen broad was 
permanently elevated ten feet. 

It will have been noticed, during the study of these de- 
scriptions of earthquakes, that both land and sea are 
affected ; and it is equally true that meteoric phenomena 
are also frequently observed. The movement progresses 
from a certain spot, and is more intense in some places 
than in others, and acts differently on certain places on the 
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dinary wear and tear. 
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or less severity, week after week, is tu be noticed, and also 
their extension over great spaces ; their reiation to other 
aud distant earthquakes, and to the outburst ot vulcanoes, 
The earthquake often precedes 
the voleanic eruption, and these last have beeu culled 
safety-vulves, but really they are both part oi a grand pke- 
nomenon. ‘The results of the shock—a movement from 
within, at a greater or less angle to the surtace— must i1 
press everybody with the grandeur of the occurrence 
The upheaval and subsidence of land, the tissuring of tli 
eurth, the slipping of land, and the fall of rocks, are mos! 
importunt in their relation tc permanent clauges in the as 
pect of nature. The great waves of the sea, produced by up- 
heaval or subsidence of purts of the coast line, or even of 
the deep sea floor, are terrible, The inrush and reilux 
wear the land, and do more in the way of change in a few 
minutes than can be performed during ce:turies of or- 
Often distant countries, like New 
Zealand, learn of South American earthquakes by the 
sudden arrival of waves, which have crossed the thousands 
of miles of the Pacific hour after hour in their destructive 
vovace, 
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A WATER-FILTERING Tanx.—The figures illustrate the plan aid 
section of a filtering-tank designed for storing water collected 
from the roofs of villas and other buildings for domestic pur- 
poses. Mr. Thomson, knowing the rainfall of the Glasgow dis- 
trictto be about 6 inches per annum, and finding the roofing of 
his villa to be about 50 feet syuare, readily ascertained that tho 
roof in question could collect about 46,0 0 gallous of rain-water in 
a year, Or on an average 125 gallons per diem. Experience his 
also taught him that a tank 12 feet in diameter and the same in 
depth is capable of storing this amount of water, when it is being 
used for household purposes at the same time. A desirable posi- 
tion for the tank being chosen, a cylindrical cavity shouid be dug 
to the depth and diameter of 15 feet, thus affording 9 inches of 
thickness for puddle, ¥ inches for brick-walling, and 12 feet for 
water. The wall should be formed of well-burned bricks, 9 inches 
long, 6 inches broad, and 3 inches thick, bui’t on the arch princi 
ple for strength. The expense of the w' ole, including pum», 


A WATER-FILTERING TANK, 


need not amount tc ore than $100. The tank fs fitted with sup- 
ply-pump and waste-pipes, and a man-hole for cleansing pur- 
poses. The filter is prepared by spreading a 12 inch layer of fresh 
wood charcoal, broken into lumps about 1 inch acroxs, over the 
bottom of the tank; over this is laid a stratum of very fine ani- 
mal (or wood) charcoal dust intimately mixed with pure sand; 
and over this is again a 12-inch layer of puresand only The water, 
when filtered, is very limpid and free from impurities, and is, 
moreover, as cold as well-water in the sultricst weather. 


Jewisu Lonceviry.—Some remarkable statistiens have lately 
been published, concerning the Jews. lt appears from the most 
eareful (4erman estimates that there are twelve millions of this 
race in the world, or one Hebrew to one hundred and sixteen of 
all mankind. In Frankfort the comparative longevity of Christ- 
ians and Jews was as follows: One-fourth of all Christians born died 
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‘In seven years; the same proportion of Jews lived above twenty- 
eigit years. One-half of the Christians died in thirty-six years 
and a half; of the Jews one-half lived more than fifty-'hree years. 
The remaining fourth of the Christians were dead at sixty years, 
and of the Jews not till seventy-one years. in Prussia, forty- 
four per cent. of the Uhristiaus lived to be fourteen years old, 
and fifty per cent. of the Jews. Twelve per cent. of the Christians 
endured till their twentieth year, but twenty per cent. of the Jews. 
In 1v0,000 of the Christian population there were 14; deaths, and 
only eighty-nine deaths among the sume number of Jews. Long 
life is in the Jewish faith their evidence of the Divine approval. 
These statistics prove, so far as they go, that they have it more 
than the Christians around them. Or else they prove that Christ- 
jans are not as faithful to the laws of life as the Hebrews, A 
diffe: ence of one-fourth and more in the average duration of exist- 
ence is certainly remarkable. Is it not actually true that Jewish 
children are better brought up and cared for than the children of 
Christian populatious ? 


INTELESTING Tests MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST.— 
Dr. Edward u,. Love, the present Analytical Chemist for the 
Government, has recently made some interesting experiments 
as to the comparative value of baking powders. Dr. Love's 
tests were made to determine what brands are the most economi- 
cal to use. And as their capacity lies in their leavening power, 
‘ests were directed solely to ascertain the available gus of each 
powder. Dr. Love’s report gives the following: ‘The prices at 
which baking powders are sold to consumers I find to be usu- 
ally fifty cents per pound. [ have therelore calculated their 
relative commercial values according to the volume of gas 
yielded, on a basis of fifty cents cost per pound.” 


Available Gas— Cubic 
Inches per each 
Ounce Powder. 


Comparative worth 


N ..me of Baking Powder, Per Pound, 


* Royal” (cream tartar powder). 
* Patapsco”’ (alum powder) ......... 
* Rumf rd’s”’ (phosphate) fresh 


old 
* Hanford’s None Such ”’............ 
* Redhead’s” 
“Charm” (alum powder)... ........ 
**Amazon” (alum powder)............ 
* Cleveland 8” (short weight % 0z.).. 


 AROROETS PORTE .cccccveccecccedsas 
«‘ Hecker’s Perfect’. ..........cee0ee | % 
Bulk Powder | 
Bulk Aerated Powder......... esceeses 


“Norg.—I regard all alum powders as very unwholesome, 
Phosphate and tartaric acid powders liberate their gas too freely 
in process of baking, or under varying climatic changes suffer de- 
terloration.” 


Luminous Patnt1InG.—Nil novi sub sole.—The Japanese, nine 
hundred years ayo, seem to have been practically acquainted with 
the art of luminous painting, and thus to have anticipated Mr. 
Balmain. In looking throuzh the article “ye” (pictures) in the 
Binico-Japanese eas tag “Wukan san sai dzu-ye ” (Illus- 
trated Description of the Three Powers, i.e., heaven, earth and 
man), 1 recently came upon a pas-age, of which the following 
slightly cated rendering may, se. be of some interest 
to your readers: “In the Kui-yen (Lei-yuen, Garden of Sundries 
—a sort of Chinese Collectanea) we read of one » i Ngoh, wko had 
8 picture of an ox. Every day the ox left the = to 
graze, and returned to sleep within it at night, This picture came 
into the possession of the Emperor ‘l’ai Tsung, of the >ung dy- 
nasty (4.D. 976-988), who showed it to his courtiers, and asked 
them for‘an explanation, which none of them, however, could give. 
At last a certain buddhist priest said that the Japanese found 
some nacreous substance within the flesh of a kind of oyster they 
picked up when the rocks were bared at low tide, and that the 
ground this into a color-material, and then painted pictures with it 
which were invisible by day and luminous by night.” ‘* No 
doubt,” adds the author of the encyclopadis, “‘ when it is said that 
the ox left the picture-frame during the day to go a-grazing, it is 
meant simply that duriug the day the figure of the ox was not 
visible.” 


WELL may men speak of “old” Norway. Even as regards 
human records, its antiquity goes back far enough to merit that 
appeiiation. But if we pass to the earlier history of Europe the 
fitness of the epithet becomes singularly impressive. To that 
northern region of tableland and valley the geologist looks as the 
cradle of the continent. The wage of Russia and Germany are 
formations but of yesterday. The Urals, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the high grounds of Bohemia, Suxony and Central France have 
appeared at various widely separated epochs, and have undergone 
many vicissitudes in a long course of ages. But the uplands of 
Scandinavia, though they, too, have not been without their muta- 
tions, already existed as land almost at the beginning of those 
ages which are chronicled in the rocky records of the earth’s crust. 
From the sand and mud washed down from these uplands the 
formations have been derived out of which, for example, most of 
the highlands of Scotland. Wales and Ireland have been built up. 
Bo far as we can tell, the earliest land of Europe rose in the north 
and northwest. The subsequent growth of the continent has been 
over the tract of shallow sea by which the first land was bounded. 


There is thus a peculiar interest in the study of the geological 
structure and history of Scandinavia. It is in that region that by 
far the largest fragment of archean Europe exists, und that the 
data are chiefly to be sought from which the earliest ehapters of 
Luropean geological history must be written. 
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Snow us the man whose waist has ever been encompassed by 
an arm of the sea, 


Is THERE a soul living who has heard a sentiment emanating 
from thea breast of veal ? 


IF a man sitting on a chest is shot at, he would prefer, if hit at 
all, to be hit in his chest. 


WHEN a man speaks to alamppost, and cautions it not to 
“bob round so,” it shows that tne post is getting irregular in its 
habits, and needs looking after. 


A WRETCHED old bachelor suggests a “‘ model wife” as a ‘sup- 
plement to the “‘ steam man”—a fixture in the house, speechless, 
and able to do the work for a family of fifteen. 


An organ-grinder, suspecting that his monkey was in the 
habit of * knocking down” a portion of his receipts, now compels 
the quadrupedal collector to use a beil-punch. 


A younG gentleman recently at an evening entertainment was 
asked by a number of gushing and music-loving ladies if he would 
play. “Certainly,” he said; “bring on the cards.” 


BLINDMAN’s BUFF is supposed to come nearer to genuine hu- 
man sympathy than any other amusement known to the children 
of men, because it is a fellow feeling for a fellow-creature. 


A SCHOOLMASTER had a great deal of trouble making a boy un- 
derstand his lesson. Finally he succeeded, and remarked: “ If 
it wasn’t for me you would be the biggest donkey in the town.”’ 


“ Wuy,” asked a lady of an old judge—“ why cannot a woman 
become a successful lawyer, I’d liky to know ?” “ Because,” an- 
swered the judge, “she is too fond of giving her opinion without 
pay.” 

WHENEVER you find a house with a motto “ Welcome!” hung 60 
that it catches every eye, you needn’t be surprised at a cold 
dinner, and a hint that keeping a boarding-house doesn’t pay in 
these times. 

A FRENCH paper gave an account of a fatal duel, near Paris, 
and a wit, on reading the paragraph, exclaimed: “This will never 
do! There are fatal railroad and steambdat accidents enough, 
without such distressing casualties in duels |” 


A GERMAN newspaper lately gave its readers the following 
interesting aay of information: ‘‘The Rev. Pelham Vale has 
been committed for contempt of court to the prison of Holloway. 
Holloway is a town near London, famous for its pills.” 


THE Ways oF Goop Socirty.—A man who had suddenly ac- 
uired great wealth recently attended a dinner-party at which 
there was the usual fillet of beef with mushrooms. While en- 
gaged upon the beef he whispered to his neighbor, “‘ Do you eat 
the clothes-peg heads, too ?” 


CriticisM.—‘‘ Well, what do you think of X——’s new five act 
tragedy?” “Hum! There were five of us in our box, not bad 
judges of a play as judges go, and we ail agreed that one act 
should have been omitted.” “ Indeed! Whien act?” “ Well, no 
two of us agreed ou that point.” 


Miss Fiirtinaton: “ Yes, I like the place very much, major; 
you have such a jolly set of men down here.” = The Major: “ Yes, 
awfully jolly. You'd better steel your heart, Miss Flirtington, in 
ease of accidents.” Miss F.: “ Well, while I’m about it, major, 
I'd rather stéal somebody’s else’s, don’t you know!” 


Tue Por .—“ Why is it,” said a bore to a friend, “ that you call 
on me, yet are never at home when I call on you?” “ Well, you 
see,” replied the other, ‘‘ it is because when ] come to your house 
and you bore-me, I can take my het and go; whereas, if I Were at 
home to you, and you bored me, I couldn’t very well turn you out, 
you know!” 

THE DIFFERENCE, 


WHEN ladies meet 
Upon the street, 
With kisses every time they greet; 
But men, more mild, 
Go not so wild: 
They meet, and part when both have “ smiled.” 


For.ep.—A husbind, who had been very unhappy in his 
wedded life, left a will giving his widow thirty thousand a year 
as long as she remained a widow, and all his fortune if she mar- 
ried again, for, he maliciously added, “I want another man to 
know how wretched she made me, and he may find some con- 
solation in my money.” The widow was not long in finding an- 
other husband, and out of spite to her former spouse, makes the 
present husband sunremely happy, and the wealth of the de- 
ceased is an immense factor to that end. Women are contrary 
creatures, and men don’t understand them, 
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